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PREFACE 


HE enſuing Treatiſe 
is ſufficiently Trecom- 
mended to the world 
by the Name of the 
Author, and needs nothing elle 
to make way for its entertainment. 
I ſhall only therefore give a ſhort 
account of thele Remains of that 
learned and excellent Perſon, and 
of the particular deſign and inten- 
tion of them. | 

He was pleaſed by his Loft Will 
ro commit his Papers to my care, 
andout of his great friend(hip, and 
undeſewed good opinion of me, 
to leave it wholly to my dilpoſal, 
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whether any, or what part of them 
ſhould be made publick. This Trea- 
tiſe, I knew, he always deſigned for 
that purpole ; and jt God had been 
mm" to have granted him bur a 
Ittle longer life, he would have 
publiſhed it himſelf : And there- 
tore though a conſiderable part ct 
it wanted his laſt hand, yet neither 
could I be fo injurous, to deprive 
the world of it, becauſe it was lets 
perfect than he 1atended it 3. nor 
durſt I be ſo bold, to attempt to 
finiſh a Piece deſigned and carried 
on ſo far by lo great a Maſter. 
The firſt twelve Chapters were 
written out for the Preſs in his lite- 
time, The Remainder hath been 
gatherd and made up qut of. his 
Papers, as well as the Materials.lett 
for that purpoſe, as the $kill..of 
the Compiler would allow, : $9-that 
't cannot be expeged ,. that.. the 
F/ork ſhould be of equal ſtrength 
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and beauty in all the parts of it. 
However, ſuch as it js, | hope it 
3 may prove of conſiderable ule and 
i benetit to the World, and not al- 
2 together unworthy of its Author. 
The Deſign of it 15 threefold. 
Firſt, To cſtabliſh rhe great 
Principles of Religion, the Being of 
| God, and a Future State ; by ſhew- 
ing how firm and ſolid a Foundati- 
on they have in the Nature and 
* Reaſon of Mankind; A work ne- 
ver more neceſlary than in this de- 
! generate Age, which hath been ſo 
* miſerably over-run with Sceptici(ne 
* and Infidelity. 
s SVecondly, To convince men of 
4 the ratural and indiſpenſable ob- 
= ligation of Moral Duties ; thole | 
” mean which are comprehended by 
> our Sgvioxr under the twa general 
Heads of the Lowe of God and of 
our Neighbour. For all the great 
Duties of Piety and Tuſtice are 
4 written 
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written upon our hearts, and every 


man feels a ſecret obligation ro 
them in his own Cnoſcicnce, which 


checks and reſtrains him frem doing | 


contrary to them, and gives him 
peace and fatisfaction in the dil- 
charge of his duty ; or in cafe he 
offend againſt it, fills him with guile 
and terror. 

And certainly itis a thing of 
very conſtderable uſe, rightly to 


underſtand the natural obligation | 


of Moral duties, and how neceffa- 
rily they flow from the confidera- 
tion of God and of our ſelves. For 
it 18 a great miſtake, to think that 
the obligation of them doth ſolely 
depend upon the Revelation of 
Gods, Will made to us in the Holy 
Scriptures. It 1s plain that Man- 


kind was always undera Law, even ' 


before God had made any external 
and extraordinary Revelation ; elſe, 


how ſhall God judge the World? | 
| how 
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how ſhall they to whom! the Word 
of God never came, be acquitted 
or condemned at the Great day? 
For where there is no Law, there can 
neither be obedience nor tranſgreſ- 
fron. 

It is indeed an unſpeakable ad- 
vantage which we who are Chrifti- 
ans do enjoy, both in reſpe&t of 
the more clear and certain know- 
ledg of our duty in all the bran- 
ches of it, and likewile in regard of 
the powerful motives and atiiſtance 
which our blefied Savrorr in his 
Goſpel offers to us, to enable and 
encourage us to the diicharge of 
our Duty. But yet it 15 neverthe- 
leſs very uſeful tor us to confider 
the primarymand natural obligation 
to prety and virtue, which we com- 
monly call the Law of Nature ; this 
being every whit as much the Law 
of God , as the Revelation of his 
Will in his Word; and conſequent- 
| ly, 
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ly, nothing contained in the Word 
of God, or in any Pretended Rewe- 
lation from Him, can be interpret- 
ed to diſſolve the obligation of mo- 
ral duties plainly required by the 
Law of Nature. And if this one 
rhing were but well confiderd, it 
would be an efteCtual antidote a- 


gainſt the pernicious Doctrines of *? 


the Antinomians, and of all other 
Libertine-Enthuſuafts whatſoever : 
- Nothing being more incredible, 
than that Divine Revelation ſhould 
contradict the clear and unqueſt- 
onable DiCtates of Natural Light ; 
nor any thing more vain,than to "Ws 
cy that the Wo of God Ga releale 
.mcn from the Laws of Na: are. 
This the Author of the follows- 
ing Diſcourſes was very {enſible of, 
and wiſely {ſaw of what conſe 
quence it was to eſtabliſh the 
Principles and Duties of Religion 
upon their true and natural foun- 
dation 3 
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# dation ; which is ſofar from being 
/ a prejudice to Divine Revelation, 
2 that it prepares the way for it, and 
7 gives it greater advantage and au- 
 thoricy over the minds of men. 

Z Thirdly, To perlwade men to 
& Praftice of Religion, and the 


RZ-ertues of a good lite, by ſhewing 
10w natural and dire& an influence 
. ney have, not only upon our fic- 
ture bleſſedneſs i in another World, 
= but even upon the happineſs and 
2 proſperity oi this Preſent Lite. And 
Wfucely nothing is more likely to 
= prevail with wiſe and confiderate 
men to become Religious, than to 
be throughly convinced, that Rel:i- 
2 gon and Happineſs, our Duty and 
2our Intereſt, are really but one and 
the lame thing conſidered under ſe- 
'yeral notions. 
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1HE 


FIRST BOOK: 


SHEWING 


The Reaſonableneſs of the Princi- 
ples and Duties of Natural Re- 
ligion. 


CHAP. Ll. 


Concerning the ſeveral kinds of Evi- 
dence and Aſlenc. 


Intend, by God's aſſiſtance, in this 
Firſt Book, to treat concerning the 
reaſonableneſs and the Credibility 
of the Principles of Natural Reli- 
gion, 1n oppoſition tothat Humour 
of Scepticiſm and Infidelity which hath 
of late fo much abounded in the World, 
not only amoneſt ſenſual men of the 
vulgar fort, but even amongit tho: 
who pretend to a more than ordt- 
Rary mealure of Wit and Learning, 

B In 


In my entrance upon this Work, I am 
ſenſible of whar ill conſequence it may 
te, to lay the ſtreſs of a weighty cauſe 
upon weak or ob/cure Arguments, which 
inſtead of convin: 710 men, will rather 
harden and confirm 'them in their Er- 
rors. 

And therefore I cannot but think my 
ſelf obliged in the management of this 
Argument, to uſe my utmoſt caution and 
endeavour, that it may be done with fo 
much ſtrength and perſpicuity, as may 
be ſufficient to convince any man, who 
hath but an ordinary capacity, and an ho- 
neſt mind ; which are no other quahlifica- 
tions than what arc required to the inſti- 
tution of men, in all kinds of Arts and 
Sciences wharloever. 

In order to this, I judge it expedient 
to premiſe iomething concerning the ſe- 
veral kinds and deer ees of Evidence and 
Aſſent, and to lay down ſome common 
Principles, which may ſerve as a founda- 
tion to the ſollowing Diſcourſe. 

The ſeveral ways whereby men come 
to the knowledge or belief of any thing 
without immediate Revelation, are either 
by ſuch Evidence of things as is more 


Simple, 
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Chap. 1. of Natiradl Religion, 
s *{! Simple, relating tothe 
| | Senſes, 
| Outward. 
| Inward. 
Puderſtanding, ariſing either from 
the 
Nature of the things 1n them- 
ſelves. 
T, eftimony of others Concerning 
, them. 
Mixed, relating both to the Sexſes and 
7 @nderſtanding. 
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I. By Senſes, I mean thoſe Faculties 
whereby we arc enabled to diſcern and 
know ſuch particular Objes as are pre- 
ſent. Theſe are either 

I. Outward, by which we can appre- 
hend external objects, as whca we fee, or 
hear, or touch any thing preſentcd to us. 

2. /nvard, by which we can diſcern 7;- 
ternal objects, and are coniciovs to our 
ſelves, or ſenſible both of the impreſſions 
that are made upon our outward Sexſes, 
and of the inward motions of cur Minds ; 
- namely, cur apprehenſions, inclinations, 
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r TY 
| and the power of determining our ſelves, 
\ - . 
| as to our own Actions ; and by which 
we can at any time be aſſured of what we 
» 


think, or what we deſire, er purpoſe. 
B 2 Il: By 
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IT. By Dnder/tanding, I mean that Fa- 
culty whereby we are enabled to appre- 
hend the objects gf Knowledge, Generals 
as well as Particulars, Abſent things as 
well as Preſent; and to judge of their 
Truth or Falſhood,, Good or Evil. 

That kind of Evidence may be faid to 
ariſe from the nature of things, when 
there is ſuch a Congruiry or Incongruity 
betwixt the Terms of a Propoſition or the 
Deduttions of one Propoſition from ano- 
ther, as doth either ſatisfie the mind, or 
elſe leave it in doubt and heſitation about 
them, 

Thar kind of Fvidence is faid to ariſe 
from 7eſtimony, when we depend upon 
the credit and rclation of others for the 
truth or-falthood of any thing. There be- 
ing ſeveral things which we cannot o- 
therwiſe know, but as others do inform 
us of them. As namely Matters of Fat, 
regether with che account of Perſons and 
Places at a diſtance. Which kind of Evi- 
dence will be more or Icfs clear,according 
to the Authority and Credit of the Wit- 
neſs. | 

Befides theſe, there is a mixed kind of 2 
Evidence relating both to the Senſes and | 
Underſtanding, depending upon our own 
obſervation and repeated trials of _ if- 
ues 
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Chap. 1. of Natural Religion. 
ſues and events of Actions or Things, cal- 
led Experience. 

Theſe are the ſeveral kinds of Evidence 
whereby we attain to the knowledge or 
belief of things. 

The kinds of 4fſext proceeding from 
them, are reducible to theſe rwo Heads. 


CT. Knowledge or C ertainty,which may be 
| diſtinguiſhed into three kinds,whichl1 
L crave leave to call by the names of 
d @Phyjical. 
| , Mathematical. 

Moral. 
I. Opinion or Probability. 


I. That kind of 4fext which doth a- 
riſe from ſuch plain and clear Evidence 


* as doth not admit of any reaſonable cauſe 


+ of doubting, is called Xnow/edge or Cer- 


* ble. 


* tainty. 


r. I call that Phyfical Certainty which 
doth depend upon the Evidence of Seyſe, 
which isthe firſt and higheſt kind of Evi- 
dence of which humane Nature is capa- 


Nothing can be more manifeſt and 
plain to me, than thar I now ſee ſome- 
what which hath the appearance of ſuch 
2 colour or figure, than that I havein my 

B 3 mind 
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mind ſuch a thought, deſire, or purpoſe, 
and do feel within my ſelf a certain pow- 
er of determining my own actions,which 
is called Liberty. 

To ſay that we cannot tell whether 
we have Liberty, becauſe we do not un- 
derſtand the manner of Yolition, is all 
one as to fay, That we cannot tell whe- 
ther we ſee or hear, becauſe we do not 
underſtand the manner of Senſation. 

He that would go about to confute me 
inany of theſe Apprehenſions, ought to 
bring a Medium that is better known,and 
to derive his Argument from ſomewhat 
that is more evident and certain than 
theſe things are, unleſs he can think to 
overthrow and confute that which is 


more plain and certain , by that which 


is leſs plain and certain ; which is all one 
as togo about to out-weigh a heavy body 
by ſomewhat that is lighter, or to at- 
tempt the proving of ten to be more 
than eleven, than which nothing can be 
more abſurd. 

2. I call that Mathematical Certainty, 
which doth- more eminently belong to 


Mathematical things, not intending here- | 


by to exclude ſuch other matters as are 
capable of the like certainty ; namely, all 


ſuch fmple abſtracted Beings, as in their 
own 


wo _ 
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Chap. 1. of Natural Religion, 
own natures do lie ſo open,and are fo ob- 
vious to the underſtanding, that every 
man's judgment ( though never ſo much 
prejudiced ) muſt neceſſarily aſſent to 
them. Tis not poſſible for any man in his 
wits (though never ſo much addicted to 
Paradoxes ) to believe otherwiſe, but that 
the whole is greater than the part ; That 
contradiftions cannot be both true ; That 
three and three make fix ; That four is 
more than three. 
W There is ſuch a kind of Connexion be- 
twixt the Terms of ſome Propoſitions, 
ZW and ſome Dedutions are fo neceſſary as 
muſt unavoidably enforce our aflent. 
There being an evident neceſſity that 
ſome things mult be ſo, or not ſo, accor- 
ding as they are affirmed or denied ro be, 
Wand that ſuppoſing our faculties to be 
true, they cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe, 
without implying a contradiction. 
3. I call that Moral Certainty, which 
hath for its obje& ſuch Beings as are /e/s 
B/imple, and do more depend upon mixed 
F circumſtances. Which though they are 
F not capable of the ſame kind of Evidence 
with the former, ſo as to neceſſitate 
every man's Afſent, though his judgment 
be never ſo much prejudiced againſt 
them ; yet may they be fo plain, that 
B 4 every 


Of the Principles, 8&&c. Lib. I. 
every man whoſe judgment is free from 
prejudice will conſent unto them. And 
though there be no natural neceſſity,that 
ſuch things muſt be ſo, and that they 
cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe , without 
implying a contradiction ; yet may they 
be ſo certain as not to admit of any rea- 
ſonable doubt concerning them. 

Under each of theſe Heads there arc 
ſeveral Propoſitions, which may be tiled 
Self-evident and firſt Principles. 

Self-evident, becauſe they are of them- 
ſelves ſo plain, as not to be capable of 
proot from any thing that 1s clearer or 
more known. 

Firſt Principles, becauſe they cannot 
be proved 4 przori ; That which is firſt 
can have nothing betore it. 

Only they may receive ſome kind of 
Tluftration by Inſtances and Circumſtances, 
and by ſuch univerſal efes as do proceed 
from them; and from the monſtrous 
Abſjurdities that will follow upon the 
denial of them. 

Such Dedudions as do neceſlarily flov. 
from theſe Principles, have the ſame kind 
of Certainty, whether Phyſical, Mathema- 
tical, or Moral, with the Principies them- 
{clves from which they are deduced. W 

The rwo firſt of theſe, namely, Phyſical Y 

and 3 


Chap. 1. of Nataral Religion. 
and Mathematical Certainty may be ſtiled 


* Infallible ; and Moral Certainty may 


properly be ſtiled Indubitable. 

By Infalible Certainty , I do not mean 
abſolute Infallibility , becauſe that is an 
Tncommunicable Attribute. And it were 
no leſs than a blaſphemous arrogance, far 


® any man to pretend 7 ſuch a perfect un- 
Z erring judgment on which the Divine 


* power it {elf could not impoſe.But I mean 
® a Conditional Tnfallibility, that which ſup- 
© poſes our faculties to be true, and that 
2 we do not neglect the exerting of them. 
7 And upon ſuch a ſuppoſition there is a 
2 neceſſity that ſome things muſt be ſo as 
2 we apprehend them, and that they can- 


*7 not poſſibly be otherwiſe. 


* By Indubitable Certainty, 1 mean that 
# which doth not admit of any reaſonable 
cauſe of doubting, which is the only cer- 


\® tainty of which moſt things are capable ; 


2 and this may properly be aſcribed both 
to that kind of Evidence ariſing from the 
* Nature of things, and likewiſe to that 
$ which doth ariſe from 7e/t;mony, or from 
F Experience. 

I am from the nature of the things 
themſelves Morally certain , and cannot 
make any doubt of it, but that a 47nd 
free from paſſion and prejudice, is more fit 
fo 


Of the Principles, &c. - Lib. I. 
to paſs a true judgment, than ſuch a one 
as is byaſſed by affetions and intereſts. 
That there are ſuch things as Vertue and 
Vice. That Mantind is naturally defigned 
for a ſoctable life, That it is moſt agreea- 
ble to reaſon and the common interefs of 
thoſe in ſociety, that they ſhould be true to 
their Compadts, that they ſhould not hurt 
an innocent perſon, &c. 

And as for the evidence from 7eſ#/1-0- 
which depends upon the credit and au- 
thority of the Witneſſes, theſe may be ſo 
qualified as to their ability and jidelity, 
that a man muſt be a fantaſtical incredu- 
lous fool to make any doubt of them And 
by this it is that I am ſufficiently aſſur-d, 
That there was ſuch a perſon as Queen 
Elizabeth ; That there 1s ſuch a place as 
Spain. 

And fo for the Evidence of Experience, 
I am by that to a great degree aſſured of 
the ſucceſſion of Night and Day, Winter 
and Summer; and have no ſuch reaſon to 
doubt, whether the houſe wherein now 
I am, ſhall this next minute fall upon me, 
or the earth open and fwallow it up, as to 
be in continual fear of ſuch accidents, 


IH. That kind of Afent which doth a- 
riſe from ſuch evidence as is leſs plain and 
clear, 


Chap.1. of Natural Religion, 
clear, is called Opinion and Probability. 
When thoughthe proofs for a thing may 
preponderate any thing to be ſaid againſt 
it, yet they are not ſo weighty and per- 
ſpicuous as to exclude all reaſonable doubt 
and fearof the contrary. 
And this doth arife from a more im- 
Z perfet and obſcure repreſentation and 
2 conception of things, either by our Senſes 
# or Underſtandings, by Teſtimony or by 
= Experience. 
When the Evidence on each ſide doth 
equiponderate , this doth not properly 
= beget any Aſſent, but rather a Zefitation, 
* or ſuſpenſion of Aſſent. 
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CHAP. II. 


Two Schemes of Principles relating to 
Practical Things , whether Natu- 
ral or Moral, propoſed in the © 
Method uſed by HMathematicians 
of Poſtulata , Definitions , and 
Axioms. 


} | Aving premiſed theſe things in ge- 


neral concerning ſeveral kinds of -* 
v4.pc 1}. Evidences and Afſents ; I ſhall in the next 
More. Place offer ſome particular Schemes of 
Principles relating to Practical things, 
whether Natural or Moral, in the fame 
wayard method as is uſed in the Mathe- 
maticks, conſiſting of Poſtulata, Defini- 
tions and Axioms. 


A Scheme of Natural Principles. 


Poſtala. Every thing is endowed with ſuch a na* 
2: tural Principle, whereby it is neceſſarily i 
incliued to promote its own preſervation 
and well-being. 
That which hath in it a fitneſs to pro- 


mote 
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I3 


* mote this end, is called Good. And on the yen, i. 
— * contrary, that which is apt to hinder it, is 

® called Evil; Amongſt which there are ſeve- 
ral degrees, according, as things have more 


0 or leſs fitneſs, to promote or hinder this 

L end. 

8 The leſſening or eſcaping of Evil is to Dye. :. 
0 be reckoned under the notion of Good. 

s *® The leſſening or loſs of Good is to be 

d 2 reckoned under the notion of Evil. 


- proſecuted, that . which u Evil to be avoi- 
= ded. 
» The greater Good is to be preferred be- 
of -# fore the leſs, and the leſſer Evil to be en- 
> 7 dured rather than the greater, 


of FF Such kinds of things or events, whether 
s, 2 Good or Evil, as will certainly come to paſs, 
e 7 may fall under computation , and be eti- 
2= RB mared as to their ſeveral degrees, as well 


j- 73 as things preſent. Becauſe when ſuch a 
2 ſpace of time is elapſed, that which is 
# now juture, Will become preſent. Which 
4 uy ground of mens dealing for Rever- 
"2 /rons. 


- XX _ And thus likewiſe is it for ſuch things 


'y 4 <5 ray probably come to paſs ; Though this 
in probability ſhould be ſomewhat remote, 

It is counted a valuable thing, and may 
* be eſtimated at a certain rate, for a man 


to 


That which is Good is to be choſen and Axiom 1. 


of the Principles, &c. Lib. 1. 


to be one amongſt four or five equal # 
Competitors for a place, to be the fourth ® 
or fitth Expectant of an Inheritance ; 
though in ſuch Caſes there be the odds of 3 
Three or Four to One; yet the price 3 
that is ſet upon this, may be ſo propor- 2 
tioned, as either to reduce it to an equa- 
lity , or make it a vety advantageous 
Bargain. 

5.4 preſent Good may reaſonably be par- 
ted with, upon a' probable expettation of a 
future Good which is more excelent.Which * 
is the. caſe of Merchants, who have large 7 
Eſtates, in their own poſſeſſion, which 
they may ſafely keep by them ; and yet 
chuſe to venture them upon a thouſand 
hazards, out of an apprehenſion that 
there is a greater probability of their gain- 
ing, than of their loſing by ſuch Adven- 
tures. 

And this would be much more reaſo- 
nable, if beſides the probability of gain- 
ing by theſe Adventures, there were the 
like probability of their berng utterly un- 
done and ruined, if they ſhould neglect ? 
or refuſe to venture. F 

The greater the advantage is, the 
more reaſonable muſt it be to adven- 
ture for it, If it be reaſonable for a 
man to run the venture of 20 /. for the 
gain 
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gain of a hundred pounds, much more 
® tora thouſand. 

' ® The reaſon why men are moved to 
2 believe a probability of gain by adventu- 
T ring their Stocks into ſuch ſoreign Coun- 

tries as they have never ſeen, and of 
# which they have made no trial, is from 
2 the Teſtimony of other Credible Perſons, 
Z who profeſs to have known thoſe places, 
Z and the Advantages of Traffick thi- 
ther by their own experience. And 
* this is generally accounted a ſufficient 
Z Argument to perſwade others unto the 
2 like Trials. 
Z. The reaſon which moved men to ad- 
> venture for the firſt diſcovery\of unknown 
Z Countries, is, becauſe they had fair pro- 
& babilities to perſwade them, that there 
& were ſuch places, which would probably 
Bafford very gainful Traffick. 
= And upon the fame ground, it any 
Zconſiderable number of men, fuch whom 
2 we eſteem the moſt wife and the moſt 
Zhoneſt, thould aflure us, that they did 
firmly believe ( theugh they did not 
know it by experience ) that there was 
= IX fuch an undiſcovered Country, to which 
8 if men would make any Ventures , their 
Gains would be a thouſand times more 
than could be expeRted by any other 
| way 
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way of Traffick ; and that upon this per- 
ſwaſion, they themſelves did reſolve to 
venture their eſtates, and {ſhould withall 
offer ſuch Arguments for the reaſonable- 
neſs of whatthey aſlert, as to any men, 
whoſe Judgments were unprejudiced , 
would renderit much more probable than 
the contrary : In this caſe, he that would 
at rationally , according to ſuch. Rules 
and Principles as all mankind do obſerve 
in the government of their Actions, muſt 
be perſwaded to do the like, unleſs he 
would be counted fooliſh, and one that 
did affect Singularity. 


6.4 preſent Evil is to be endured for the 
avoiding of a probable future Evil, which 


is far greater. Which is the reaſon of | 


mens undergoing the miſchiefs and hard- 


ſhips of War, the charges and vexations 
of Law-ſuits, the trouble of Faſting and 
Phyſick. A man will endure the pain of 
Hunger and Thirſt, and refuſe ſuch Meats 
and Drinks as are moſt grateful to his 
Appetite, if he be perſwaded that they 
will endanger his health, eſpecially if he 
believe that they are poiſoned. He will 
chuſe to take nauſeous offenſive Phyſick, 
upon a probable expectation that he may 


thereby prevent,or cure a dangerous Sick- | 
neſs. The 
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The greater the Evil is, the more rea- 
ſon is there to venture the leſs of a leſs 
Good, or the ſuffering of a leſs Eu, for 
the eſcaping of it. 


A'Stheme of Moral Principles. 


There are ſeveral #i»ds of Creatures in poguiz 
the World, and ſeveral degrees of dignity tum. 


amongſt, them, ſome being more excel- 
lent than others, Animate more than 7r- 
animate Senſitives more than Yegetatives, 
and Mex more than Brutes, It 1s a grea= 
ter preheminence to have Life, than to 
be without it ; to have Life, and Sex/e, 
than to have Life only ; to have Ltfe, 
Senſe and Reaſon, than to have only Life, 
and Seyſe, 


That which doth conſtitute any thing ».s.. , 


in its being, and diſtinguiſh ir trom all 
other things, is called the Form or Eſſence 
of ſuch a thing. 


That: ſlate or condition by which the pefn ». 


nature of any thing is advanced to the 
utmoſt perſeion of which it is capa- 
ble according to its rank and kind, is 
called the chzef end, or happineſs of ſuch 

a thing. 
The Nature of Plants doth conſiſt in 
C having 


0f the Principles, &c. - Lib. 1. 
having a Yegetative Soul, by whichthey 
receive nouriſhment and growth, and are 
enabled ro multiply their kind. 

The utmoſt pertetion which this Kind 
of Being is capable of, is to grow up to 
a ſtate of Maturity, to continue unts its 
natural Period , and to propagate its 
kind. | 

The Mature of Brates (befides'what 
is common to them with Plants) doth 
conſift in having fuch Faculties, whereby 
they are capable of apprehending'exter- 
nal Objedts,and of receiving pain or plea- 
ſure from them. 

The Perfedion proper to theſe doth 
conliſt in fenfitive pleaſures, or the'enJoy- 
ing of ſuch things as are grateful to their 
Appetites and Senies, 

The Nature of Man { beſides what is 
common tohim with Plants and Brutes ) 
doth conſiſt in that Faculty of Reaſon, 
whereby he is made capable of Religron, 
of apprehending a Deity, and of expe- 
ing a ſuture ſtate of Rewards and Pumſh- 
ments. Which are capacities common to 
all Mankind, notwithitanding the utmoſt 
endeavours that can be uſed for the ſup- 
preſl.ng of them; and which no other 
Creature in this viſible world, except Man, 
doth partake of. 

The 
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The: Happineſs of Man;dotly confifd in 
the perfedting of this Faculty ;: that 1s; in 
ſuch a ſtate or condition as: is molt a- 
greeable- to Reaſon, and as, may entitle 
him-to-the divine favour, - and afford him 
the beſt aſſurance of.a-bleſicd eſtate aſtey 
thus Life. | | 

That which every Man dothand muſt 
propoſe anto. himfelt, is: the being; in, as 
good @'conditian-as- he is capable of, or 
as is reaſonable for him toexpect. , And 
the deſire of- this-is not, properly a Det y, 
or 2 Meral-Verwwe, about which Men have 
a- liberty. of aGting ;- but, "tis. 3 Natural 
Prencipte, : ike ' the deſcent of heavy Bo- 
dies, it flows- neceflaxily from the very 
frame of our Natures ;, Men muſt do 4 
nor can they do otherwiſe, 


. g 


The Cuftomary Actions. of, Men, con- p.g, ,, 


ſidered as Voluntary ,i and. as Capable of 
Reward or Puniſhment, are ihiled Mo» 
ral. 


mote the-well-ſare of man conſidered as a 
Senſitive Beingyis ſtiled Natural Good, ; fo 
that which hath a fitneſs ro promote the 
wellfare of ., man as-a national, voluntary 
and free Agent,is ſtiked Moral Good.;. and 
the contrary to is, Moral Evil, 


C 2 T hat 


As that which hath a. fitneſs to; pros yg, ,, 
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That which'is morally goed, is to be 

defired and proſecuted z that which is evi/ 
is to be avoided. 

The greater Congruity or Incongruity 
there is in any thing to the reaſon of 
Mankind, and the greater tendency it 
hath to promote or hinder the perfection 
of man's Nature, ſo much greater degrees 
hath it of moral Good or Evil. To which 
we ought to proportion our Jxclimation 
or Averſion. | 

There is in ſome things ſuch a natural 
decency and fitneſs, as doth render them 
moſt agreeable to our Reaſon, and will be 
ſufficient to recommend them to our pra- 
Qice, abſtrafting. from'all conſiderations 
of Reward. As in loving thoſe who are 
kind to ns, and from whom we receive 
Benefit; in compenſating Good with 
Good, and not with Evil. 


It 4s moſt ſuitable both to the Reaſon 


and Intereſt of Mankind, that every one 
ſhould ſubmit themſclves\to him, upon 
whom they depend' for their Well-being, 
by doing Rich things as may Tender them 
acceptable to him; - + 

It 1s a deſirable thing for'a man to 
have the aſſiſtance of others in his need 
and diſtreſs. And *tis not reaſonable for 
ig to expect this from others , unleſs 


he 
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he himſelf be willing to ſhew it to 0- 
thers, F 
The Rational Nature, and the Perfe&;- ax. 3. 
on belonging to it, being more noble than 
the Sexfttive,therefore Mora/Good is tobe 
preferred before Natural, and that which 
is Morally Evil is more to be hated and 
avoided, than that which is Natural. 

A preſent natural Good may be parted Ax. 4 
with upon a probable expectation of a 
| future moral Good. 
A preſent natural Evil isto beendured ** 
* for the probable avoiding of a future mo- 
* ral Evil. 
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CHAP. 1. 


Some Propoſitions neceſſary to be pre- 


_ qniſed for the removing of ſeveral 
Prejudices m Debates about Reli- 


Lon, 


Eſides what hath been already ſug- 
geſted concerning the firſt Founda- 

tions to be laid, in order to a Diſcourſe 
about Natural Religion, I ſhall in'the next 
place offer to conſideration theſe ſeven 
following Propoſitions,as being very pro- 


per to prevent or obviate the Cavils of ' 


Sceptical captious men. 

1. Such things as in themſelves are e« 
qually true and certain, may not yet be ca- 
pable of the ſame kind or degree of Ev4- 
dence as to us. As for inſtance, That there 
was ſuch a man as K ng Henry the Eighth, 
That there are ſuch Places as America, or 
China. I fay theſe things may in them- 
ſelves be <cqually true and certain with 
thoſe other Matters, 7bat we now ſee 
and are awake, That the three angles 
ina Triangle are equal to two right ones. 
Though for the firſt of theſe we have 
only 
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only the teſtimony of others,and humane 
Tradition, whereas for the other we have 
Senſitive Proof, and Mathematical De- 
monſtration. And the Reaſon is becauſe 
all Truths are in themſelves equal, ac- 
cording to that ordinary Maxim, Ferztas 
vow recipit magis & mings. And there- 
fare nothing can be more irrational than 
for a man to doubt of, or deny the truth 
of any thing, becauſe it cannot be made 
out by ſuch kind of proofs of which the 
nature of fuch a thing is not capable. A 
man may as well deny khere is any ſuch 
thing as Zrigbt or Colour, becauſe he can- 
not hear it ; or Seuud, becauſe he cannot 


ſee it, as to deny the truth of other things 


becauſe they cannot be made out by ſen- 
ſitive or demonſtrative proofs. The kinds 
of Probation for ſeveral things , being as 
much diſproportioned, as the objects of 
the ſeveral Senſes are to one another. 


mult the Evidences for them be ; and that 
tis an argument of an undiſciplined wit 
not to acknowledge this. He that is rati- 


onal and judicious, will expe& no other 
C 4 kind 


24 Of the Principles, &c. - © Lib. I; 
kind of Arguments in any caſe than the 
Subjet-marter will bear. How incongru- 
ous would it be for a Mathemartician to 
perſwade with eloquence, to uſe all ima- 
ginable inſinuations and intreaties that he 
might prevail with his Hearers to believe 
that Three and Three make Six? It would 
be altogether as vain and improper in 
matters belonging to an Orator, to pre- 
tend to ſtrict Demonſtration. All things 
are not capable of the ſame kind of Evi- 
dence. Though the Concluſions in Ma- 
thematicks, by reaſon of the abſtrafted 
nature of thoſe Sciences, may be demon- 
ſtrated by the cleareſt and moſt unqueſti- 
onable way of Probation to our Reaſon ; 
yct it 15 not rational to expett the like 
proof, in ſuch other matters as are not of 
the like nature. This he himſelf applies 
to Moral things, which being not of ſuch 
/imple al trated Natures, but depending 
upon mxed Circumſtances,are not there- 
fore capable of ſuch kind of Demonſtra- 

Protrept, 13VE Proofs. "Tis a Saying of Famblichus, 
inywbol. That Demonſtrations are not to be ex- 
23. *pected in matters concerning God and di- 
vine things. Nor is this any greater pre- 
judice to the certainty of ſuch rhings,than 
it is that God is inviſible. And thus like- 
wiſe it 15, for the ſame reaſon, with many 
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icular concluſions in Natural Pbhjloſo- 


phy. And as for Matters of Fatt,concern- 


ing Times , Places , Perſons , Adtions , 
which depend upon S:ory, and the relati- 
on of others, theſe things are not capable 
of being proved by ſuch ſcientifical Prin- 
ciples as the others are. Now no ſober 
man can deny but - that ſeveral things in 
Moral, and in Natural Philoſophy are in 
themſelves asabſolutely, and as certainly 
true, jandas firmly believ'd by ys, as any 
Mathematical Principle or Concluſion can 
be. From whence I infer this, That it is 
not, ought not to be any prejudice to the 
truth or certainty of any thing, that it is 
not to be made out by ſuch kind of proofs, 
of which the nature of that thing is not 
capable, provided it be capable ot fatisfa- 
Cory proots of another kind. 

3- When a thing is capable of good proof 
in any kind, men ought to reſt ſatisfied in 
the beff evidence for it, which that kind of 
things will bear, and teyond which, better 
could not be expeted.ſuppoſing it were true. 
They ought not to expedt either ſenſible 
Proof, or Demonſtration for ſuch Mat- 
ters as are not capable of ſuch Proofs, 
ſuppoling them to be true. Becauſe other- 
wiſe nothing mult be aſſented to and be- 
lieved, but rhat which hath the higheſt 
Evi- 
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Evidence: All other things being to be 


looked upon, as uncertain and doubtful, © 


and wholly excluded from all poffibility 
of being known. And at this rate, men 
muſt believe nothing at all in ſtory, be- 
cauſe fuch things cannot be demonſtre- 
ted ; and 'tis poſſible that the reſt of Man- 


kind might have combined together to * 


impoſe upon them by theſe Rehations.And 
how abhorrent ſuch Sceptical Primciples 
muſt needs be to common Reaſon, I need 
not fay. Thoſe who will pretend fuch 
kind of grounds for their disbelief of any 
thing, will never be able to perſwade o- 
thers, that the true cauſe why they do 
not give their Afﬀent, is, becauſe they 
have no Reaſon for it, but becauſe they 
have no mind to it. No/le in cauſa eſt, wor 
poſſe pretenditur. 

And on the other ſide, when we have 
for the proof of any thing, ſome of the 
higheſt kinds of Evidence, in this caſe it is 
not the ſuggeſtion of a meer poſlibility, 
that the thing may be otherwiſe; that 
ought to be any ſufficient cauſe of doubt- 
10g. 

To which I ſhall only add, that we 
may be unqueſtionably fure of many 
things as to their Exiſtence, and yet we 
may not be able to explain the nature 


of 
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Chap.3- Of Naturdl\'Rehtgion. 
of them. No, man in his'Wits can make 
any doubt, whether there be ſach things 
as Motion, and Senfſation,and Continuity 
of Bodies : And yet theſe things are 
commonly eſteemed inexplicable. So that 
our not being ableto ſee to the bottom of 
things, and to give a diſtin account of 
the nature and manner of them, can be 
no ſaſicient cauſe to doubt of their Be- 
IMF. 

G . The mind of man may and muſt give 
a form aſſent to ſome things, without any 
kind of heſitation or doubt of the contrary, 
where yet the Euadences for ſuch things 
are not ſo infallible,but that there is a poſ- 
febility, that the things may be otherwiſe; 
(7. e.) There may be an indubitable cer- 
tainty, where rhere 1s not an z»fa//ible 
certainty. And that kind of certainty 
which doth not admit of any doubt, may 
ſerve us as well to all intents and purpo- 
ſes, as that which is infallible. A man may 
make no doubt, whether he himfelf were 
baptized, whether ſuch perſons were his 
Parents, of which yet he can have no 
other Evidence than Tradition, and the 
Teſtimony of others. Who is there ſo 
wildly Sceptical as to queſtion, whether 
the Sun ſhall riſe in the Eaſt, and not in 
the North or Weſt, or whether it ſhall 
riſe 
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Of- the Principles; &c; Lib. I: 
riſe at all: Becauſe the contrary is not im- 
poſſible,and doth not imply any Contra- 
diction 2 Suppoſe that in digging of the 
Earth amongſt ſome ancient Ruins,a man 
ſhould find a round flat piece of Metal, 
in the exact ſhape of an old Medal, with 
the Image and Inſcription of one of the 


Roman Emperors. Or ſuppoſe he ſhould 


dig up a large Stone of the ſhape of an 
ancient Tomb-ſtone, with a diſtin& In- 
ſcription upon it, of the Name and Quali- 
ty of ſome Perſon ſaid to be buried un- 
der it. Can any Rational Man doubt, whe- 
ther one of theſe were not a piece of Coin, 
and the other a Grave-ſtone > Or ſhould 
a man be bound to ſuſpend his Aſſent 
and Belief of this, barely upon this 
ground, becauſe 'tis poſſible that theſe 
might have been the mutual ſhapes of that 
particular Metal and Stone , and that 
thoſe which ſeem to be Letters or Figures 
engraven or emboſſed upon it, may be 
nothing elſe but ſome caſual dents or ca- 
vities, which by the various motions and 
temper of the matter , did happen to 


them, amongſt thoſe many millions of 4 


other Figures which they were capable 
of ; Who would not think fuch a man 
to be ſtrangely wild, and irrational, who 
could frame to himſelf any real oupees 
ITONM 
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from ſuch Conſiderations as theſe 2 Why, 
*tis the ſame kind of abſurd dotage that 
Scepticks in Religion are guilty of, in 
ſuſpending their aſſent meerly upon this 
ground, becauſe ſome Arguments for it 
do not fo infallibly conclude, but that 
there is a poſſibility things may be otker- 
wiſe. He that will raiſe to himſelf, and 
cheriſh in his mind, any real Doubts, ac- 
cording to the meer poſſibility of things, 
ſhall not be able to determine himſelf to 
the Belief or PraQtice of any thing. He 
muſt not ſtay" within Doors, for tear the 
Houſe 'ſhould fall upon him, for that is 
poſſible ; nor-muſt he go out, leſt the next 
man that meets him ſhould kill him ; for 
that alſo is poſſible: And ſo muſt it be for 
* his doing or forbearing any other Action. 
> Nay, Iadd farther, that man is fureto be 
= deceived in very many things, who will 
23 doubt of every thing, where *tjs poſſible 
* he may bedeceived. 

I appeal to-the common judgment of 
Mankind, whether the humane Nature 
be not ſo framed, as to acquieſce in ſuch 
a Moral Certainty, as the nature ofthin 
is capable of ; and if it were otherwiſe ; 
whether that Reaſon which belongs to 
us, would not prove a burden and a tor- 
ment to us, rather than a privilege, by 
keep» 
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keeping us; i a continual ſfuſpente, and 
thereby rendring; our Conditions perpes ® 
tually reſtleſs and unquiet? Wonld-nor © 
ſuch men. be generally accounted out. of 
their Wits, who could. pleaſe. themifalyes; 
by entertaining, at«al hoprs of any ming 
meerly upon-account of thrrpoflibility of 
it. ; or | torment themſelves with / aiZrad 
fears of all-fuck evils 25 are poſlible 2; Is 
there any thing imaginable more wild and 
extravagat- amongſt, thoſe! in ' Bedlam); 
than this: would- be? - . Why; Dowbs'is2 
kind of Fear, and.is commonly ſtiledifar« 
mida oppofitj, and-tis the fame'kind-of 
madaecls'tor a man-to dv#ktr ot. any thing, 
as to - hope | far, or fear; it -+uponra meer 
poſſibility, Bar 7 

5. 'Tis-ſuftcient that, uttters of Faith 
and Religion be propounded.'in ſuch 4! way; 
as to rehder thews highly credible, fo a5-am 
honeſt and teachable- quan may wikingiy 
and ſafely aſſent to them: and accgrding 10, 
the Rules of- Prudence be-jlſtsfied info do- 
ing. Nor 1s--it either Neceffary' of ,'Go& 
venient , that they- ſhould. be-eſtabliſhed 
by-fuch- cogent Evidence,: as- to 'necefily 
tate. Aſſent. Becanfe +, this wonld-- not 
leave any. place for- the;'Vertue. of, Be- 
lieving, or the freedony of our obedience z 
nor any ground for'Reward and Punilh- 

ment 
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ment. Tt would nat be thank-worthy for 

| a man'to believe 'that which of 
he muſt believe, and cannor/ of 


chuſe. | & | 
Rewards and Puniſhments do properly 
belong to free Actions,fuch as are under a 
XZ man's Power , either to ds or forbear; 
Z not co ſuch as ate neceſſary. There is no 
*Z more reafon to reward: a man for belte- 
= ving that four is more than-three, than 
= for being hungry or ſkeepy ; becauſe theſe 
= things do” not proceed from chozee, but 
2X from natural necefity. A man muſt 'doſo, 
7 nor can he do otherwife. ? 1211 
= TIdonot fay, Thartthe Principles of Re- 
% ligion are metely probable ; I have before 
2 aſſerted them to be moraly cartuin.' And 
* that to a man who is careful ' to preſerve 
> his mind free from Prejudice, and to co#- 
*>> fider, they will appear nuqueftionable, and 
= the deduttions from them demonſtrable : 
> But now becauſe that which is neceflary 
= to beget this certainty in the mind, name- 
_= ly, impartial Coyfideration, is in a man's 
7 Power, therefore the belief or disbelief of 
= theſe things is a proper ſubject for Rewards 
and Paniſhmenrs. 

There *wonld be little reaſon for the 
Scripture fo much to magnifierhe Grace of 
Faith as being ſogreat a vertue, andid ac- 

cepta- 


Grot. de ence; by our aſſent to them. Zr ſerma E- 


ſeen,and yet have beljieved,Jot0.29.Signi- 1 
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ceptable to God, if every one were,neceſli- 
tated to.it,, whether he would or no, And * 
therefore God is pleaſed to propoſe theſe * 
matters of belief to us in ſuch a way, as 
that we might give ſometeſtimony of our 2 
teachable diſpofitions, , and of our obedi» * 


vangelis tanquam”" Lapis efſet Lydius, .ad ® 
quem ingenia ſanahilia, explorarentur,.as 
the learned Grot ius ſpeaks concerning, the 
DoGrine of the Goſpel,whereby God was 
pleaſed-as ,with a 'Touch-ſtone to prove 
and try: what kind of tempers men. are of, 
whether they are ſo ingenuous as toaccept 

of ſufficient Evidence, in the confirmation 

of a holy Doctrine. And the Scripture doth * 
in ſeveral places make uſe of the Word 2 
Faith, according to. this notion of it,as it *® 
conſiſts in s readineſs of mind to cloſe with 
and give aſſent unto things upon ſuch evi- 
dence as.1s in it ſelf ſufficient. To which 
purpoſe is that expreſſion of our Saviour 
to Thomas, Bleſſed are they that have not © 


fying it to be amore excellent, commen- 
dable and blelied thingfor a man ta yield 7 
his aſſent, upon ſuchevidenceas is in it fell | 
ſufficient, without inſiſting upon more; it 

denotes good inclinations in men towards * 
Religion, and that they have worthy ? 
thoughts * 
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thoughts of the djvine power and good- 
neſs, when they are willing to ſubmitunto 
ſuch Arguments in the confirmation of a 
holy Doctrine,as to unprejudic'd Perſons, 
zre ip themſelves ſufficient to induce Be- 
lief. It was this diſpoſition that was;com- 
mended in the Ber ears, for which they 
are ſtiled 'fvzwinper, more ingenuous,teach- Acts t7, 
able and candid,more nob/ethan others,be- ** 
cauſe they received the Word with all rea- 
* dineſs of mind,(i.e.) were ready and wit 
= ling to aſſent to the Goſpel, upon ſuch E- 
& vidence as was in it ſelf ſufficient racon- 
# vince reaſonable and unprejudiced men. 
"3 - Andon the other ſide,it was the want 
= of this giſpoſition, which, is condemned, 
XZ Mat.13.58.where tis faid that our Saviour 
* did not, many mighty works in his own Coun- 
* try.becauſe of their unbelief, ( i,e,. ) That 
= prejudice which there was upon them;b 
their knowledge of his mean parentage & 
& birth, and their ignorance of his divine 
: 7 commiſſionand high calling,did indiſpoſe 
2 them for an equal judgment of things,and 
# render themunteachable.And having tried 
this by doing ſome mighty worksamong(t 
them,he would not domany,becauſcoftheir 
incapacity of receiving benefit by them. 
Wicked men are in the Scripture-phraſe 
filed "Ti 47a; Fllil inſuaſibilitatis, un- 
D per- 
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Eph. 5. 6. peffwadable men, fuch as no Reafon can 
Co; 3.5. convinee.” And elewhere they are tiled 
Som. St, "Which we tranflate unteaſonable 

mien: But the Word may ſignifie2bſurd; 
conturnacivas perfohs, who' are not to be 
fxed-by any Principtes,whom no Topicts 
can wotk upon, being dire&ly oppoſite 
to this *vertue of Faith,as appears by the 
riext Gate; For al meh Davie wat Paith. 
Suppoſing Mankind to be eridbwed (as 
all brhier thirgs are) witha nattiral'Princis 
ple, whereby they ate Arongly inclined to 
ſeek their own preſervation #nd happineſs? 
and fuppoſing theit tobe ration ad free 
creatures, able to jkvlge of, and Eaſt the 
means conducding'r6 this end: Nothing can 
be more reafonabſeinthis eaſe, thin-that 2 
ſuch creatures ſhiuſtbertader the obliga» 2 
tionof acceptmgfackevidence,as'in it fe! 
is ſufficient for their conviction. ' + 
6. Whes thbye'is' mo ſuch evrilent certain 
ty,ds to take away all kind of dotBYing ; int 
fach cafes,a judgment that is equal and ims 
partial muſt tuttine tothe treater probabili- 
7ies. That is no jult balance, wherein the 
heavieſt ſide will not preponderate;: In all 
the'ordinary affairs dfhfe, mer ue topaide 
their ations by thisrale, mmaytoinchine 
ro that which 1s molf prob*bFe'and likely, 
When they cannot attain tony Clear un- 
queſli- 
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queſtionable certainty. | And ' that ' matt 
wonld be generally counted a Fool who 
thould do' otherwiſe. Now let. it be ſuppo» 
ſed, that ſome of the great Principles inRe- 
lgion, ſhould nor ſeem to ſome men altos 
gether ſo evident as to be wholly unque+ 
ſtionable,yet ought their aſſent ſtill to in» 
cline to'the grearer probability. 

Wheiv it is faid to be'a duty for men to 
believe any thing, or to xeſce in fuch 
kind of Evidence as is fufficient for the 
proaf of if - The meaning is not;as if there 
were 4ny moral obligation upon the 'Z/n#- 
derſttidihg,which is proper only unto the 
WHI;but the meaning 1s, that men fthould 
be careful 'to6- preſerve: their minds. free 
from any witful prejudice and partiahity, 
that they ſhould ferroufly: attend to, and 
confide? the Evidence" propoſed to them, 
ſo as to take a juſt eſtimare of it. For tho? 
it be true that the judgments of menmuſt 
by a nathral neceſſity; preponderate on 
that fide where the greateſt evidence lies ; 
ſuppoſmg' the mind to be cqually diſpo» 
ed,and the balance robe juſt; yet mult it 
withall be granted to be a particular ver- 
tae and felicity to keep the mind to ſuch 
an'equal frame of judging. There are ſome 
men, who have ſuthcient abilities to a&{- 
cern betwixt the true difference of things; 
D 2 but 
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but what through their vicious afſeRions 
and voluntary prejudices, making them 
unwilling that ſome things ſhould betrue; 
whatthrough their inadverteney;or neg- 
te& to:confiderand compare things toge- 
ther, they are not to be convinced by 
plain Arguments; not..through any. in- 
ſufficiency in the Evidence,but, by reaſon 
of ſome "defect or corruption in the Fa- 
ex/ty that ſhould . judge of it, --Now the 
negle& of keeping our minds in ſuch an 
equal .Frame, rhe not applying of .our 
thoughts: to confider of ſuch matters of 
moment, /2s do highly concern.a man: t0 
de rightly informed in, muſt-needs be a 
Vice..: 'And though none of the Philoſo- 
phers {that I know of )doreckon this kind 


of Faith (as it may be tiled) this reacha- b; 


ableneſs and equality of mind-if+ confide- 
ring and judging of matfers of importance 
amongſt other re/lettual virtyes ; yet to 


me itſeems, that it may juſtly; challenge | 


a place amongſt them ; ' and that for this 
reaſon, becauſe the rwo Extreams of it, 


by way of Excefs and Defett, I mean. the 


alſenting unto ſuch things upon inſuffici- 
ent Evidence which is called Credulity, 
and the nor. afſenting unto them upon 
tufficient Evidence, which is called: /ucre- 


dulity or Vnbelief,are both of them. Vices, | 
Now 
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Now where the Exceſs 'and. Defet do 


make Vices, or ſuch Things as ought not- 


to be, there the Mediocrity mult denote 
ſomething that ought to be, and conle- 
quently muſt be a Vertue, and hayein it 
the Obligation of Puty. 

7. If in avy Matter offered to can(jden 
ration, the Probabilities on both fides be 
ſuppoſed to be equal ; (ln this Cale, though 
an impartial Judgment cannot be obliged 
to incline to one fide rather than roghe 0- 
ther, Lecauſe our A4ſſent to Things muſt 
by a Neceſlity of Nature, be proportioned 
to our Evidence for them : And where 
neither ſide doth preponderate, the Ba- 
lance ſhould hang even. ) 7ez even in this 
Caſe, men may be obliged to order their 
Actions in favour of that hide, which ,ap- 
pears to be maſt ſafe and advintagerousfor 
their own intereſt,.Suppole a man travelling 
upon the Road,tq meet with two doubt» 
ful ways, concerning neither of which he 
can have any the lealt probability to in- 
duce him to beheve that one 15 more like 
to be the true way to his Journeys end, 
than the atier; only he 1s upon good 
grounds a{lured,thart in one of theſe ways 
he ſhall mcet with much rrouble, diflicul- 
ty, danger, which the other is altogether 
free from : In this caſe, though a man be 
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not bound to believe that one of them'is a 
truer way than the other, yet-is he obli. 
ed in pradence'to take the ſafeſt. 

Nay, T add further, If the probabilities 
on the one hand ſhould ſomewhat prepon- 
derate the other; yet if there be no con- 
fiderable hazard on that ſide which hath 
the leaſt probability,and'a very great ap- 
parent danger in a miſtake about the 0- 
ther: In this caſe, Prudence will oblige a 
man'tfo do that which may make moſt 
for hisown ſafety. 


Theſe are thoſe preparatory Principles [1 


which I thought fir to premiſe, as a ne- 


ceflary Foundation: for any debate with | 


captious men about theſe firſt grounds of 
Religion. And they are each ot them ( I 
think) of ſach perfpicuity, as to need lit- 
tle more than the bare Propoſal of them, 
and the Explication of their Terms, to e- 
vince the truth of them. 
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' 2 CHAP: Iv. 


' F Concerning the Exiſtence of a Deity, 
| and Pf Arguments for it. The Fit 
| Argument , From the Univerſal Can- 
3 ſent and Agreement of Mankind; and 
® the Objeflions anſwered. 


y Heſe things being premiſed,] betake 
| my ſelf to that which was at firſt 
 X propoſed as the chief deſign of this Book 

-# namely, to prove the Reaq/onableneſs an 

= the Credibility of the Principles of Nataral 
2 Religion. 

* By Religian, I mean that general habig 
& of Reverence tawards the Divine Nature, 
whereby we are enabled and enclined tg 
worſhipand ſerve Gad after ſuch a mannex 
as we conceive molt agreeable to his will, 
ſo as ro procure his Favour and Bleſljng. 

I call that Narura/ Keljgion,which-meg 
might know, and thould be obliged unte, 
by the meer principles of Reaſon, umproy'd 
by conſideration and experience,wichout 
the help of Revelation. 
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This doth comprehend under it, theſe 
three principal things : 

rt. A Beliefand an Acknowledgment 
of the Divine Nature and Exiſtence- 

2. Due Apprehenſions of his Excellen- 
cies and Perfections. ' 


3. Suitable Aﬀedions and Demeanour 


towards him. 
| Concerning each of which I ſhall treat 
in order. | 

I. There muſt be a firm Belief of the 


Divine Nature and Exiſtence. Primus eff © 


Deorum Cultus, Deos credere, ſaith Seneca. 


Anſwerable to that of the Apoſtle, Xe | 


that comes to God muſt believe that he is. 
Now that this is a Point highly credible, 


and ſuch as every ſober rational man,who | 


will not offer violence to his own Facul- 
ties, muſt ſubmit unto, I ſhall endeavour 
to evince by the plaineſt Reaſon. 

In treating concerning this Subject, 
which both in former and later times hath 
been fo largely diſcuſſed by ſeveral Au- 
thors, I ſhall not pretend to the invention 
of any new Arguments, but content my 


felf 'with the 'management of ſome of 


thoſe old ones, which to me ſeem moſt 
plain and convincing. Namely, from 

' 1. The univerſal Conſent of Nations, 
in all places and times. 


roles: 
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2. The Original of the World. 

3. That excellent . contrivance. which 
there is in all natural things. 

4. The Works of Providence in the 
Government of the World. 


i. From the univerſal Conſent of Na» 
tions in all places and times, which muſt 
needs render any thing highly credible to 
all fach as will but allow the humane Na- 
ture to be rational, and to be naturally 
endowed with a capacity of diſtinguiſh- 
ing betwixt Truth and Falſhood. 

It is laid down by the * Philoſopher as * ariſt. 
the proper way of Reaſoning from Autho- Top- 
rity, That what ſeems true to ſome wiſe 
men, may upon that account be eſteemed 
ſomewhat probable; what is believed by 
moſt wiſe men, hath a further degree of 
probability ; what moſt men,both wiſe and 
unwiſe, do aſſent unto, is yet more pra» 
bable : But what all men have generally 
conſentedto,hathfor it the higheſt degree 
of Evidence of this kind,that any thing is 
capable of: And it muſt be monſtrous ar- 
rogance and folly for any ſingle Perſons 
to preler their own judgments before the 
general ſuffrage of Mankind. 

It 2s obſerved by ,#1:an,That the noti- var. Hiſt. 
ons conceraing the Exiſtegce and Nature l\b.2c.;1- 
Ot 
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of God, and-of a future ſtate, were mare 
firmly believed , and 'did uſually make 
deeper impreſſion upon'the ifiterate Ful- 
gar, who were guided by the more ſimple 
Dictates of Nature, than upon ſeveral of 
the Philoſophers, who by their Art and 
Subtilty were able to invent Diſguiſes,and 
to diſpute themſelves into doubts and un- 
certainties - concerning ſuch things as 
might bring diſquiet to their minds. 

hat all Nations of men now do, and 
have formerly own'd this Principle, may 
appear both from preſent Experieace,and 
the Hiſtory of other Times and Places. 
And here I might cite abundance of the 
beſt Authors that-are extant, concerning 
the Truth of this in all other Ages and 
Nations.But for brevity fake I ſhall menti- 


Nat. Deor. 08 only two, Tully and Seneca. {(2um gens 
lib. 1. 32. eff, aut quod genus hominum, quod nou ha» 


De Legib. 
Ib. 1. 


beat fine dotrind, anticipationem quandam 
Deorum , quam appeliat nezrrin Epicurus. 
* What kind of men are there any where, 
* who have not of themſelves this preno- 
* tion of a Deity? And in another place, 
Nulla gens eſt , neque tam immanſueta, 
neque tam fera , que non Eetiamſi ignor 
ret qualem batere Deum deceat, tamen 
habendum ſciat. © Amongſt all mankind 
* there is no Nation fo wild and —_ 
* wha 
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* who though they may miſtake in their 
* due apprehenſions of: the nature of God 
* donot yet acknowledge his being, And 
elſewhere; Nutla 'o/t gens tam fora, weme 
omnium tan immung@s,cujus mentenm non mn- 
buerit Deorum timer. © There isno Nation 
* fo immenſely barbarous and ſalvage, as 
* not to believe the gxaſtence of a Deity, 
and by ſome kind of fervices to expreſs 


* their adoration of him. So Sexeca, Nulla Epiſt. 118. 


gens uſquam eft, adeo extra leges moreſq; 
projetta,at non aliquos Deos creaar. There 
*15 no where any Nation ſoutterly loſt to 
*all things of Law and Morality, as not 
* to believe the exiſtence of God. 

He that ſhall traverſe over all this habi- 
table Earth, with all thoſe remotecorners 
of it,reſerved for the diſcovery of theſe la- 
ter Apes, may find ſome Nations without 
Cities, Schools, Houſes, Garments,Coin;bur 
none without their God. They may,and do 
vaſtly difter in their Manners, Inftituti- 
ons,Cuſtoms: But yet all of them agree 
in having ſome Deity to worſhip. 

And beſidesthis Univerſality as to Nat/- 
onsand Places, it hath been ſo likewiſe 2s 
to Times. Religion was obſerved in the be- 
2:nning of the world, before there were 
Civil Laws amongſt men, I mean any 0- 
ther than the meer Wills of their Princes 
and Governours. The 


a 


Tufe. Qu. 
lib. 1. 


De Nat. 
Deorum, 
lth. 2. 


The Worksof Moſes are by general con- 
ſent acknowledged tobe the moſtancient 
Writings in 'the World. And though:the 
Deſign of them be to preſcribe Doctrines 
and Rules for Religion, yet there is no- 


thing offered in them by way of proof or Þ 


perſwaſion concerning the Exiſtence of 


God; but it is a thing taken for granted, 


as being univerſally acknowledged and be- 
lieved. Nor do we read that any -of the 
other ancient Law-givers or Founders of 


Common-wealths,who thonght fit to pre- | 


ſcribe Rules for the Worſhip of God, have 
endeavoured to perſwade the People con- 
cerning his Being ; which yet had been 
moſt neceſſary, it any doubt or queſtion 


had then been made of it ; as being the q 


very Foundation of Religion, and a dif- 
poſition ſa requiſite to qualifie men for 
Society and Government. 

And as it hath been thus in former 
Times, ſo it is now amongſt the Nations 
more lately diſcovered, and not known to 
former Ages. *Tis excellently faid by 
Tully, Opinionung commenta delet dies,Na- 
ture judicia confirmat ; That Time wears 
out the Fictions of Opinion, and doth 
by degrees diſcover and unmask the fal- 
lacy of ungrounded Perſwaſions, but con- 
firms the dictates and ſentiments of Nas» 
Fure ; 
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ture; and 'tis a good Sign that thoſe No- 


Z tions are well eſtabliſh'd which can endure 


the Teſt of all Ages. 


There are rwo-things may be objected 
againſt this Argument. 

x. That there is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
ſent as is pretended. TIM 22 

2.If. there were, this would ſignifi 
butlittle, becauſe.it may as well-be urged 
for, Polytheiſm and /dolatry. . | <4 


1.Thatthere is no ſuch Univerſal Con- 
ſent as is pretended,becauſe there,arefome 
Nations 1n the World fo, wild and ſalvage, 
as not to acknowledge any Deity; which 


by ſeveral Hiſtorians is reported of, the 


Cannibals in America, and the Inhabitants 
of So/dania in Africk, who are ſo ſottiſh 
and groſly ignorant, that they differ very 
little from Brutes,having ſcarce any thing 
among(t them of Civil Policy,and nothing 
at all of Religion, or any publick ;Aflem- 
blies for Worthip: , Beſides ſuch particular 
Perſons, pretending to Learning, or Philo- 
ſophy, as in ſeveral Ages have openly aſ- 
ſerted, and proleſledly maintained Athe- 
iſtical Principles, as Diagoras, Theodorus, 
Fherecides, and others are faid to have 
done, a 

To 
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To this it may be faid; that 

theſe Reports to be true 1, there may l- 
mot in all kinds be fottte few Inſtances, ? 
beſides and againſt the general courſe of 
thingy, which-yet.can no more be arged as 
prejudices againſt the eommon- and molt 
nſuaÞ order! belotping” to them,than Pro- 
digies may to prove, that there is no Re- 
ewhrity inthe Laws of Nature. Is there a- 
ny Equity: or the leaft colour of Reaſon in 
this? For a mat! te make an Eflay of the 
nature of any ſpecies of things from ſuch 
partieuſar-mſtences,. #£ ict their kinds are 
monſttius? BecatiſeBeafts ray ſometirties 
be broupht forth with five legs,and it may 
berws hdd it reafbn' therefore to eon- 
clude that-no other flape is natural to 
thichr kind Specimen nature cajufliber, a 
— ſumendam eff, (laith Tully.) 3 
THRERYy of any kill is rather to be taken 
from 't{te beft and'moſt uſttal; than from | 
the worſt ard moſt depraved part of it. 
WH it therefore follow,that Honey is not 
riatieally ſweet to our tafte, becauſe a fick 
Paſte dvr not judge it to be ſ62 © Such 
diflokate perfons 8s are altogether 1imtner- 
ſed 9 Setſualiry, 'whertby rhey have be- 
fotred their joadganents, cantor be looked 
upon 43 the moſt competent inftances of 
what belongs to humane Nature. 


Where 
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Where there is either a defe@ of Rea- 
ſon; or a groſs neglect in exciting a man's '*. 
natural faculties, or improvirig hs reaſon, 
by 2 due conſideration of ſuch conſe- 
quences as do moſt naturally refult from 
it In/ſuch caſcs; it cannot othetwile be 
expected; but that he muſt come ſhort of 
thatknowledge which he is naturaſly cu» 
pable bf, and ſhould have, were it norfot 
their defects.” | « 
"- Sottie men are born blind, or have loft 
thr fight, will it hence follow, that 
there is no ſack thing in mature as Light 
br Colour? Others are Lutjaticks or IKe- 
ots, Thould any man from hence infer, 
that 'there is no ſh thing as Reſort ? 
No man thay raife any doubt from ſuch 
inſtances as rheſe,” but He that will make 
it a ſerious Queſtion, Who ate the Mad- 
Men, whether thofe in Bedlam, or thoſe 
out of it ? Whether Ideots are not the 
wifeſt of men, and all others the verieſt 
Fools, according as they are at the wideſt 
diſtance from theta > Can that man be 
thought to need any farther confutation 
or purfait, who is forced to fly to ſuch a 
Retreat ? 

As for thoſe Inſtances of particular per- 
Jons,'whom Stories deliver down'to us, 's 
being profeſſed Atheiſts, it may 'be ſaid, 


= 
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I. 'Tis plain, that ſome of theſe: were 
counted Atheiſts, and Deſpiſers of Relig 
on, becauſe they did endeavour to..con- 
fute the Fopperies of. the Heathey Wor- 
ſhip, and deny the Sun, and Moon, and 
the ſeveral Idols that were adored in their 
Countries, to be, true Gods : The looſe 
and vicious-Poets,having fo far debauchd 
the underſtandings of the Valgar, in thoſe 
darker Ages, as to make them believe vite 
and filthy. things / of their. .Gods, unſuita- 
ble to all Principles of Sobriety and com» * 
mon Reaſon. Upon this; ſeveral men, who 
were morc judicious and ,vertuous, than 
others, thought themſelves obligedito xe+ ® 
claim the People from ſuch miſchievous 
Fopperies :, [hn order xo which, beſides the 
more ſerigus Arguments which they made 
vſe of, ;they. did likewiſe by jeers; and 
ſcofls endeavour to render theſe,vicious 
Deities contemptible,and to deride them 
out of the World. And for this were they 
by the fooliſh ſuperſtitious Multitude 


counted, 4tveiits, which was the Caſe; of I 


Ana xapgaras, Sacrates, and others. 


2. Let it be ſuppoſed, that ſorne men A | 


have declared a disbelicf of the Divine ® 

Nature in general ; yet/as.there have been 4 

always ſome Mo/ters among(t men,in re- © 

ſpe of their Bodies,lo nny there be like ; 
W 
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Chap. 4 of Natural Religion: 
wiſe in reſpect of their minds. And this no 
prejudice to the ſtanding Laws of Nature. 
And beſides it ought to be conſidered, that 
the fame Stories which mention ſuch per- 
ſons as profeſt Atheiſts, do likewiſe give 
an account of divers ſignal Judgments, 
whereby they were witneſſed againſt from 
Heaveh. 
3- But I add further, There never = 
ll 


6 was any ſuch perſon, who had any 
> and abiding conviction upon his mind, a- 


gainſt the Exiſtence of God. Mentiuntur 
qui dicuiit ſe non ſentire eſſe Deum, nam 
etfi tibi affirment interdiu; nottu tamen & 
fibi dubitant. © They lye who fay that 
< they believe there is no God ( faith Se- 
* xeca) though they may profeſs this 
* ſomewhat confidently in the day-time, 


= © when they are in company, yet in the 
* © night, and alone, they have doubtful 
= © thoughts about it. "Tis their wi/h, but 
= not their Opin/or. The intereſt of their 
® guilt doth make them deſire it. But they 
-# are never able with all their endeavours 
> wholly to extinguiſh their natural notions 


about it. Witneſs thoſe continual fears and 
terrors Whereunto ſuch kind of men are 

above all others moſt obnoxious. 
The fecond 04jetion was, That if the 
conſent of nations be a ſufficient evidence 
K to 
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to prove the Exiſtence of God, it may as 

well prove Polytheiſm and /deolatry, for 
| which the like conſent may be pleaded. 
l! To this two things may be anſwered : 

[ I. —_ the Znity of the Godhead, 
[ 


and the unfitneſs of worſhipping him by 
1dols,bediſcoverable by the light of nature; 
[ yet theſe things are not ſo immediate,and 
1 ſo obvious to every ones underſtanding 
as the Being of God is, but will require 
| ſome deeper conſideration, and ſome kill 
[t in the rules of reaſoning. Now it could 
not be reaſonably expected, that either 
the generality, or any conſiderable num- 
ber of the w«/gar, ſhould attain to ſuch a 
degreeof knowledge as their own natural 
| Reaſon, duly exerciſed and improved, 
| might have furniſhed them with. Partly 
| by reaſon of the prejudice of Education, 
|- which muſt needs.incline them to acqui- 
(| eſce in what is delivered down. to them, 
li as the belief or pradtice of their-Foreta- 
lj thers;and conſequently hinder them from 
| an impartial enquiry into the nature of 
things ; bur chietly tor want of ſufficient 
leiſureto apply themſelves tothe buſineſs 
Þ of contemplation,by reaſon of their being, 
b | immerſed in the affairs of the World, ei- 
ther pleaſures, ambition, riches, or elſe 
being wholly taken up with cares, about 
providing 
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providing the neceſlaries of life for them- 
ſelves and their Families ; which muſt 
needs much divert them from the ſerious 
conſideration of things, and hinder them 
from the improvement of their 'natural 


light to all the due conſequences of it. 
2. The moſt conſidering and the wiſe/f 


3 men in all Apes and Nations, have con- 
= ſtantly diftered from the Yeu/gar in their 
2 thoughts about theſe things, believing 
© but one ſupreme Deity, the Father of all 
> other ſubordinate Powers: 


Hominum ſator atq; Deoram. 


q Whom they called Jupiter or Fove, with 


plain reference to the Hebrew name Feho- 


X ah.And to this one God did they aſcribe 
X ſeveral names, according to thoſe ſeveral 
= virtues they ſuppoſed to be in him,or be- 
=nefits they expeQed from him ; Bacchas, 
and Neptune, Nature, Fortune, Fate: Omnia 
Rquidem Dei nomina ſunt, varie utentis ſud 
pot eft ate; faith Seneca. So likewiſe Pyt ha= De Bene- 
Rgoras, Sotrates, Plato, Ariſtotle,&c. And fic 1. c. 7 
*Zthey adviſe men to worſhip this God, not 
210 much by mages or by Szcrifices, as by 
inward goodneſs, by endeavouring to be 
& like him ; as E ſhall ſhew more largely af. 
S terwards; Now though the opinion of the 
$-/*/gar, with theconſent of the Wi/ſe,may 
Ye of great Authority;yet being ſeparated 


E 2 from 
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from, '- or eſpecially gppoſed unto their 
Opinion, who are beſt able to judge, it 
mult needs ſignifie bur little. 

If the Queſtion ſhould here be propo- 
ſed, How comes it to paſs, that mankind 
ſhould thus. conſent and agree in the no- 
tion of a Deity, and to what ground or 
cauſe may it be aſcribed ? 

To this. 1 thall ſuggeſt ſomething by 
way of Anſwer, both Negatively and Po- 
ftively. 

1. Negatively, from what hath been 
ſaid, it may appear, that this belief doth 
not procecd from any particular /»firmity, 
or occaſional prejudice in the judgment,be- 
cauſe it hath been fo conſtant and univer- 
ſal amongſt Mankind.And beſides,there is 
not the leaſt probability for thoſe things 
which are aflign'd as the. grounds of this 
Prejudice,namely, Fear,Policy,Stipulation. 

1.Not Fear, or a certain jealoutie of the 
worſt that may happen,For tho' it muſt be 
granted natural to the minds of men, to 
be poſicſſed with an awe towards ſuch 
things as are able to hurt them ; yet tis 
much more probable, that the fear of a 
ſupreme Being, is rather the conſequence 
and Effect of ſuch « belief, than the Cauſe 
of it. For this rea{/6n, Becauſe the No» 
tion of a Deity doth comprehend under 
it 
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it infinite Goodneſs: and Mercy, as well os 
Power and Juſtice; and there is no reaſon 
why Fear ſhould diſpoſe a man to fanfie 
a Being that is infinitely Good and Mer- 
ciful, + 
2. Not. Policy,or the device of Statiſts, 
to. keep mens Conſciences in awe;and ob- 
lige them. to ſubjection. 1. Becauſe the 
teſt Princesangd Politicians themſelves, 
_ in all 'ages been gs much under thus 
conviction of a Deity, and the tathes of 
Conſcience, as 'any: other perſons-what- 
ſoever:;; which could not be, thad they 
known this. buſineſs: of Re/i2i0m to have 
been' ai Device or State-Engine, . whereby 
their $ubjets were :to be 1imposd upon. 
2. Becauſe this belietus-among|t the more 
rude and fayage Nations, fuch as in all 0- 
ther regards are ignorant and wild;- and 
utterly deſtitute ot all common-Pe/icy. 

3- Not -$:ipal/ation, or mutual agree- 
ment, for the fame reaſan ; Recaule *ris 
among(t- thoſe barbarous and ſavage peo- 
ple, who decline all-kind of commerce 
with others. Nor is it imaginable; how 
ſuch kind; of perſons ſhould agree toge- 
ther t9 promote any. Opinion, whquare 
wildly ſeparated from: one another;- by 
Seas, and Mountains, and Defarts:; and 
yet not at ſo great a. diſtance. in their 
E 3 Habts 
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Habitations , as in their Cuſtoms and 
Manners. | 
From all which it may appear, That * 
this Opinion or Belief, which 1s ſo general * 
m—_ men, doth not ariſe from any 
prejudice or partiality-upon their minds : 2 
But rather the doubrivg or queſtioning of X 
theſe things, which belokgs but ts few, 
\ There is reaſon enough to believe, that 
this may be founded in prejudice.''Nor is |: 
'it difficult todetermine whence their pre- 
judicedoth ariſe, namely, from th&'vici- 
ous inclinations of men, which will cor- } 
rupt and byaſs their :Judgments. ' When * 
once men are immerſed in ſenfual'things, 
and are become ſlaves to their'Paſſions 2 
and Luſts, then are they moſt diſpoſed * 
to doubt of the Exiſtence of God. "Where- * 
.as on the contrary; the more juſt:and ho- * 
neſt. any man is; 'the more willing and = 
- careful he iis tor walk up to the diftates of 
his:\natural light, | by ſo much the'more - 
firmly are ſuch-perſons convinced of this : 
Truth. *Tis the conſcience of Guilt which + 7 
makes. it the intereſt of ſome that there ©: 
ſhould be no God. - And- conſequently be- = 
ing deſirous to have it ſo; this- nxakes 3 
themſludious how to find: ourfome doubt ? 
and obſcurity about 'it. | 
2. Afermatively. ' It is a known' Rule, 
* | | That % 
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That the Cauſe muF? be as univerſal as the 
Effet is, If this belief have been oze and 
conſtant in all places and rimes, then muſt 
the cauſe of it be fo likewiſe. And what 
is there imaginable that hath a fairer pre» 
tence to this, than the very narare of 
our minds, which are of ſuch a frame as 
in the ordinary exerciſe of their faculties, 
will eaſily find out the neceſſity of a ſu- 
preme Being. And it ſeems very congru- 
ous to Reaſon, that he who is the great 
Creator of the World , ſhould ſet om 
ſuch mark of himſelf upon thoſe Crea- 
tures that are capable of worſhippithg him, 
whereby they might be led to the Author 
of their Being, ro whom their worſhip'is 


to be directed; as is obſerved' in a late ,,,, 


W 


The 


oe 


Diſcourſe, wherein there are many other ing revg;- 
ons. 


things to this purpoſe. 

Such kind of Notions as are general to 
mankind, and not confined to any parti- 
cular Se, or Nation, or Time, are uſu- 
ally ſtiled zoe? rw, Common Notions, 
aint evapyud11xot, Seminal Principles; and Lex 
wata, by the Roman Orator, an innate 
Law, in oppoſition to Lex Scripta, and 
1n the Apoſtle's phraſe, rhe Law written 
mn our hearrs, Which kind of Notions, 
though they are of rhemſelves above all 
other matters moſt plain and perſpicu- 
E 4 OUs, 
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ous, yet becauſe Learned men go ſome- 
what differ in their Apprehenſions' con- 
cerning the firſt riſe and original of them, 
T ſhall therefore take this occaſion to ſug- * 
geſt briefly, that which to me ſeems the ? 
moſt eaſfie and natural way for the ex- 
plaining of this, namely, by comparing 
the inward ſenſation of our minds and © 
underſtandings, with that of our outward 
Senſes. 5 
It hath been generally agreed upon, 7 
and we find it by ſufficient experience | 
that the as of our Minds are reducible 
to theſe three kinds. ; 

x. Perception of ſuch ſingle objefts as 2 


are / propoſed to them, which is called 7 


femple Apprehenfio. Y 
2. Putting together ſuch ſingle objeQs, 7 


in order to our comparing of the Agree- 


ment or diſagreement betwixt them, by * 
which we make Propoſitions, which 1s -* 
called Judging. Ws, = 

3. The diſcerning of that connexion X 
or dependance which there is betwixt ſe- * 


veral Propoſitions, whereby we are ena- 


bled to infer one Propoſition from ano- 
ther, which is called Ratiocination , or 7 


Diſcourſe. 
- Nowas thereis an univerſal agreement } 
in the ſenfation of outward ObjeAs; The ? 

| Eye © 
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Chap. 4- of Natural Religion. 
Eye and the £ar of all ſenſitive Creatures, 
having the ſame kind of perception of wi 


fible and audible things. Thoſe things 


whichappear Green, Blew, or Red to one, 
having the ſame appearance to all others. 
So muſt it be with the underſtandings of 
men likewiſe, which do agree in the ſame 
kind of Perception, .or ſimple apprehenſi- 
on of intelligible Objeas. 

And as in making of Propoſitions, or 
compounding, our Apprehenſions about 
ſenſible things ,-,we determine , that the 
Green in this Object is like the Green in 
that other,and unlike the Yellow or Blew 
ina third ; That it is more op leſs, or e- 
qual, ro ſomething elſe, with which we 
compare it:So likewiſe is it for compoun- 
ding other ſimple Notions belonging to 
the underſtanding, by which we judge 
one thing to be like or unlike, ,agreeable 
or diſagreeable,equal,or more or lets,in re- 
ſpectro ſomething elſe compared with ir. 

Now thoſe kind. of Apprehenſions 
wherein all men do agree, theſe are called 
Natural Notions, And of this kind are all 
thoſe Opinions which have in them ſuch 
a ſuitableneſs to the minds of men, as to 
be generally owned and acknowledged 
tor true,by all ſuch as apply their thoughts 
to- the conſideration of them. 

| As 
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As for ſuch DoQtrines as depend'mere- 


ly upon inſtitution, and" the inſtru&ion of 


others, men do frequently differ both 
from themſelves, and from one another a- 
bout themyzbecauſe that which can plan, 
can x7 10108 If mere inſtitution be able 
to fix ſuch Opinions, it may be able toun- 
ſettle them again. Whereas no kind of 
inſtitution will be ſufficient to eradicate 
theſe natural Notions out of the minds of 
men. os wg 

But now, though 'the underſtanding 
have naturally this power belonging to 
it, of Apprehendiv7. and Comparing, and 


Judging of things; yet isit not to be ex- g 
pected, either from Infants, or from dull X 


ſottiſh people, or from ſuch as are deſti- * 


tute of all the Advantages of Education , 
that they ſhould improve this natural abi- 
lity to af the due conſequences of it. But 
in order to this, 'tis neceſſary that men 
ſhould firfſt'be out of their Non-age, be- 


fore they can attain to an aCtual uſe of 7 


this Principle. And” withal , that they 


ſhould be ready to exert and exerciſetheir 7 
faculties toobſerve and conſider the nature 


of things, to make'nſe of that help which 
15s to be had,by the inſtruction and experi- 
ence Of thoſe with whom they converle. 
Nor can this beany juſt exception _ 
| the 
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the naturalneſs of ſuch notions, that they 
are promoted . by the experience and im- 
ſtructi6n of others :” Becauſe thankind is 
naturally deſigned for a fociable Tife; ard 
to be helpful to'one another by. "rirornal 
converſation. : And without this advan- 
tage of diſcourſe and converſation, where- 
by they communicate their thoughts and 
opinions to one arrother, it tonld riot 0- 
therwiſe be, -but that men muſt needs be 
ſtran#ely ignorant, and have many wild 
and groſs apprehenfions of ſuch things as 
are in themſelves very plain and obvibus, 
and do appear ſo to others. ap 
For the better underſtanding' of” this, 
let us ſuppoſe a--perſon bred” up in'fome 
deep Cavern of the Earth, without any 
inſtruction from others, dum. the 
ſtate' of things m this upper artace of 


che World : Suppoſe this perſon, after he 


isatrived to a marare ape, to be fetched 
vp /from this falitary abode, 'to beholt 
this' habitable ' World , the Fields, and 
Towns, | and'Seas, znd Rivers, the various 
revolutions” of Seafons, togerher with rhe 
beautiful Hoſt of Heaven, 'the' Syn, and 
'Moon, and Stars ; it could ftior otherwiſe 
be, but 'that ſach' # Perſon” mult zt firſt 


view have mariy wild imaginations of 


things. He might conceive thoſe vſeful 
a and 
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and beautiful contrivances of Houſes and 
Towns, toſpring up, and grow outof the 

has well as Trees ;.or-elſe that "Trees 
were:made and built by-men, as well as 
Houſes... But ſuppoſing him to be a-man, 
he muſt be endowed: with fuch a natural 
faculty,,as upon ſurther conſideration and 
experience will quickly, fatisiic him, That 
one of theſe-was nztura!, and the other 
artificial; and that - the - Buildings/were 
framed to that elegance and convenience 
by the Art and Skill of men. 

It would not at firſt ſeem credible to 
him, that a large Tree. ſhould proceed 
from a ſmall Seed or Kernel; That an Egg 
ſhould produce a Bird. And as for Man 
himſelf, he would not be able to have any 
conception of his true Original ; how it 
could be poſſible , that a. young Infant 
ſhould be bred in his Mothers Womb, 
where it ſhould continue for ſo many 
months,incloſed in a bag of water, with- 
out breathing ;, yet upon experience theſe 
things would appear to him unqueſtions- 
ble, and of Natural Evidence. FROM 

From what hath been ſaid, it will fol 
low, That ſuch things are evident by #a- 
tural light, which men of a mature age, in 
the ordinary uſe of their Faculties, with 
the. common. help of mutual an 44-4 

now 
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know and be ſufficiently aſſured of, with- 
out the help of any. ſpecial Revelation. 


And when it is faid that the Notion of 
God is natural to tl Soul, the 

of it is, That there is ſuch a Faculty in 
the ſoul of man, whereby upon the uſe 
of reaſon, he can form within himſelf a 
ſetled notion of ſuch a firſt and fu 

Being, as is endowed with all — 
fetion. Which is all I ſhall fay as to ol 
a_ Argument. I ſhall be briefer in the 
re 
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Of the Principles, &c. ©:Lib. I, 
CHAB.V. 
2. Arg From the Origioal of the 
World. 


Othing can be more evident, than 

thar this viſible frame which we 
call the World, was either trom all er-r- 
nity, or elſe that it had a beginning. And 
if it had a beginning, this muſt be either 
from Chance, or from ſome wiſe Agent. 
Now if from clear Principles of Reaſon; 
it can be rendered more credible , rhat 
the World had a beginriing.and that from 
ſome wiſe Agent, This may be another 
Argument to this purpoſe. 

| cannot here omit the mention of a 
late Diſcourſe, wherein this Subject hath 
been fo fully treated of, that I ſhall need 
toſay the leſs of it, having little that 1s 
material to add to what is there delive- 
red. 

In the diſcuſſing of this, I ſhall pur- 
poſely omit rhe mention of thoſe Argue» 
ments which relate to /finity, as being 
not fo eaſily intelligible, and therefore 
more apt to puzzle and amuſe, than 
to 
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to convince, Let it be ſuppoſed, that each 
of the two Theories, whether about the 
Eternity of the World, or its having a 
Beginning, are not impoſlible, and that 
neither of them does imply a contradicti- 
on. And further, that neither of them 
can be infallibly demonſtrated by the 
mere Principles of Reaſon. In this caſe, 
the Queſtion muſt be, which of them is 
molt credible. | 

He that would rationally fix his Opint- 
on and Belief about rhis matter, hath but 
theſe two kind of proofs to enquire after. 

I. Zeſtimony, or the Tradition of the 
moſt ancient Times. 

2. Reaſon, or ſuch Probabilities as do 
ariſe from the nature of the thing. 

> For the firſt of theſe Opinions, con- 
> cerning the Eternity of the World, there 
2 is very little to be faid from either of 
2 theſe. 

I. As to Teſtimony, Ariſtotle, who was De Celo, 
*Z a great Patron of this Opinion, and held * © 1 
2 that the World was a neceſſary Emanati- 
{= on from God, as Light is from the Sun ; 
= doth of himſelf acknowledge,that the Phi- 

= /oſophers before him, were of opinion that 
the World had a beginning ; which ac- 
knowledgment of his, is no ſmall preju- 
dice to the Authority of his o—_ as 

I ſhall 
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I ſhall) ſhew afterwards. 'And then , 

2. As to Reaſon, It is a. meer precarious 
Hypothefis, having no ſufficient argument 
that I know of, to render it probable. 

But now for the other Opinion; name- 
ly, the Beginning of the World, there are 
as fait.and convincing proofs for it, of ſe- 
veral kinds, as the nature of the thing is 
well capable of. N 

x. From Tradition. It the World were 
made, and had a Beginning, it is but rea- 
ſonable to expe, that ſo memorable a 
thing as this, ſhould be recorded in ſome 
of the moſt ancient Hiſtories ; and that 
ſome extraordinary means ſhould be uſed 
to perpetuate the memory of it, and to 
convey it down from one Generation to 
another by Univerſal Tradition: And if 
it ſhall appear, that all the Evidence of 
this kind is for this Opinion, This muſt 
needs render it highly credible. 

Now the 7iſtory of Hoſes hath been 
generally acknowledged, to be the moſt 
ancient Book in the World, and always 
eſteemed of great Authority, even a- 
mong(t thoſe Heathens who do not be- 
lieve it to bedivinely inſpired: And there 
is no man of Learning; but muſt allow to 
it (at leaſt) the ordinary Credit of other 
ancient Hiſtories; eſpecially; if he conſi- 
der 
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Chap. 5. of Natural Religion, 


der what ground there is for the credibility 
of it from rhe Theology of the darker 
times,which is madeup of ſome imperfect 
Traditions and 44uftons, relating to thoſe 
particular ſtories which are more diſtin&t- 
ly fet down in the Writings of Moſes. 
Now Moſes doth give ſuch a plain,brict, 
unaffeted Account of the Creation of 
the World, and of the moſt remarkable 
paſſages of the firſt Ages, particularly of 
the Plantation of the World by the dif- 
perſion of Noah's Family, ſo agreeable to 
the moſt ancient Remains of Heathen Wri- 
ters, as muſt needs very much recommend 
it to the Belief of every impartial man. 
Though the Fews were but a ſmall Na- 
tion, and confined to a narrow compals 
in the world ; yet the firſt riſe of Letters 
and Languages 1s truly to be aſcribed to 
them. It is atteſted by ſeveral of the beſt 
and moſt ancient Heathen Writers, that 
the Zebrew Alphabet, or { which is all 
one ) the Phenician, is that from which 
both the Greek and the Larin, and con- 
{equently the generality of the reſt now 
known, are derived ; ſo Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, Pliny, Curtius, Lucan, &c. From 
whence it may be probably inferr'd, that 
the account given by the firſt Language, 
is the molt ancient,and theretorethe moſt 
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likely to be a true Acconnt of the firſt O- 
riginal of things. 

The uſual courſe obſerved by all Nati- 
ons to preſerve the memory of things 
moſt remarkable, which might otherwiſe 
in tra of time be forgotten, eſpecially 
amongſt ſuch as are not acquainted with 
Letters, hath been by ſome prattical 1- 
ftitution, as by appointing ſome Feſtival 
for the Commemoration of ſuch things. 
And thus likewiſe hath it been in the pre- 
ſent caſe; The Sabbath (as Moſes expreſly 
tells us) was inſtituted for this-very pur- 
poſe, to keep up the memory of the Crea- 
tion. And though perhaps it_may be dit- 
ficult to prove, that this day hath upon 
this account been obſerved by any other ** 
Nation but the Fews ; yer the diviſion of ** 
Time by Weeks,hath been univerſally ob- 3 
ſerved in the World, nor only amongſt 2 
the Civilizd, but likewiſe amongſt the 
molt Barbarous Nations. And there be- 
ing no foundation in Nature for this kind 
of diſtribution of days, it muſt therefore 
depend upon ſome ancient general Tra- 
dition, the Original whereof, together 2 
with the particular reaſon of it, is preſer- Z 
ved in the moſt ancient of all other Hi- 7 
ſtories, viz. thag of Moſes. | 
As for the deprivation of this from the ? 
ſeven * 
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ſeven Planets , whoſe names have been 
anciently aſſigned to them; this being 
well conſidered, will appear to be fo far 
from invalidating what I now aſſert, that 
it will rather contribute to the Probabili- 
ty of it. 

It is commonly believed,that the aſlig- 
nation of the names of the Planets to 
the days of the Week, was by the Chal- 
de ans,who were much devoted to Aſtro» 
logical devices, and had an opinion that 
every hour of the day was governed by 
a particular Planet, reckoning them ac- 
cording to their uſual order, Satury, Fu- 
piter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna; 
That Planet which was aſcribed to the 
firſt hour, giving name to the whole day, 
ſuppoſing Saturn to belong unto the firſt 
hour of Saturday ; then the ſecond hour 
will belong to Jupiter, the third to Mars, 
&c. and according to this order, the - 
teenth hour will belong likewiſe to Sa- 
turn, and fo will the twenty-fecond, ths 
twenty-third to Jupiter, the twenty- 
fourth to Mars; and fo the firſt hour of 
the next day muſt belong'to Sod, which 
muſt accordiogly give the denomination 
to that day ; and 1o for the other days of 
the Week. 

Now if it may appear,that in this very 

F 3 account, 
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account, whici all forts of Learned men 
do agree in, there 1s ſuch a ſpecial regard 
to the Jewiſh Sabbath, or Seventh-Day, as 
cannot be pretended for any other. This 
will {till render it more credible, That the 
Tradition of the Sabbath did precede 
theſe Aſtrological Names : If we ſuppoſe 
theſe Aſtrologers to reckon from the firſt 
day of the Creation , and to begin with 
the moſt noble Planet the Sun ; Then the 
Seventh day will be Saturday,or the Few- 


;/b Sabbath : Or ( which is more proba- ©? 
ble ) if we ſuppoſe them to begin their 
computation, from the firſt day after the 
Creation was finiſhed, and from the lrigh- 
eſt Planet, of ſloweſt motion, and ſo more X 


proper to ſignifie a day of reſt ; Accord- 


10g to this way of Computation, there is 


a peculiar priviledge belongs to the Few- 
i/þ Sabbath, which cannot be faid of any 
of the other days. 

The Teſtimony of greateſt Antiquity, 
next to the Books of Moſzs, mult be 


ons,the Egyptians,Chaldeans, Phenicians, 
from whom the Greciaxs derived their 
Learning,and amongſt whom the firſt and 
molt famous Philoſophers of Greece were 
wont to travel, for the improving of their 
knowledge ; it being probable that ſome 

Memo- 
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Memorials might be preſerved amongſt 
thoſe ancient Nations , concerning the 
firſt beginning of things ; and that they 
were acquainted with what was the Z/uz- 
verſal Tradition of thefirit Zzes. Upon 
which account, thoſe Grecian Ph. /ophers 
before Ariſtotle, ſuch as Thales, 1nuxago- 
ras, Pythagoras, &c. who by their trayel 
were converſant amongſt theſe Nations, 
muſt by this advantage be more compe- 
tent Judges than he was, concerning the 
general belief and opinion of tormer times, 
and what grounds they had tor it. 

Now it 1s well known to have becn a 
general Tradition amongſt theſe Nations, 
That the World was made, and had a 
beginning. And though there be ſome 
prodigious Accounts amongſt them,which 
may ſeem inconſiſtent with the Writings 
of Moſes, as namely, that of the Chalde- 
ais, Who reckon torty three thouſand 
years from the beginning of the World 
to the Time of Alexand:r ; yet this way 
of Computation is acknowledged by Di- 
odorus Siculus and Plutarch, to be meant 
of Luvary Years, or Months ; which be- 
1ng reduced to So{ary Years, will tall out 
to be much about the time aſſigned by 
Moſes tor the Creation. 
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But beſides theſe Teſtimonies of the 
ancient Nations,and the firſt Grecian Phi- 
loſophers who converſed amongſt them; 
This hath been likewiſe believed and pro- 
felled by the moſt eminent Writers ſince, 
Socrates, and Plato,and Tully, and Seneca, 
and the generality of the reſt, whether 
Philoſophers or Poets, of greateſt repute 
for their Learning, who have allerted, 
That God was the Maker of the World. 

There are ſeveral paſſages to this pur- 
poſe amongſt thoſe ancient Greek Poets, 
Linus, Hefrod, Orpheus, Epicharmus, Ari- 
Nophanes, which relate to the Creation of 
the World ; and Ovid particularly, who 
fetch'd his Matter from the Grecian Wr- 
ters, doth give ſuch a plain deſcriptian of ® 
it, as if he had been acquainted with the #3 
Book of Moſes ; in thoſe known Verſes; * 


Ante mare & terras,& quod tegit omnia 
celum, &<. 


Nor hath it been thus only amongſt 
the more civilized Nations ; but the Bar- 
barous Indians likewiſe have owned this 
Tradition, and profeſſed the Belief of ir. : 
Now it 1s not cafie to imagine, how any 
ſuch Tradition could ariſe ſo earlv, and 
ſpread fo aniverſaly, if there were not a 
real greund tor it. As 
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As for the Arguments from Reaſon, I 
would offer theſe things to conſideration : 

1. If the World had been either with- 
out a beginning, or elſe very old, much 
older than t{2 time aſſigned for it in the 
Hiſtory of Moſes ; *tis not likely, but there 
ſhould be tome kind of Memorzals of thoſe 
former Ages, or ſome real Evidence that 


there had been ſuch. urs dubitet, VUTE. Saturnal. 


Maundus recens ac novus fit, cum Hiſtoria 
Graca bis mille aunorum hiſtoriam vix 
coutineat 2 faith Macrobics. The World 
cannot be very old, becauſe the Grecian 
Hiſtory doth ſcarce extend to two thou- 
ſand years. This was that which convin- 
ced Zucretias, that the World could not 
be eternal,becauſe there were fuch obſcure 
footſteps or relicks in any credible ſtory, 
either amongſt the Greczans or Romans, 
concerning any Perſons that lived,or any 
conſiderable Attion that was done, much 
before the 7rojan Wars. 

2. The firſt riſe and progreſs of Arts 
and Sciences in the World, may likewiſe 
afford another fair probability to this 
purpoſe. Seneca aſſerts, that there was 
not above a thouſand years ſince the be- 
g1nning of Arts and Sczexces, to the time 
wherein he lived, There is ſcarce any 
one of them ſo ancient, but that the Or7- 
F 4 ginal 
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ginal and firſt Inventers of them are re- 
corded in Story. Nor is there any Nation 
inthe World, now accounted Civil, but 
within the memory of Books, were utter- 
ly rude and barbarous. Now it is not 
imaginable, that ſo ſagacious, ſo buſic a 
Creature as Mankind is, could all of them 
have lived an infinity of Ages, deſtitute of 
thoſe 4rts, ſo advantageous for the com- 
fort and benefit of humane life, without 
ſome ſucceſsful attempts for the ſupply- 
ing of their wants by them, 

If it be ſaid, That it 1s poſſible there 

might have hapneed many general 7nun- 
dations,by which former /rventions might 
be loſt and forgotten, and ſuch a kind of 
fimplicity introduced into the World , 
as is proper to the firſt and ruder Ages of 
it: To this I have ſhewed before, That 
a meer poſi. bility to the contrary, can by 
no means hinder a thing from being high- 
ly credible. To which I ſhall preſently 
add ſomething further, 

3- It the wor/d had been eternal, How 
comes it to paſs, that it is not every where 
inhabited and cultivated? How is it, that 
very probably a conſiderable part of it is 
yet unknown 2 It is not yet two hundred 
years ſince, that one half of that which 
15 now known lay undlſcovereg. Whereas 


if 
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if we judge of its beginning by thepre- 
ſent Flantations and fulneſs of it, accord- 
ingto thoſe proportions wherein Menand 
Families are now multiplied, allowing 
for ſuch kind of Devaſtations, by War, 
Famine, Peſtilence, Inundations, as are 
recorded in credible Story to have hapned 
in former times ; I fay according to this, 
it will appear highly credible, that the 
beginning of the wor/d was much about 
the time mentioned by Moſes for the Cre- 
ation of it ; whereas had it been Eternal, 
it muſt long ere this have been over- 
ſtocked, and become too narrow for the 
Inhabitants, though we ſhould ſuppoſe 
the addition but of one man every year. 
Nay, though we ſuppoſe but the addition 
of one man for every thouſand years, yet 
Jong before this time there ſhould have 
bcen a far greater number than there 
could be Sands in the Earth, though the 
whole Globe were made up of nothing 

li it be ſaid, Thatthere may have becn 
great checks given to the encreaſe of 
Mankind by Wars, Famines, Peltilences, 
and Inundations, 

To this it may be replied, That either 
theſe extraordinary devaſtations of Man- 
kind, mult fall out reg«/arly, fo as not to 
| be 
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be too much or too little ; and in this 
cafe, they muſt be ordered by ſome wiſe 
Agent, which is God ; or elſe they muſt 
be purely caſual: And then it is by no 
means credible, but that the Wor/d muſt 
long ere this have been wholly waſted, 
and left deſolate of Inhabitants , or elſe 
Irequently too much replenithed. 

But rhe moſt plauſible ſhift againſt the 
force of this Argument is fetched from 
the inftance of Noah's Flood, by which 
the whole World was deſtroyed, except- 
ing one Family. The like whereto may 
frequently have hapned before , when 
perhaps one only Family did eſcape, and 
thoſe ſuch ignorant perſons, as could give 
no true account of what was before. 

But neither will this ſhift ſerve the 
turn ; Becauſe no man can give any ra- 
tional account, how 'tis poſſible that ſuch 
a general Flood ſhould come, by any »a- 
tural means. And if it be ſupernatural, 
that grants the thing I am proving,name- 
ly, fuch a Supreme Being as can alter the 
courſe of Nature ? But-let it be ſuppoſed 
zatural,how comes it to paſs that ſo much 
as one Family doth eſcape 2 Such kind of * 
Deluges, as muſt prevent the over-ſtock- 
ing of the world, muſt be neceſſary once 
every ten or twenty thouſand years. _ 
there 
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there muſt have hapned many millions 
of them from all eternity. And who ſhall 
take care for the adjudgins of them to 
their proper ſeaſon 2 Or for _ 
the total deftrution of Mantind2Thoup 
we {hould grant this poſſible caſualty, yet 
he who can believe that to be a probable 
caſualty which hath never come tv paſs 
in an eternal duration, mult not pretent! 
to be an enemy to Credulity. 

By what hath been faid, it may appear, 
that there is a very great advantage in 
the proofs for this Opinion, concerning 


” 


the beginning of the world, above the 6+ 


ther for the Eternity of it. 

Now for the Dificalties on each fide : 
Thoſe relating to the Eternity of the 
World, have been already diſcuſſed,in the 
proofs I have lately inſiſted upon. Andas 
for the Opinion, concerning the Creation 
of it, the chief difficulty which Ari/forle 
doth mention, is from that Principle of 
his, Ex aihilonibil fit, which is generally 
acknowledged to be true concerning natu- 
rat Generations, but muſt not neceſſarily 
be exended to ſupernatural productions. 
It is one of the natural notions belonging 
to the Supreme Being, to conceive of him 
that he is omnipotent. And it is very rea- 
{onable for us to believe, that our finite 


under- 
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underſtandings cannot comprehend the 
utmoſt extent of Omnipotence. And 
though the making of ſomething out of 
nothing, doargue an inconceivable power, 
yet there 15nocontradiction in it. And if 
ſuch things muſt be denied which our 
Reaſons cannot +comprehend, we muſt 
then deny that any thing can be ſelf-exi- 
ſtent, which yet is and muſt be ſuppoſed 
on both fides ; it bcing altogether as diffi- 
cult for us to conceive, how any thing 
Should be of it ſelf, as how any thing ſhould | 
be made of nothing. So that this difficulty 
is not ſufftcient to overthrow this opinion, 
and withall it doth extend equally to both 
ſides. 

So then if it do appear, that betwixt 
theſe two Opinions the leaſt and feweſt 
difficulties do lie on that fide which 
hath the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt Proofs, 
there is no queſtion to be made, which 
way every impartial man will determine 
his Opinion. 

I do not pretend that theſe Arguments 
are Demonſtrations, of which the nature 
of this thing is not capable : But they 
are duch ſtrong Probabilities, as ought to 
prevail with all thoſe , who are notable 
to produce greater probabilities to the 
contrary. . 
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As for that other |Opinion, concerninp 

Epicurus his Atoms, it 1s ſo extravagant, 

aid irrational, and hath been fo abun- 

dantly confuted by others, that I cannot 

think it expedient to ſpend any time in 

the diſcuſſing of it. 
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CH AP. VI. 


2 Arg, From the adnurable Contri- 
vance of Natural Things. 


3. R OM that exce/ent Contrivance 

which there isin all natural things. 
Both with reſpect to that Elegance and 
Beauty which they have in themſelves ſe- 
parately conſidered, and that regular Or- 
der and Subſerviency wherein they ſtand 
towards one another ; together with the 
exact fitneſs and propriety, for the ſeve- 
ral purpoſes for which they are deſigned. 
From all which it may be inferred, thet 
theſe are the ProduCtions of ſome wiſe 
Agent. 

The moſt ſagacious man is not able to 
find out any blot or errour in this great 
volume of the World,as if any thing 1n it 
had becn an imperfect eſſay at the firſt, 
| ſuch as a{terwards ſtood in nced of mend- 
[ 10g: But a// things continue as they were 

from the beginning of the Creation. 
De Divina= Tu4y doth frequently inſiſt upon thus, 
Kore, 1. 2. a5 the moſt natural reſult from that beau- 
ty and regularity to be obſerved in the 


Univerſe. Eſfſe preſtantem aliquam, @ter- 
nam; 
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namg; naruram, & eam ſuſpiciendam ade- 
randamg; hominum genert, pulchritudo 
mundi ordog; rerum celeſtium cogit confi- 
teri, © The great elegance and order of 
« things in the world, isabundantly enough 
© to evince the neceſſity of ſuch an eter- 
« nal and excellent Being, to whom we 
{ owe adoration. And in another place, 
Quid poteſt eſſe tam apertum, any perſpi- 
cuum, cum celum ſuſpeximus,celeſtiaq; con- 
templati ſumws, quam aliquod eſſe Numen 
preſtantiſſime ments, quo hec regantur. 
«* What can be more obvious than toinfer 
* a ſupreme Deity,fromthat order and go- 
«* yernment we may behold amongſt the 
* heavenly Bodies ? 

The ſeveral viciſſitudes of Night and 
Day, Winter and Summer, the production 
of Minerals, the growth of Plants, the ge- 
neration of Animals according to their ſe- 
veral Species;with the Law of natural in- 
/linft,whereby every thing is inclined and 
enabled, for its own preſervation, The ga- 
thering of the Inhabitants of the Earth 
into Nations, under diſtin Policies and 
Governments; thoſe advantages which 
each of them have of mutual Commerce, 
for ſupplying the wants of each other , 
are ſo many diſtint Arguments to the 
fame purpoſe, 

I can- 
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I cannot here omit the Obſervations 
which have been made in theſe later times, 
ſince we have had the uſe and improve- 
ment of the Microſcope, concerning that 
great difference whicly by the help of that 
doth appear, betwixt »atural and artificial 
things. Whatever is Natural doth by that 
appear, adorned with all imaginable Z/e- 
gance and Beauty. There are ſuch ini- 
mitable Gildings and Embroideries in the 
ſmalleſt Seeds of Plarits, but eſpecially in 
the parts of Animals, in the Head or Eye 
of a ſmall Fly : Such accurate Order and 
Symmetry in the frame of the moſt mi- 
nute Creatures, a Zowſe or a Mite, as no 
man were able to conceive without ſecing 
of them. Whereas the moſt. curious works 
of Art, the ſharpeſt fineſt Needledoth ap- 
pear 354 blunt rough Bar of iron, coming 
from the Furnace of the Forge. The moſt 
accurate engravings or emboſsments ſeem 
ſuch rude bungling deformed Works, as 
it they had been done with a Mattock or 
a Trowel. So vaſt a difference is there 
betwixt the Skill of Nature,and the rude- 
neſs and imperfetion of Arr. 

And for ſuch kind of Bodies, as we are 
able to judge of by our naked eyes, that 
excellent contrivance which there is yn the 
feveral parts of them their being ſo com- 
modiouſly 
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modiouſly adapted to their proper uſes, 
may be another Argument to this purpoſe. 
As particularly thoſe in humane Bodies, 
upon conſideration of which, Galen him- 
ſelf, no great Friend to Religion, could 
not but acknowledge a Deity.In his Book 
de formatione Feetus, he takes notice, that 
there are in an humane body above 600 
ſeveral Muſcles, and there are at leaſt ten 
ſeveral Intentions or due Qualifications, 
to be obſerved in each of theſe ; proper 
figure, juſt magnirude,,right diſpoſition of 
!t5ſeveral-ends, upper and lower poſition 
of the whole, the inſertion of its proper 
Nerves, Veins, and Arteries, which are 
each of them to be duly placed ; fo thar 
about the Muſcles alone, no leſs than 
6000 ſeveral Ends or Aims are to be at- 
tended to. The Bones are reckoned to be 
2$4 z the diſtin& ſcopes or intentions in 
each of theſe, are above forty, in all abou 
100000. And thus is it in ſome propor- 
tion with all the other parts, the S4zy, 
Ligaments,Vefſels,Glandules,Humours;But 
more eſpecially with the ſeveral Members 
of the Body, which do in regard of the 
great variety and multitude of thoſe ſeve- 
ral intentions required tothem,very much 
exceed the homogeneous parts. And the 
mailing im any one of theſe, would cauſe an 
G urre* 
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irregularity in the Body, and in many of 
them, ſuch as would be very notorious, 

And thus likewiſe is it in propertion 
with all other kinds ot Beings; Minerals, 
Vegetables ; but eſpecially with ſuch as 
are Serfirive ; Inſetts, Fiſhes, birds, Beaſts : 
And in theſe yet more eſpecia!!y.ior thoſe 
Organs and Faculties that concern /enſa- 
tion ; but molt of all, tor that kind of 
frame which relates to our «nder/tayding 
power, whereby weare able to correct the 
Errors of our Senſes and Imaginations, to 
call betore us things paſt and tuture, and 
ro behold things that -eare inviſible to 
Scnſe. 

Now to imagine, that all theſe things, 
according te their ſeveral kinds, could be 
brought into this regular frame and order, 
to which ſuch an infinite number of In- 
tentions are required,” without the con- 
trivance of ſome wiſe Agent, mult needs 
be irrational in the higheſt degree. 

And then, as for the frame of Humane 

ature it felis; It a man-doth but conſider 
how he is endowed with ſuch a Natural 
Principle, whereby he is neceſlarily inclt- 
ned to feel his own well-being and hap- 
pinels : And likewiſe with one. Faculty 
whereby he is enabled to judge of the na- 
ture of things, as to their fitneſs or unfit- 
nels 
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neſs for | this end : And, another Faculty 
whereby he-.is enabled to chuſe and pro- 
ſecute ſuch things, as may promote this 
end, and to reject and avoid fuch things 
as may hinder it, And that noreung pros 
perly is his Duty, but what, is really his 
litere#: This may beanother Argument 
to convince him, that che Author of his 
Being mult be infinitely Wiſe and Powers. 
ull, | 

The wiſeſt man is not able to imagine 
how things ſhould be better than now 
they are; ſuppoſing them to be contrived 
by the wiſeſt Agent ; and where we meet 
with all the Indications and Evidences. of 
ſuch a thing as the thing is capable of, 
ſuppoſing it to be true, it mult needs 
- very irrational to make any doubt. 
of. it. 

Now I appeal untoany conſidering mgn, 
unto what cauſe all this exatneſs and re- 
gularity can be reaſonably aſcribed, whe. 
ther to blind Chaxce,or to blind Neceſity, 
or to the conduct of fome wile intelligent 
Being. 

Though we ſhould ſuppoſe both Mat- 
ter and Motion to be eternal, yet is it not 
in the leaft credible, that inſen{ible Mat- 
ter could be the Author of all thoſe excel- 
lent Contrivances which we behold in 
G > theſe 
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theſe natural things. If any one ſhall ſur- 
miiſe,that theſe EffeAs may proceed from 
the Anima” Mundi ; 1 woull ask ſuch a 
one, Is this 'Anima Mundi an intelligent 
Bring, or is it void of all perception and 
reaſon ? It it'' have no kind” of ſenſe or 
knowledge, then *tis altogether needleſs 
to affert any ſuch principle, becauſe Mat- 
ter -and Motion may ſerve for this pur- 
poſe as well. It it be an intelligent, wiſe, 
eternal Being, this'is GOD under another 
Name. on 
As for- Fate 'or Neceſſity, this muſt 
needs be as blind and as unfit to produce 
wiſe effefts as Chance it ſelf. 
From whence it will follow, That it 
muſt be a wife Being that is the Cauſe of 
theſe wife Effetts. 
By what hath been faid upon this Sub» 
RA, it may '#ppear, That theſe viſible 
Rom.1.20 things of the World are ſufficient zo /eave 

a man without excuſe, as being the Wir- 
ACt14-17 Jeffes of a Deity, and fuch as 'do plainly 
Pal. 19, declare his greht Power and Glory. 
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CHAP. VI. 


4. Arg. From Providence , and the 
Government of the World. 


in the Government of the world ; 
ang that continual experience which we 
have of ſome Wiſe and Powerful Being , 
who doth preſide over, and govern all 
things: not only by his general concourle, 
in preſerving all kinds of things in their 
Beings,and regulating them in their Qpe- 
rations: But chiefly in his wiſe and juſt 
government over Mankind and humane 
affairs, which may appear by ſuch efeds 
as are Ordinary, extraordinary, 

1. For the more common EfteRs of it, 
namely,that general ſucceſs which in the 
ordinary courſe of things doth accompa- 
ny honeſt and vertuous actions: And the 
puniſhment and vengeance that doth one 
time or other in this world uſually betall 
ſuch as are wicked: Both Yertze and Vice 
being generally,and for the moſt part, fat- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed by Rewards and 
Puniſhments in this Life. 

G 3 There 
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There are indeed ſome inſtances to the 
contrary, concerning the Miſeries of good 
men, and the Proſperity of the wicked ; 
But theſe have been by ſeveral of the wi- 
ſeſt Heathen, Plato, Plutarch, Tully, Sene- 
ca, &c. ſufficiently vindicated, by the 
cleareſt Principles of Reaſon, from being 
any prejudice to the wiſe Government of 
Providence. 

It is not either neceſſary or convenient 
that Happineſs and Proſperity in this Life, 
which is the uſual Reward of Vertue, 
ſhould have either ſuch a Phyfical or Ma- 
thematical Certainty,as could not poſſibly 
fail. Becanſe, 

x. It would nor be conſiſtent with our 
dependent conditions, that worldly pro- 
ſperity ſhould be fo infallibly under the 


power of our own endeavours, as that * 


God himſelf might not ſometimes inter- ? 
poſe for our diſappointment. If I may 
have leave to ſuppoſe, what I am now 
proving, namely, a Wife and Omnipotent '? 
Providence, it muſt needs appear highly +” 
reaſonable, that it ſhould be left to his in- 7 
finite Wiſdom and Power, to make what # 
reſerved caſes he pleaſes, ſrom the ordina- ® 


ry courſe of things. From whence it will 7 


follow, - that theſe unequal diſpenſations 
can be no ſufficient ground for the dif- 
beliet of Providence. 2. It 
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2, It would very nquch prejudice ano. 
ther great Principle of Religion, which is 
of mighty influence for th- regulating of 
mens Lives and Actions in chis world, 
namely, the Belief and Expettation of a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments. 

3- If temporal proſperity did intallibly 
attend all good actions, this would be a 
diminution to Vertue it felt. Men would 
do good by a kind of natural necetlity, 
which would abate juſt ſo much from the 
Virtue of their a&tions,as it does fromthe 
Liberty of them. It is ſufficient, that 40- 
ral Attions ſhould have Moral Motives, 
and that Vertue doth generally, and for 
the moſt part, make men proſperous and 
happy inthis World. We know by expert- 
ence, that all Mankind do in their moſt 
weighty affairs, think it ſufficient to de- 
pend upon ſuch cauſes as do commonly, 
and for the moſt part prove effeCtual to 
the ends for which they are deſigned. So 
that this very thing which 1s uſually loo- 
ked upon as the greateſt Objed:on againſt 
Providence, is rcally and truly an Argu- 
ment for it. 


2. For extraordinary efteds of it. If we 
give any credit to the @niverſal Hiſtory 
of all Ages and Nations, it will by thatap- 
pear, G 4 r. That 
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E. That there have many times happen- 
ed ſuch ſpecial ſignal Providences for the 
puniſhing of obſtinate ſinners, and for the 
deliverance of fuch as were religious, in 
anſwer to their Prayers, whereby the Su- 
preme Governour of the World hath fo 
viſibly pointed out his Will and Meaning, 
and fo plainly manifeſted his Power, that 
every impartial man muſt be forced to 
ſay, doubtleſs there is a Ged that judges 
in the Earth. 

2. That ſometimes Miracles have been 
wrought, which could not be effected 
without the help of ſome Superior Power; 
And ſometimes there have been plain 
Propheciesand Predittions concerningſuch 
future things, as in their various circum- 
ſtances were contingent, of which the 
Annals of all Ages and Nations, as wel! 
Heathens as Chriſtians, do give very par- 
ticular and large accounts. And though 
we may fafely grant, that ſome of the 
Stories to this purpoſe, delivered either 
from the more ancient or /atertimes,were 
fabulous and vain; yet fora man to deny 
that ever ſuch things happened in the 
World, but that they were all meer for- 
geries and deſigns to cheat Poſterity, this 
were to ſubvert the Credit of all Hi- 


ſtory ; which is ſo immodeſt a thing 


as 
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as any ſober man would be aſhamed of. 
Theſe Arguments are more largely dif- 
cuſſed by others, who have writ upon 
this Sabject : But there is one-particular 
which ro me ſeems very conſiderable to 
this purpoſe,though but little notice of it 
be taken by others: And that is, The 
ſtare of the Jewiſh Nation, who fortheſe 
1600 years have been driven out of their 
own Country, having now no particular 
place of abode, belonging to them as a 
Nation ; but are ſcattered and diſperſed 
over all the habitable World, hated and 
deſpiſed where-ever they are permitted 
to dwell; very frequently perſecuted, 
impoveriſhed, baniſhed, murthered in vaſt 
multitudes ; and notwithſtanding all 
this, they are not yet ſo mixed and blend- 
ed with other Nations, as to be loſt a- 
monegſt them; but are ſtill kept up a di- 
ſtint People , there being no inſtance 
like this in any ſtory ; as if they were 
intended for a ſtanding Memorial and ex- 
ample to the world, of the divine power 
and vengeance. To me it ſeems, amongſt 
rational Arguments, one of the plaineſt, 
not only for the proof of a Deity, and a 
juſt Providence in purſuing that Nation 
with fuch exemplary Vengeance ; but 
likewiſe for the Authoriry of — 
an 
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and the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. 

I might here add another Argument to 
the ſame purpoſe, from Natural Conſci- 
ence, Which is God's Deputy, and doth 
znternally witneſs for him, as other crea- 
tures do externally. Tis plain, -that all 
mankind are in ſome meaſure endowed 
with this ; and one may as well aſſert, 
that Zope and Fear are not natural t9 
men, as thar Conſcience is not. To t!1s 
purpoſe I might further argue from tive 
natural notions of our minds concern: 
Good and Evil, the bounds of which 
fixed in the nature of things, and do not 
depend either upon Cuſtom or Po/1/ 147 
Law. Thoſe things which have in them 
a fitneſs to promote our chief end, Leng, 
ſtiled Good, and implying in the very 
Definition of them, Comelineſs and Re- 
ward; thoſe things which have in them 
a natural aptitude to hinder our chief end 
being ſtiled Ev, and implying in the de- 
finitions of them, 7urpitude and Puniſh- 
ment, From whence it will follow, that 
there muſt be ſome Superior Power, who 
by framing things with ſuch reſpects to- 
wards one another, may be ſaid to have 
declared this Law of Nature, and to have 
taken care to enforce the obſervance of 
it ; 


p 
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it; both theſe belonging to the nature of a 
Law. But I may perhaps have occaſion 
to ſpeak more particularly to this after- 
wards. 

Theſe things pore ger ny ſo ſtrong 
an evidence,and fo ſufficient to convince 
the exiſtence of- a Deity, that that man 
muſt be very wilful, who doth not ſub- 
mit and acquieſce in it. And for this rea- 


ſon it is (faitha Noble Author) that God 1. Bacor's 
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never yet wrought any Miracle to con- Eflays. 


vince an Aheiſt; becauſe to a man thart is 
capable of being convinced, his ordinary 
works are ſufficient to this purpoſe. And 
I ſhould think it much more eaſie and ra- 
tional (faith the ſame Aurhor) to believe 
all the Fables in the Poers, the Legend, 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this Univerſal Frame fhould be without a 
Creator and Governour. 

And: now it may not be improper to 
look back,and take a review of what kind 
of Evidence hath been produced in this 
matter. As for any immediate proof from 
our outward Senſes,this cannot be preten- 
ded to for the demonſtration of ſuch a 
Being as is ſuppoſed to be a pure $pirit, 
and inviſible ; But for the mediate proofs 
trom the effets of a Wiſe, Omnipotent 
Agent,we can look no where about us, but 
every 
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every obje&t doth afford evidence of it. 
There is noconcluſion in Philoſophy (not 
immediately apparent to the fence) that 
1s capable of fo full and unqueſtionable 
an evidence from plain efefs, as this. 
As for that kind of Inward Senſation, 
whereby we can diſcern the impreſ/ions of 
our own minds, they that have any ſenſe 
of a Law written in their hear7s,or any na- 
tural notions about Good and Evil, muſt 
by theſe effefts be convinced of a Su- 
preme Being. And as ſor that kind of E- 
vidence which belongs to our Underſtan- 
dings, if the univerſal conſent of Man- 
kind be of any Authority ; if this viſible 
world, repleniſhed with ſuch admirable 
variety of Creatures , preſerved and go- 
verned in ſuch an excellent order, be any 
evidence of infinite Power and Wiſdom ; 
if beſides what we our ſelves have known 
by our own experience, any credit: be to 
be given to Univerſal Hiſtory, atteſting 
to many Signal Providences that have 
happened in the world :*Befides the ſeve- 
ral Miracles and Prophecies that have been 
taken notice of in ſeveral Ages and Nati- 
ons. I fay, if any, or all of theſe things be 
of any force, they muſt needs render the 
thing I am proving to be credible in the 
higheſt degree, and even altogether un- 
queſtionable. In 
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Infomuch;that if a Deity be ſuppoſed, 
it is not imaginable by what other kind 
of (evidence we ſhould be affured of ir, 
than what 'we are now furniſhed withall. 
And it was before laid down as a Princi- 
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ple; That when a thing is capable of good chuy. ;. 
proof in any kind, men ought to reſt ſatis- Prop. 3. 


Fed the bet evidence for it which that 
kind of thing 'will bear, and beyond which 
better could not be expefted ſuppoſmg it 
were trae, * 

''Tf any thould 1magine, that frequent 
Miracles might be a more powerful means 
to convince tnert of this Prmciple;To this 
it may be faid, 

x. That this is not fitting ; the proper 
work of Miracles'being for the confirma- 
tion of ſuch DoQtrines' as are not know- 
able by natural light, not for ſuch things 
of which men may be ſufficieatly con- 
vinced by Reaſon. 

'Tis not {© certain, that this would be 


effettnal. Thoſe frequent Miracles in- 


the Paſſage 'of 7ſrae/ out of Zgypr, the 
dividing of the Red Sea, the Waters our 
of the Rock, the Cloud and Pillar of Fire, 
the Manna, the Quails, the deſtruction 
of Xorah, &c. did not prevail with the 
generality of the 7/rae/ztes. Thoſe con» 
itant Miracles ugder the Mo/aical _— 
ation ; 
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ation; the waters of Jealouſie; the extra- 
ordinary: plenty of the ſixth, year ; the 
Crim and Thummim ; the ſpecial Prote- 
ion of the Coaſts of. rae}, every, third 
year, when all the Males were to go, vp 
to Jeruſalem to worihip;which, Cuſtom, of 
.theirs muſt, needs be known to their egc» 
mies, who lived round about. them : None * 
of all theſe did-proveefteual for the con- 
vition of. obſtinate men.. Thoſe occaſt- 
onal Miracles wrought by our Saviour, 
thoughthey were ſo many, ,and ſo. great, 
as were never - before wrought by. any 
one, yet did they not prevail with, many 
of the Jews, 3%] 6 

If it be ſaid, That none of theſe Proofs 
do ſo iniallibly conclude, but that there 
doth ſtill remain.a Poſibifityrhat rhe thing 
may be otherwiſe. Tothis I have thewed 
beiore, That there may. be an indubitable 
Certainty, where thereis not-an infallible 
Certainty:; and that -a meer poſſibility to 
the contrary; is.not a ſuſficient cauſe of 
doubting! To which I now add, That if 
it thould be ſuppofed, that a man could 
not be ſure of the Being of God, yet-'tis 
molt evident that he could not-be ſure of 
the contrary; for this plain reaſon, Be- 


.cauſe no man. can be ſure of a pure Nega- 


tive, namely, That ſuch a thing 1s not ; 
| unlefs 
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unleſs he will either pretend to have a 
certain knowledge of all things that are 
or may be, than which nothing can be 
more monſtrouſly and-ridiculouſly arro- 
gant ; or elſe, unleſs he' be ſure that-the 
being of what he denies doth imply acon- 
tradition, for which there 15 not the 
leaſt colour in this caſe ;; the ttue- Notion 
of God py in _ That the is a 
Being of all poſuble perfection. 

If - be rLexers that notwithſtanding 
all that hath been ſaid, there may yet be 
ſome- probabilities ro the contrary.' To 
this it may beanſwered, That unleſs theſe 
protabilities were greater and ſtronger 
| than thoſe on the other (ide, no manwho 
adts rationally will incline tothem-.. And 
if there be any ſuch, why are they not 
produced ? where are they to be found ? 

If men ſhall yet pretend, That though 
| they cannot anſwer theſe Arguments, yet 
| they doreally find ſome doubt in 7hezr own 
minds. would ask ſuch,Have you ſeriouſly 
and impartially confidered,what is alledg- 
ed in thiscaſe ? It ſhould be no prejudice 
toany Propoſition in Philoſophy or Mathe- 
maticks, that an ignorant man who never 
applied his thoughts to ſuch things, doth 
pretend to doubt of it, If you do in 
{ome meaſure underſtand, and have con- 
ſidered 
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ſidered theſe Arguments, -1 would then 
ask; Haveyou not as much reaſon for this, 


as you your ſelves would think ſufficient 
forthe proof of any thing you were not 


- unwilling to believe? Do yow-not know- 


ingly and wilfully entertam prejudices a- 
gainft ſuch things > Have you been true 
to ſo-much light: as you have received ? 
Or have you not rather with-held -it in 
unrighteouſneſs? Tf fo, 'tis plain that you 
have diſhoneſt minds, that you amine 
by an unjuſt Balance, and therefore can- 
not be competent Jadges of Truth or 
Falſhood. | | 
If it be ſuppoſed yet further, that the 
Probabilities on each fide ſhould be equal, 
or that thoſe on the other fide ſhould 
ſomewhat preponderate ; yet 1f there be 
no conſiderable hazard on that ſidewhich 
hath the leaſt probability , and a very 
great and 'moſt apparent danger in a mi- 
itake abont the other :. In this caſe, every 
rational and prudent man is bound to or- 
der his a@ions in favour of that way 
which appears to be moſt ſafe and advan- 
tageous for his own Intereſt; as I have 
ſhewed betore. 
So-that in ſuch caſes as may ſeem unto 
us not altogether free from ſome kind of 
doubt, and which we could not _—_ 
clear 
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clear up to our ſelves, as to make them 
appear more unqueſtionable ; I fay, in 
ſuch caſes, men that would act prudently, 
ſhould enquire, Where lies the danger of 
miſtaking 2 _ | 
Why, on the one ſide, All the Inconve- 
nience of believing this C if it be not fo, ) 
will be, that we are hereby occaſioned 
to tie our ſelves up to ſome needleſs re- 
ſtraints during this ſhort time of our lives, 
wherein notwithſtanding there is as to 
the preſent, much peace,quiet and fafety; 
And as for the fature, our Errour ſhall die 
with us, there being none to call us to 
an account for our miſtake. : 
But now on the other ſide, what it 
there ſhould be a Deity ſo holy, and juſt, 
and powerful ,as is ſuppoſed? If this ſbou!d 
prove to be a real truth (and no man can 
be ſure of the contrary) what vengeance 
and indignation may ſuch vile Miſcreants 
and Traitors expe, who have made it 
their buſineſs to baniſh Zim our of the 
World, who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernour of it, to undermine his Being, to 
eradicate ail noticns of Him our of the 
minds of men; to provoke h1z Creatures 
and Vaſlals to a contemptot Him,a ſlight- 
ing of his fear and worſhip, as being but 
wch jmaginiry C/mera's as are fit only 
H to 
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to keep Fools in awe? Certainly, as this 
is the higheſt provocation, that any man 
can be guilty of, ſo ſha/ it be puniſhed 
with the foreſt vengeance. 

There are two things that Arh-i/tical 
men propoſe to themſelves by their pro- 
zhane looſe Principles, namely, to avoid 
the impuration of Credulity, and the fears 
and perplexities of mind, to Which R-/- 
2iou makes men 'obnoxious. Bvt their 
Principles are riot more irrational, than 
their. De/ren is-focliſh ; tor of all mankind 
theſe prophane perſons are, | 

1.The moſt Credutous,who can believe 
themſelves to be wiſer than all the word, 
who can believe the Eternity of the 
World, or its produRioa by a caſual con- 
courſe of Afroms, without any kind of 
argument for jt,againſt the' many Reaſons 
that are urged to the contrary. Who if 
they ſhould demean themſelves about 
matters of the World, as they do about 
Religion, would be counted ridiculous, 
ſenſeleſs perſons, and altogether unfit for 
humane Converſation, 

2. Tlie moſt 7 /morous. Tully hath obſer- 
ved,that no kind of men are moreafraid of 
God, than ſuch as pretend not tobelieve 
his Being, Theſe are the men who above all 
others are moſt liable to be affected with 

dread 
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Lightning, at ſolitude and darkneſs, and 
more eſpecially then whep it doth moſt 
concern them ro be freed from ſuch dif- 
quiets, namely, in the time of ſickneſs, 
and the approaches of Death. 

From whence it will follow, that upon 
all acconnrs Atheſm may juſtly .be ac- 
counted Folly ; bobh as it is diretly con» 
trary to the Principles of Reaſon, and the 
rules of Wiſdom. 

I have now done with the fr ff thing 
required to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 
A belief and an acknowledgment of the 
Divine Natare and Exiſtence. 


dread and trembling, at Thunder and - 
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Concerning the Excellencies andPerfeitions 
of the Divine Nature: And Firſt,of thoſe 
which are commonly called [ncommunica- 
ble,vamely,Simplicity, Unity, Immuta- 

Immenſity, 

Eternity. 


— 


bility, Infiniteneſs, 


[ Proceed to the ſecond thing}propoſed 
as a principal part of Natural, Reli- 
gion, namely, Due A4pprehen/tous of the 
Divine Excellency and Perfect ions. With- 
out which, the meer. belict.of his Being, 
will contribute but little toa true ſtate 
of Religion. A man may have ſuch un- 
worthy notions of a Deity, that it would 
in ſome reſpetts be as good , nay much 
better, to be without a God, than to have 
ſuch a one, 2s he may frame. © It would 


Lord . Ba ** be better (faith a great uthor) to have 
{- * no opinion of God, than ſuch a one as 


* is unworthy of him ; the one 1s but 
* meer «xbe/ief, the other is contamely, 
"Tis a common faying cited out of Plu- 
tarch's Book of Superſtition, where he 
profeſſeth it mucl; mere deſirable to him, 
that poſterity ſhould*fay, that there ne- 
ver wasany ſuch man as P/utarch, rather 

than 
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than thar he was a fierce, unconſtant, re- 
vengeful man, one upon whom'ithe leaſt 
omiſſion of any ſmall circumſtance! co» 
wards him, by men otherways vertuous 
and worthy, would tear out their hearts, 
deſtroy their families and children, blaſt 
their feds, ſpoil their cazze/ with /ight- 
ning and thunder. This would be ſuch a 
repreſentation as would make the,notion 
and remembrance of him hateful; And 
it were better to be forgotten, than to be 
remembred with infſamy. Now there 
are ſome opinions which dothus reproach 
the Deity, and render him under ſuch a 
notion, that if the Gzants had prevailed 
in their attempt againſt heaven,that place 
had not been worſe ſupplied. This there- 
fore ought to be moſt carejully avoided. 
Whereas the Divine Nature is ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt and /apreme Good, therefore 
the /deq of a// abſolute pertetion muſt be 
eſſential to the notion of him.And though 
it be very dificult for usto raiſe our minds 
to any due apprehenſions of this; yet we 
muſt endeavour in our thoughts of him, 
ſo far as our finite under/tandings are Ca- 
pable, to remove and ſeparate trom him 
whatever 1s 1n any kind evz/ or anworthy, 
and to aſcribe nnto him the utmoſt degree 
of a// Goodneſs and Pertetion. 
H 3 The 
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The moſt general Notion. that men 
have of God, 1 that He is the ft cav/e, 
and 4 Being of all poſſible Perfettion. 

Some of his principal Excellexciesdilco- 
verableby the light of Nar#re, may be re> 
duced to theſe Heads; namely,fuch as ate 


Incommunicable ; 
Abfolute Simplicity. 
Eſſential Unity, 
Immutability. 
Infiniteneſs, both in reſpect of 
Place and Time. 
Immen/ity. 
 Eterntty. 
Communicable ; belonging either tothe 
Divine * 
Underſtanding, 


| | Js nowledge, 


Yn ea 


| Wiſdom, 
| Particular Prevideace. 
< Will, namely, his 


| (Goodneſs, 
Subice 
PFaithfulaeſs. 
Lt Faculties of Atting, his 
Power. 


Dominion over us in thislife. 
Diſtributing of ſutare Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. 


Each 
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Each of theſe Attributes are upon this 
account of very great conſequence to be 
believed and conſidered, becauſe they are 
the foundations of thoſe duties of Religion 
which we owe to him. According as a 
man apprehends God to be, ſo mult his 
efteew be of him, and his demeanour to- 
wards him, 

And whereas theſe great and neceſſary 
points, oi fo much influence to Religion, 
have been uſually treated of by others 
cither too /argely, by the inſerting of {e- 
veral things leſs pertinent ; or too ob- 
ſcurely, by offering ſuch proofs concern- 
ing them as are leſs intelligible, or inter- 
mixing the diſconrſes about them with 
ſuch niceties as are neither very eaſie to 
be ſolved, nor material for men to know : 
I thall therefore in this place endeavour 
to avoid both theſe Inconveniences, by 
treating concerning each of them with 
all imaginable brevity and plainneſs; ob- 
ſerving this Method. 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to explain and 
deſcribe, what is meant by each Attri- 
bute; and then prove, that theſe Attri- 
butes ſo explained, mult belong to the 
natural Notion of God. Which I ſhall 
make out, both by the conſert of the wi- 
felt Heathen, exprelled by their declared 
H 4 opinions, 
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opinjons, and by their general praQice 


ſuitable thereunto : And from the nature 
of the things themſelves ; their congruit 

to the Principles of Reaſon, and the 44- 
ſardities that will follow upon the denial 


of them. 


Thoſe are called incommunicable At- 
tributes, which are proper to God alone, 
and not communicated to any Creature. 

The fr/# of theſe 1 have propoſed to 
treat of, is his Abſolute Simplicity, By 
which, I mean his freedom from all kind 
of compoſition or mixture,either of Priu- 
ciples or of Parts : And that this doth be- 
long to the natural notion of the Deity, 


may. be evident. 


1. From Teſtimony of the Heathen Phi- 
yn acknowledge 


loſophers, who do 
him to be the Fir 


Cauſe, and the moſt 


Simple Being, and do frequently ſtile him 
' Mens pura & (incera, ſegregata- ab omni 
concretione mortali, &c. And not only 
Scripture, but the very Heathen likewife 
do expreſs this Attribute by the ſimilitude 
of Light, amongſt all viſible things the 
moſt pure and ſimple. 

2. From Natural Reaſon, by which it 
will appear, that God cannot be com- 
pounded of any Principles, becauſe the 


Principles and Ingredients which concur 


to 
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to the making of any thing,-muſt be an- 
tecedent to that thing. And if. the divine 
Nature were compounded, it - would fol- 
low that there muſt be ſomething in na- 
ture before him ; which is inconſiſtent 
with his being the firſt Cauſe. 

And here ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 
ſomewhat concerning the Spirzruality of 
the Divine Nature,as having ſome offnity 
with this, though it be none of the in- 
communicable Attributes. 

[ know it hath been faid, with confi- 
dence enough, that the notion of a Sp4irzt 
or Immaterial : Subſtance, doth imply a 
contradiction ; and that there is an utter 
impoſlibility of any other Being beſides 
Matter. But though this hath been ſad, 
yet was it never proved, nor can it be, 
till either a man be able to evince , that 
the notion of the word Sub/tance, accord- 
ing tothe moſt general uſe of it { which 
gives fignification to words, ) doth necel- 
farily imply Corporeity, than which no- 
thing can be more falſe ; or unleſs a man 
ſhall pretend to the certain knowledge 
and comprehenſion of all things that are 
or may be, than which nothing can be 
more vain. 

What the Poſitive Notion of a Spirit is, 
15not fo neceſſary to enquire aſter, or de- 
| cermine. 


od 
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termine. 'Tis fufficient, that we conetive 
of it by way! of Negation, namely, that it 
isa Powerful Inteligent Being that is nar 
matter, without figure or parts, not capa» 
ble of rarefation or condenſation, not 
viſible to our bodily eyes, and therefore 
not to be repreſented by any kind of fenſi- 
ble Image ; not ſubject to thoſe neceſſary 
Laws of Matter, which cannot move un+ 
leſs it. be moved, and -cannot but move 
when impelled by another. I fay, ut may 
be ſufficient in our apprehending the Spr- 
rituality of God, to remove all Corporeity 
and Figere in our conceptions of him. 

Now - that this Attribute doth belong 
to the Divine Nature, may be made evis 
dent both by Teſtimony and by Reaſon. 

r. It hath been generally owned, by 
the wiſeſt and moſt learned Heathen. Py- 
thagoras is often cited for this; by whom 
( faith Lafantins ) God was wont to be 
ſtiled icorporalis mens , an incorporeal 
Mind ; and by Plato frequently 4-»uel@; 
without a Body; by other Grec:a»Philoſo- 
phers vis owns, the Mind that made the 
world. Plutarch ſtiles him gep5wr6d@, a 
ſeparated form, not mixed with matter, 
without any thing in him that is paſlible. 

The Latin Philoſophers do frequently 


give him the Attribute of Mens divina, 
Mens 
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mens pura & fmcera, mens ſoluta & li- 
bera, fſegregata ab omni concretione mor- 
tali. 

2: By Reaſon. That Spiritzality is a 
Perfettzon, and therefore to be aſcribed 
unto: God 3 or rather, that Corporetty 15 
an Imperfettion, and therefore to be re- 
moved from him, may appear from hence. 
Becauſe the ſuppoſing of him to be mar- 
ter is inconſiſtent with diversof his other 
moſt Eſſential Perfections ; As, 

1. His Immenſity,if we do fuppoſe theſe 
two reaſonable poſtulata. 1. That there 
are ſome other things in the World be- 
ſides God. And, 2.That two bodies can- 
not be both at the ſame time in the ſame 
place. From whence it will follow, that 
where-ever any other body or matter is, 
from thence God muſt be excluded ; and 
ſo many Chaſmes or breaches mult there 
be in the Divine Nature. 

2. His XKuowledgeand Wiſdom, it being 
not imaginable, how meer matter ſhould 
be able to comprehend, much leſs to con- 
trive all that varicty of things in the 
World, paſt, prefent, and tocome. 

3. His Liberty and Freedom, and con- 
ſequently with his Goodneſs. That action 
not being properly good, which 1s not 
done freely and out of choice. Now 
the 
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the Laws of Matter are xeceſſary, there 
can be no «uri, or arbitrary principle 
in meer matter. And it is worth obſer- 
vation, how this very argument puzzled 
Epicurus and his fo{owers, as is repreſent- 
ed by Lucretins, If af material things 
move by neceſſary Laws, and the parts 
of Matter be naturally fo diſposd, that 
they do not move unleſs they be moved, 
and cannot but move when preſs'd upon 
by other parts that are in motion ; whence 
comes that /iberty which we may by: an 
inward fenfat:on perceive to be within 
us ? 


Uude eft hac inquam fatis avolſa 
voluntas ? 


To which he gives fo wild and irrational 
an anſwer, from the motion of declining 
Atoms, as doth ſufficiently manifeſt him 
to be baffled by this Objection. 


The ſecond incommunicable Attribute 
to be treated of, is the eſſential Vnity of 
the Divine Nature. By which I mean, his 
being Oze and no more. And that this 
perfection doth belong to the natnral | 
notion of God, may be madeevident both | 
by Teſtimony and by Reaſon, | 
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1. By Teſtimony. T have ſhewed be- 
fore, how that notwithſtanding that Poly- 
theiſm which did ſo generally abound a- 
mong(ſt the Heathen, yer the wiſer and 
more conſiderate perſons amongſt them, 
have in all Ages acknowledged One Su- 
preme Deity. The Egyptians of old,though 
of all others the moſt infamous'for their 
multiplicity of , Goes, yet did affert One 
Maker and chief Governor of | the: World, 
under whom--they: did ſuppoſe [ſeveral 
ſubordinate Dezties, who as his Depurzes 
did preſide over. ſeveral parts of the Uni- 
verſe. * perl IG 
The firſt oecafonottheſe leſſer. Deities, 
was probably, from a-gdefire that men. had, 
to exprels their ' gratitude to, and: to ho- 
nour the memories; of, ſuch eroical per- 
ſons, as in thoſe firſtand xyder Ages of 
the World, had either by their 7nventions 
or their proweſs,been highly ibencticial to 
mankind, or to their own Countries 5 who 
thereupon were for ſuch publick ſervices, 
thought fit to be advancedto the higheſt 
honour after their Deaths, and-admitted 
ina ſubordinate way,',to ſome - ſhare of 
Government , eſpecially in':taking care 
of the welfare-of their- Countries. And 
to this doth the Apoſtle ſeem. to allude, 

1 Cor. 5. 4, 6, where he faith, : We tnow 
there 
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there is nv other God-but one, for though 
there be that arecalled Gods, both in Hea+ 
ven and in Farth,(as there be Gods many, 
and Lords many :) But to #s there 35 but 
one God, rhe Father,of nihom are all things, 
ant we in'\bim.” w 

Thereare many atteftations amongſt 
the ZZeathen Writers coticerning this At- 
tribute, the'T»iry ofthe Godhead, Ir ts 
obſerved; that Orphecs was the firſt a- 
monegſt them that wrote — the 
Genealogy of the Gods, where he reduces 
them t0.the number vf-360. But he was 
afterwards ſo ſenſible of this impious fol- 
ly, that he\writes particular difconrſc 
to:his ſor Muſeu, and his other friends, 
wherein-he doth ſolemnly recant thefe 
wild abſurd: Fables, profefiing to them, 
that he cthowgthe himſelf obliged to refti- 
he theſe errors and abuſes, which his for- 
mer Poem might have occaſioned. And 
here he'dorh in the firſt place admoniſh 
them, that there is but one God, of him- 
ſelf, and none befides'him ; «s tr: evmyerne, 
by whom all otherthings are made, and 
upon whom they'depend. And then he 
goes on'to 'ſhew, thar'God is inviſible, 
and yer ſees and knows-all things ; that 
as:he 1s merciful, fois he-jult, berng the 
Author of thoſe judgments which _ 
wicke 
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wicked men, with ſeveral other things to 
this purpoſe. And though Amer do too 
often follow Orpheus in theſe Ttions, 
concerning a multitude of Deities, yet 
when he is moſt ſerious, he fappoſes but 
one, 65 wigzx& tv. So Sophocles. 


— 
o5 upayov TV & 1aiey Waregs 
There is But one God, who made the Hea- 
"ven and the Earth. 


——— rn 


him, ſtile 'God by-the name of Aornas or 
_—_—_— od 

It is commonly faid, thit Socrates was 
put to death for his endeavouring to un- 
deceive his 'Counitry-imen in that vanity 
they were addited to, of worthipping a 
; multitude .of Deities; and'that this made 
the Writers after him more ſhy in ſpeak- 
ing their thoughts about this matter”: But 
though Plato do in ſome'places (for fear 
of incurring the ſame danger) ſeen to 
favour'this populdrErrour, by defending 
Polytheiſm , yet he acknowledges theſe 
ſubordinate Deities to be begotten ; and 
he lays it down in another place asa Prin- 
ciple,that whatever is begotten is cortup- 
tible , and therefore incapable of being 
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properly, a God. And:(if the x3:h Epiſtle 
be truly his,) there 1s. a remarkable paſl- 
ſage in it to this purpoſe, where he gives 
this Note,, ;That in thoſe Epiſtolary Diſ- 
courſes, ..'where he deſigns to be more ſe- 
rious, he doth mention the Name of God 
in the /g«/ar number ; but when he is 
not ſo, then he mentions Gods in the 
plural. 

Hierocles in his Comment upon Pythaga- 
ras's golden verſes, doth ſtile him ©; ©ua, 
God of Gods , the only Maker of all 
things. AY ; 

Arrianin his Diſſertations of Epiftetus, 
doth aſſure us, that is his time (which 
was about 120 years after Chriſt) it was 
an uſual Form in the Prayers of the Zea- 
then, to ſay, _ Kyges fAinovy, Lord have mercy 
upon us, 'Whereby they did acknowledge 
the nity of that God whom they did 
invoke in their Prayers. Which c/axſe is 
thought to be from that uſage taken into 
the Z!urgzes of the Chriſttans. So far 
then as the conſent of the wiſeſt and beſt 
men, in former times,is of any Authority, 
fo far is this "Attribute reridered highly 
credible. | We. 

I ſhall only add that remarkable Pal 
fage in Maximus Tyrius : © Though men 
" differ much in their 0P14104S about other 

« mat- 
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** matters, yet in this they all agree, That 
* there is one God, the Xing and Father 
* ofall; under whom there are ſubordi- 
* nate Deities, his oft-ſpring, who ate ad- 
* mitred to ſome ſhare of government 
* with him. In this the Greciaz conſents 
* with the Barbarian, the Zrhabitants of 
* the Continent with the Naenders, the 
* Wiſe with the 2/nwiſe. A 

2. But beſides the Teſtimouies to this 
purpoſe, it may likewiſe be made evident 
by Reaſon, That a Plurality of Gods is not 
only «»xeceſſary, and therefore improba» 
ble ; but that it is ſuch a ſuppoſition as 
doth imply in it many znconf/tencies,and 
therefore is 2mpoſſble. 

1. Tis «neceſſary, and therefore high- 
ly zmprobable. Thoſe have been always 
eſteemed good Rules, Fruſtra fit per plura; 
&c. Entia non ſunt multiplicanda fine ne- 
ceſitate. It is molt ſuitable to that com- 
mon analogy to be obſerved amongſt na- 
tural things, even in leſſer matters, rhat 
there is nothing amongſt them /#per fluons 
or redundant ; And therefore much more 
ought it to be ſo,in the greateſt and high- 
eſt matters of all, Now nothing can be 
more evident, than that exe infigite Be- 
ing may be ſufficient roall purpoſes what- 
ftHever ; tor it it had any /imzts, it were 
[ not 
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not i»fnite ; and nothing can be more 
abfurd, than ro ſuppoſe more Gods than 
are neceſſary. 

2. *Tis not poſſible, that there ſhould 
be two fuch mmfinite Beings. Becauſe either 
they mult have /everal PerteFions,or the 
ſame : Neither of winch is conſiſtent with 
the moſt obvious notion of God; 7hat he 
is a Being of all poſſible Perfe:tions. 

To ſuppoſe two Gods, :th ſeveral Per- 
feitions, ſome belonging to one, and ſome 
to another, will plainly prove, that net- 
ther of rhem can be God, becauſe neither 
of them have all poſhble Pertetions. 

To ſuppoſe zwo Gods of the ſame and 
equal Perfeftions, would likewiſe prove,, 
that neither of them can be God, (7. e.) 
not abſolutely perfet ; becauſe it 15 not 
ſo great a privilege, to have the fame 
equal perie&tions with another, and ina 
kind of partnerſhip, as to be alone and 
ſuperior above all others. 

And to ſuppoſe one of them, whether 
of ſeveral or the ſame kinds of PerteCtions. 
with the other, but only in an zxferior 
degree, may lufficiently evince that one 
of them is not properly God, becauſe not 
| ſupreme, 
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3. The third Attribute to be diſcuſſed, 

is the Divine Immutability, By which I 

mean a freedom from all kind of change or 

inconſtancy, both as to his Nature and his 


Purpoſes. 


And that this A7tribute is likewiſe ve- 
ry ſuitable to thoſe natural notions which 
men have of God, may appear, 

1. By Teſtimony. Plato having propo- !" 7 
fed the Queſtion, whether God be muta- 
ble and inconſtant, anſwers exprefly. *Tis 
moſt neceſfary that he ſhould be always 
the fame and alike. His Words are moſt 
empharical, imme inf She uf; doko 3f- 
widy uSeru, that he is never in any wiſe 
capable of any- kind of Change whatſo- 
ever. 

And in another place, he mentions D*Repub!. 
theſe two things, as being the gr2nd _ -_a 
ciples of Religion. 1 That God is the cauſe 
ot all good, and in no wile of any evil, 

2. Thar he is conſtant and immutable, 
and cannot deceive by making various 
repreſentations of himſct!t. 

$9 Seneca, ſpeaking ot the neceility of 
aſcribing this Attribute to the Divine na» 
ture a5 to his Purpoſes or Counſels, hath 
this pallage ; Staru2ruvt_ guz non mute* pn; 
rant, nec unguam primt confiliz Deos pe+ lib. 6 
L 2 nitet 
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1 Pref. 


witet. God is always conſtant to his own 
Decrees, an doth- never repent of his 
Purpoſes. And in another place, Neceſſe 
eft ei eadem placere,cui nift eptima placere 
non poſſunt;nec ob hoc winus liber ac potens 
eft, ipſe enim ef Neceſſitas ſua. 'T1s ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be always pleaſed 
with the ſame things, who can be pleaſed 
with nothing but what is beſt: Nor can this 
be any prejudice to his Liberty or his Pow- 
er, fince be is his own Neceſſity, 1. e. No- 
thing trom without, but his own natu- 
ral pcrietion lays this Necetfity upon 
him. 

2+ By Reaſon. There is an excellent ar- 
oument to this purpoſe, in that place be- 
fore-cited out ot Plato, which according 
to his manner, he delivers ina more copi- 
ous way of expreſſion. Burt the ſubſtance 
of it is this; All change muſt be either 
involuntary,and upon neceſlity, or volun- 
tary,and upon choice, Now God being 
the moſt powerfu/ Being cannot by any 
thing be necctlitated to an involuntary 
Change. And for any voluntary Change, 
whereas 1t mull Le cither for the better 
or the worſe, it is not imaginable that 
any wiſe Being ſhould be willing to change 
tor the worſe ; nor is it poll.ble that any 
perfect Being ſhould change for the _— 
An 
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And therefore 'tis neceſlary that the Di- 
vine Nature ſhould be immurable. 

We eſteem changeablenelſs in men ei- 
ther an imperfection, or a fault. Their »a- 
tural changes, as to their perſons, are from 
weakneſs and vanity; their moral changes, 
as to their i»cl/inatzons and purpoſes, arc 
from ignorance or inconſtancy.' And 
therefore there is very good reaſon, why 
we ſhould remove this from God,as being 
that which would darken all his other 
perfections. [he greater the Divine Per- 
fedtions are,the greater Imperfettion would 
Mutability be. Beſides, that it would take 
away the foundation of all Religion, Z-2ve 
and Fear, and Afance and Worſhip: In 
which men would be very much difcou- 
raged, if they could not certainly rely 
upon God, but werein doubt that his na- 
ture might alter, and that hereafter he 
might be quite otherwiſe from what we 
now apprehend him to be. 

4 Infiniteneſs is another Attribute moſt 
natural to the Notion of God. By which 
1s meant, his not being bounded by place, 
or /pace,or by duratipn,but being, immenſe 
and Eternal. 

I. This Attribute of God's Immen/ity 
doth fignifie his not being ſo. confined by 
iny bounds of /pace, but that he doth 

i ſpread 
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ſpread himſelf to all places that we can 
lee or can imagine,and infinitely beyond : 
So as we cannot fay, he is here and'not 
there, thus far he reaches and not farther. 
Somehave thought, that it is not abſolate- 
ly neceſſary to believe ſuch a kind of Om- 
»ipreſence of the Divine Subſtance, as to 
be actually preſent in every place. ''But 
this is moſt neceſſary to be believed, That 
God is every where in reſpe& of his power 
and providexce,whereby hedoth influence 
and govern all things ( which is hardly 
poſſible to. concewe without his actual 
preſence in all places.) And in reſpect of 
his XA»owledge, whereby he doth ſee and 
rake notice of every thing, though never 
ſo ſecret ; and that he can pierce through 
all theſe created things, with greater ta- 
cility than the Light doth through the 
Air. And that this doth belong to the 
natural notion of God, may appear, 

i. By the general conſent of the Zea- 
then, teſtified by their praying to bim 
at any place or time, which ſhews that 
they were perſwaded that he was always 
and every where preſent, at leaſt by his 
Knowledge and his Power. Tully Cites Py- 
thagoras, affirming, Denum eſſe antimum per 
waturam reram omnium intentum & com- 
meantem, That God is a Spirit or Mind, 
which 
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which doth paſs through all things. And 

m another place, he cites it'ns 7hales his De Legib. 
faying,which he commends, Homizes ex- lb. 2- 
itimare oportere, Deos omnia cernere, Des 

rum omnia eſſe plena, That men ought to 

think, that God beholds every thing, and 

fills every place. Plato affirms, that God De Legib. 
doth ſeeand take notice of all our ations, "> **- 
words, and thoughts. So Vergil, —— Eclog. 3. 
Fovis omnia plena, And in another 


eorge lib. 
place, 4. k 
wn Deum namgne ire per Ones 
Terraſq; trattuſq; maris , celumg; profun- 
um. 


So Seneca ſpeaking of God, faith, T/bigz E717. 55. 
& omnibus preſto eff. He is every-where, 
andalways athand. Andinanother place, 
uocung; te flexeris, ibi illam widebu 0c+ Benefic. 
currentem tibi, nithil ab illo vacat, Opus lib. 4. 
ſuum ipſe implet. We can turn our ſelves 
no-whither but -— > meet him no place is 
without him, he fills his own Work. | 

2. By the principles of Reaſovu, It -it 
were otherwiſe, and the Divine Nature 
ſhould be limited, this wonld contradit 
his univerſal] Providence, and render all 
worſhip of him vain and ufeleſs. Why 
I 4 ſhould 
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ſhould a man either fear him, or ſerve 
him, if he could neither hear our prayers, 
nor take notice of our wants, nor receive 
our acknowledgments. 


2. For the Attribute of Erernity,wheres+ 
by is ſignified God's being of infinite d- 
ration,without beginning or end; that this 
likewiſe doth belong to the natural no- 
tion of God, may be evident, 

t. By the general conſent of the 7ea- 
then Philoſophers. And though there have 
been diſputes amongſt them, about ſome 


of his other Attributec, yet in this all of 


them have agreed.They do indeeddeſcribe 
the Genealogies of their Z/eroes and ſub- 
ordinate Gods, but for the ſupreme Dezty, 
he is conſtantly acknowledged to be with- 
out beginning of time, or,end of days. 
Epicurus hiraſelf, who had the loweſt and 
meaneſt opinion of God, and robbed him 
of as many of his other perfetions, as by 
the utmoſt ſtraining of his wit he was a- 
ble to do ; yet is forced to leave him this 


Nat. Deor. Attribute. So Tully relates of him,ſpeak- 


irg to thoſe of that Sea,zb igitur veſtrum 
Beatum & AFternum, quibus duobus verbis 
fignificatis Leum? Where. is that blefſed 
and erernal Being of yours, which are the 
wo 
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two uſual words whereby you deſcribe the 
Nature of God? And Lacretius, who 
made it his deſign to repreſent to the 
World the Doftrine of that Philoſopher, 
doth from him give this account of the 
Divine Nature, | 


Omnis enim per ſe Divum natura ne» 
ceſſe eſt 

Immortali evo ſumma - cum pace frua» 
tur. 


It is eſſential to the notion of Gad, 
that he ſhould be happy and immorrtal. 
The Poets themſelves, who amongſt all 
others had the wildeſt thoughts of God, 
yet do continually give him: the Title of 
'Abdrero;, and ſeldom mention his name 
without it. And the Oath moſt uſual 
amongſt them, was in this form, Deos 
teſtor immortales, I appeal to the Im- 
mortal Gods. _ AriFotle doth in ſeveral 
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places, make Eternity to be eſſential to ti. 2. 


the notion of God. And 7ully aſſerts it 
impoſſible to conceive of God without 
this perfetion ; Nos Deum nil ſempiter- 
aum intelligere qui poſſumus? Fow is 
it poſſible for us to conceive of God, but 
as being Eternal > There never yet 
was 
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was any man, that had any conception 
of God, who did not eſteem him: to- be 
Everlaſting. To ſpeak of a. God that 
ſhould be corruptible and mortal, is'fo 
monſtrous an abſurdity, that a man couſd 
not, though he ſhould purpoſely ftudy 
for it, deviſe any thing more wild and 
extravagant, faith Platarch. 

2, There is very good reaſon, why 
this Attribute ſhould nor by -the moſt 
Sceptical Atheiſtical men be eſteemed im- 
poſſible, becauſe they themſelves are wil- 
ling to grant it to the Wor/d, or at leaſt 
to mat/er. And if we ſuppoſe God to be 
the firſt Cauſe or Mover, it will thence 
neceſiarily follow, that he muſt aſways 
be, and could not have a beginning ; be- 
cauſe if he ever were only in poſtbility, 
he could not from thence paſs into attzal 
Being , withour ſome precedent Canſe 
and Mover,which is inconfiſtent with his 
being the fr/# Cauſe. 'And if nothing 
could cauſe his Being, then nothing can 
take it away, and conſequently he muſt 
be Everlaſting. | 

It would be a great abatement to all 
the other Divine perfections, if they | 
were finite and periſhing. Beſides, that ' 
it would be altogether inconfiſtenr as 
ome 
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ſome of them, namely, his Se/f- Exiſtence, 

and neceſſary Exiſtence. And withall, it 
muſt needs take off from the obligation 

to Duty on the Creature's part, it they 
were moe. of . Fatinuance - no ka 
Being, whom Rewards and Fuxi 

ments dere to be diſtributed in the 
World. . 
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Of the Communicable PerfeFions of 
God:: And firſt, of thoſe which re- 
late to the Divine Underſtinding, 
viz, Knowledge, Wiſdom, parti- | 
cular Providence. 


Eſides thoſe incommunicable Attri- 

butes already inſiſted upon, there 
are others ſtiled communicable, becauſe 
they are in fome lower degreee, and by 
way of participation, communicated to 
other inferiour Beings. And concerning 
theſe, there is a neceſſity that we ſhould ( 
make an eſtimate of them, by ſuch rules 
and meaſures as our natures are capable | 
of. And becauſe the chief perfe&tions that 
we can apprehend in any reaſonable Ef 
ſence, mult referr to one of theſe three | 
things, the 2uder/tanding, the Wil, the 
Faculties of working ; for this reaſon,theſe 
Divine Perfections may be reduced to 
"theſe three heads. And whatever is the ® 
moſt excellent of rational Beings , muſt MY | 
excell in each of theſe, ( j. e. ) Thereis ? 
no 
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no kind or degree of perfection that our 
imaginations are able to conceive, but 
theſe excellencies of the Divine Nature, 
muſt run our ſtill beyond it, ſo as not to 
be determined by any real or imaginary 
bounds, 

[ purpoſe to treat particularly concern- 
ing each of them, beginning with thoſe 
perfecions that belong tothe Divine 7#- 
derſtanding, namely, his Xnowledge, Wiſ- 
dom, and particular Providence. 

i. By the Xnowledge of God, I mean 
that perfection or faculty whereby he un- 
derſtands and conſiders thyngs abſolutely, 
and as they are in their own natures,their 
Powers, Properties, Differences, together 
with all the circumſtances belonging to 
them. And 'tis neceſſary to the notion of 
God, that this ſhould be aſcribed to him, 
1n the utmoſt perfeion of it, infinitely 
beyond what the moſt knowzng, and the 
moſt learned men can pretend unto. 

1. His Anowledge is molt deep and inti- 
mate, reaching to the very eſſence of 
things, ours bur ſlight and ſuperficial. 

2. His is clear and diſtin, ours but 
confuſed and dark. 

3- His intallible, ours doubtful and lia- 
ble ro miſtakes. 

4- His caſic, and without labour and 


difh- 
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difficulty, always preſent and actual; ours 
gotten by ſore travel and eafily toſt again 
by the detedts of Memory or Age. 

5. His univerſal, extending ro all ob- 
zeas; ours ſhort and narrow,reaching on- 
ly to ſome few things, That which is want- 
ing cannot be numbred. 

He hath a perte&t comprehenſion of all 
things, that have been, that are, or ſhall 
be, according to all the various relations, 
dependencies,circumſtances, belonging to 
each of them. So that this Attribute of 
his muſt be infinite and unbounded, both 
extenfrve,with reſpect to the ſeveral kinds 
of Objects which it comprehends ; and 
likewiſe znteu/rve, as it ſees every fingle 
Object with a moſt pertet infallible view. 
He doth not only underſtand all particu- 
lars ; but he knows every particular ſo 
exactly, as if he were wholly taxen up 
andintent in his zhowghts upon that alone. 
There is a vaſtdifference betwixt the wi- 
{eſt of men, and ſuch as are groſly igno- 
rant and fottiſh ; and much greater be- 
twixt men and other Creatures, the litrle 
Infeds, Ants and Worms, which are no 


ways fit to paſs a judgment concerning 


humane Counſels and Deſigns. And yer 
racſe rhings hold fone proportion to one 
another, being both finite ; whereas Le- 
twixt 


twixt God's knowledge and Man's, the di- 
ſtance is infinite. 

And that this Attribute doth belong to 
the natural notion of God, may appear, 

1. From the acknowledgment of the 
Heathen. Tully mentions it as an ufual 
faying of Thales, Deos omnia cernere,God 
beholds all things. So Sexeca, Nihil Deo 
clauſum, intereſt animis noſtris, & meds 
cogitationibus intervenit. Nothing is hid 
from God, he is intimate to our minds,and 
mingtes himſelf with our very thoughts. 

Beſides, that general practice amongſt 
them of ſwearing by him, and atteſting 
him in their molt folemn compacts,doth 
ſufficiently imply their belief of his Om- 
niſcience. 

2. From natural reaſon. Nothing can 
be more manifeſt, than that #»ow/edge is 
a perfeCtion, and therefore ought to be 
aſcribed to that Being which is ſuppoſed 
to have all poſſible perfection. *Tis a per- 
tection that we know to be in ſome ot 
the Creatures,and therefore muſt be much 
more in the Creator himſelt. Ze that made 
the eye, ſhall he nor ſee: He that gives to 
men underſtanding, ſhall not he know 2 

Beſides, that the denial of this perfecti- 
on, would neceſſarily inferr many other 
imperfections in the Divine Nature. It 
would 
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Deor. 


Lib 2. 


would deſtroy his Wiſdom, Providence, 
Dominion. Where there is no knowledge; 
there can be no forecaſt or proviſion tor 
the ſuture, nor any kind of regular go- 
vernment. In brief, the denial of this At- 
tribute muſt take away his Goodneſs, Ye- 
racity, Juſtice. That Being cannot pro- 
perly be faid to be good, which doth a& 
either out of ignorance or blind neceb 
ſity. 


2. As Knowledge doth reſpect things 
abſolutely ; fo Wiſdom doth confider the 
relations of things one to another, under 
the notion of Means and Exd, arid of their 
fitneſs or unfitneſs for the various purpo- 
ſes to which they are deſigned. 

And that this likewiſe doth belong to 
the natural notion of God, may be evi 
dent. 

I. By Teſtimony. The HeathenWriters 
are full of expreſſions to this purpoſe. 
Plato aſſerts Wiſdom to be a thing of that 
excellency, that it cannot properly be 
aſcribed to any, but God. It is a faying 
of Tully, Sapiens eff Homo, & propterea 
Deus ; Man is wiſe, and therefore much 
more God, And in the fame Book, Deo 
tribuenda eft ratio reita, conftanſque; To © 
God is to be aſcribed right and ſteady * 
Rec 
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Reaſon ; and a little after he ſays, it muſt 
be ſuch as is perfe# and abſolute. 

Nothing mofe frequent in Sexeca, Fpi- 
tetus, Antonints, than to perſuades men 
to an acquieſcence under al! the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, becauſe they are or- 
dered by the higheſt Wiſdom. 

2. By Reaſon. The want of wiſdomis 
counteda very great imperfection,and one 
of the warſt detes belonging to menand 
that which every one is moſt unwilling 
to own, being content to be counted any 
thing rather than a Fool. And therefore 
there is very good reaſon, why we ſhould 
remove this nriocion from that Being 
which is ſuppoſed to have all poſſible per- 
fetions, And what was faid before con- 
cerning the denial of his X»ow/edge, muſt 
be equally true likewiſe in this caſe, that 
it muſt neceſſarily deſtroy his other per- 
feions,or render them inſignificant. What 
reaſon would there be for mien to truſt 
cither to his Goodneſs, or his Juſtice, or 
his Providence inthe managing, of chings, 
K he were not withal infinitely wiſe? And 
as for his Power, that without wiſdom, 
would be but a kind of a blind force, as 
much to be feared and hated, as loved 
and truſted to. hy” | 
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3. The third Attribute to be conſidered 


is his particular Provideuce, whereby he 
does fuperintend and take care of every 


individual ney bt the world; continuing 


them in their Beings, diſpoſing of their 
operations and effects in ſuch a wife or- 
der, as may be'moſt ſuitable to thoſe ends 
arid purpoſes for which they are deſigned. 
This likewiſe doth belong to the natural 
notion of God. Thovgh ir muſt be grant- 
ed, that the belief of rhis Attribute hath 
met with ſome oppoſition from' ſeveral of 
the Philoſophers, chiefly Epicarw, who 
ift truth was an Atheift, and out of a 


pretended reſpe& to the Deity, did think 


it to be below his Greatzeſs ; atid for the 
trouble of it, inconſiſtent with his Za 
fineſs, to have any regard to theſe in 
rior things, which he therefore imagi- 
ned to be left to their own courſes,whiilſt 
che Divine Nature is wholly taken up in 
the contemplation of it ſelf. 

Semota a neſtrs rebus ſejunttaq; longa, 
as Lucretius ſpeaks. But” becauſe this 
mighr ſeem to argue too ſlight and nar- 
fow apprehenſions of the Deity, there- 
fore" others to mend the matter, have 
thovght that he might have leiſure, and 
perhaps an inclination, to extend his Pro- 
vidence to heavenly things, but not to 

ds, | earthly. 
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earthly: 'Orhers yev morecbountiful, will 
allow ir:-ro1 reach/ both to'Cele/tial and 
Ferreftrial things yg. but ther it muſt be 
only ro the geveral tinds of them, which 
are to be-put into'a_ natural. courſe ;; not 
ro! every particular of each kind by iv ſelf; 
which they cconceived' awaſt needs prove 
too great a«trouble and diſtraction to his 

But 'tisevidenr thatall theſe wild con- 
ceits did/proceed: from: miſapprehenſion 
of whatkind of knowledge or. wiſdom 
does belong to the Deiry,, namely, #jf- 
nite and-abſdlately perfett, nor to be limut- 
ed, nor capable of any difficulty to be put 
upon it, by the nature. or namber of 


Any particular man; whom we know 
to be a perſon of Diligence and Sagacity, 
may without any trouble to himſelf un- 
dertakethe management of any /ng/e bu- 
ſinefs. Why, God can with far greater 
facility provide'-for a4, than any ſingle 
man can for ove- Though we ſhould fup-- 
pole that the' particulars:to be taken care 
of, are infinite, yet ſo is:his | Wiſdom like» 
wile; and'there is the ſame proportionot. 
infinite tO infinite, as of one to ove. And 
that this Attribute doth belong tro the na- 
tira} notion of God, may be made evi» 
dent. K 2 1. By 
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t. By the more general conſent of the 
wiſe and learned Heathen Writers ( not- 
withſtanding the difſent of ſome amongſt 
them.) Ariffotle himſelf, or whoever elſe 
was the Author of that Book de Mundo, 
amongſt other Teſtimonies he gives of 
the Divine Providence, hath this for one, 
* That as a 'Governour is: to-a Ship, as 
*2 Law toa City , as a General inan 
* Army , ſo is God in the World ;: but 
+ with this difference, that they: perform 
* their buſineſs not. without labour, care, 
<* and difficulty;-whereas the Divine Pro- 
* vidence- doth diſpoſe of all and every 
< particular thing, without theleaſt kind 
* of trouble. 7aly doth acknowledge 


at Dees. hat the Providence of God doth extend 


not only, vniverſo-genert hominum, fed 
etiam fingulis, to mankind in gexera/, but 
likewiſe to every particular perſon.; And 
in another place, Deorvm. previdentis 
mundus adminiſtratur, iidemgue conſulunt 
rebus humanis, neque ſolumuntrverſrs, ſed 
etiam fingults. The whole world-is govern 
ed by Divine Providence, and not only bu- 
mane affairs in general, but likewiſe every 


Nat. Qu. particular buſineſs. Seneca ſpeaking of 
L 1. Pref. fuch as denied particular Providence,hath 


this remarkable paſſage, Sunt qui putant, 
&c. * There ate ſome who thunk ſo well 
| * of 
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< of their awn minds, that they are able 
© to take care of their own bulineſs, and 
© to. provide for other mens affairs like- 
, with ; and ,yet are fo abſurd as to que- 
< ſtiog., - whether this great Univerſe , 
© whereof they themſelves are but, a, very 
* ;nconfigerable part., . be managed by 
* any .ligd of /i/dom or Counſel, and 
* not . left. wholly .tq. Chance. Hieroctes £947: 
doth, acknowledge,that the Providence of __ 
God doth extend to. contingencies, And 
to ſay. no, more, by: way. of Teſtimony? 
this ; may ſufficiently appear, bythe ge- 
nera] practice of ſwearing by Him, and 
praying to him,” which doth ſufficiently 
evince. their beliet,of. his particular Pro- 
vidence. 7 1 _ 

2; By Reaſon, The denjal of this At. 
tribute will evacuate ſeveral others, name- 
ly his Goodneſs, Fuſtice, Dominion, which 
muſt al. ſignifie nothing wirhout - Pro- 
vidence in. the application of - them. 
And withall, che denial of this, dothcake 
away the. ground of Worſhip. The Be- 
lief of a particular Providence being ne- 
ceſſary unto that adoration which we 
owe to the Divine Nature. The Greats 
neſs and the Excellency of the Deity in 
t ſelf, abſtracted from any concernment 
ol our own, will have but a very tlat 
K 3 and 
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We as wen oy uy 
Anyral- * but little regard to'the great" Mogan, the 
- Cham of Tartary, 'the 


- 


ith them zwe havetherefore but a'ſmall 


and Perfia, and ſuch bar 


(ternste- Countreys ? Who tht 
are Princes of - great*Power 2 


cence, able to bring many*hnridred[thou- 
ſands of fighting men into the Field, yet 
they have nothing'to do with us, nor we 


regard for them.” Whereas the'tiext' ordi- 
nary Gentleman, who-'is but Lord of a 
'Mannour, or Juſtice of Peace, with whom 


. we are-concerned to deal, affd who hath 


any power of puniſhing or rewarding, of 
doing us cither a kindneſs or a difcourte- 


-fie, we uſeto be accordingly affected in 
- our eſteem and-veneration towards him. 


And thus muſtitbe'kkewiſe for our ado- 
ration-of the Divine: Nature, which will 
'be either more or' leſs, according ' as we 
conceive our ſelves' more or leſs concetn- 
ed in his Providence towards us:+* © 
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CHAP: R.: | 

Of the Perfeftions relating to the 

Divine Will; Goodneſs, Juſtice, 
Faithfulneſs. 


2. HE Perfecions ing to the 
3 : Divine W4,were re reckon- 
ed to be, 1; His Goodneſs. 2. His Juſtice, 
3- His Truth and Faithfulneſs, 
1. His Goodneſs. By which word is ſame- 
times ſignified, the notion of PerfeeZzon:ig 
general ; and ſometitnes it ay" rare 
goodneſs , in oppoſition to all kind 9 
moral imperfeions. Of both which kiads 
of Goodneſs, God is the. Fountain. and 
Author , the Rule and. Meaſure, from 
whom all created goodneſs is derived,and 
by conformity to whom: it is to be efti- 
mated. But that more particular ſence of. 
this word, according to. which it is now 
to be treated 'af, doth-.reſpect the: zuc/i- 
nation of-' the' Divine Wif{ toward his 
Creatures; that propeyfron of his, where» 
by he is generally difpafed. to procure their 
heroin : 1 oppolition to envy Of Mar 
lice, whieh delights in withholding good 
K 4 trom 
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De Bene- 


fic. lib. 4- 


from others, or doing miſchief to them. 
And that this Attribute is natural to the 
notion of God, may appear; 

i. By Teſtimony. There being noone 
perfetion about which the generality of 
men are more agreed than abour;this,(ex- 
cepting only the Epicarcant) who attri- 
bute nothing to God but everlaſting hap- 
pineſs and bleſſedneſs, which yet cannot 
be without Goodneſs. Plato ſtiles him 7+ 
xpar1er,the bef# Being. And his common 
title amongſt the Latins,was Dew optimus 
Maximus. And our fore-fathers in this 
Nation,ſeem to have given this very name 
of God from Good. That is a known and 
an excellent paſſage'in Seneca, Primus eſt 
Deorum cultus, Deos credere; deinde red- 
dere illis Majeſtatem ſuam, reddere boni- 
tatem fine qua nulla Majeſtas. © The moſt 
* fundamental thing in Religion, is toac- 
* knowledge the Being of God,and then to 
* demean our ſelves towards him ſuitably 
* tothe greatnefof his Majeſty,and to his 
* Goodneſs, wirhout which there can be 
* no Majeſty. 'And in another place, * He 
* that doth not 2cknowledge the Goodnefs 
* of the Divine Nature, doth not'take nov 
* ticeof the general cuſtom amongſt men, 


* of praying to him in their diſtreſs, and 
#'making vows both publick and private, 


© which 
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« which would not be, unleſs ; they had 
4 this perſuaſion well fixed within them, 
«* that God was ready to hear and: to help - 

« them; and that he is in his own:nature -- 
*« propenſe to kindneſs and pity.-' Nec. i» 
hunc furorem omues mortales conſenfiſſent, 
alloquendi ſurda numina & incficaces De» 
os. * Nor isit:poſlible, that all mankind 
« ſhould ſo unanimouſly agree: together 
« :n ſogreats madneſs, of praying to ſuch 
« Deities'as they did .not: believe!; could 
* either hear or-help them. 


And in -another place, Quedain ſunt De ira.lib, 


que nocere non poſſunt, &c. *.Some things 
< there are of fo benign and helpful a na- 
* ture, ſo mild and-- beneficial, that no- 
* thing of evil or hurt can proceed from 
< them : Such'isthe Deity, who. neither 
* can, or will, doany thing that ' is: mit- 
© chievous ; being as remote from any 
* ation, that is injurious to others asto 


* it ſelf. 


And elſewhere; 'Ecce ſceleratzs ſol ori- Ibid. lib.4. 
tur,&Piratis patent maria. | * Hecauſeth P26: 


* his Sun to ſhine upon the juſt and un- 
* juſt, and the Seas are open to Pirates as 
* well as Merchants: He communicates his 
* bounty to us in our infancy and  child- 
* hood, when we can have no ſenſe of 


it: nor doth he preſently withdraw and De Bene- 
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F ceaſe his favours.towards ſuch wretohes 

«as make 4-queſtion and doubt concern- 

a ing che Auchor of chem. ma 15 there 

any perſon: ſo miſerable and wretched, 

* who hath not in ſeveral reſpeds hadex- 

enceofthe DivineBounty. #terecles 

Þ mogrongoo is efſextially good; not 

by accident and 5g external motives 
and conſiderations. oF 

2, By Reaſor. It it fo plain, ſo funda- 

mentalanotion,chatGoodneſs muſt belong 
to God, that I know not how to go- a- 
bout the proof of it. -*Tis the brighteſt 
ray of the Deity, the firſt and cleareſt wy 
tion we have of God. We may fee &y 
ry day many thouſand viſible ellos. of 
this. Goodneſs in the warld. And there 
are ſomeglim es and weak unprefſjons of 
it amo Creatures), and there- 
fore much more mult it he i in. the Creator 
himſelf. 

This is the foundation of all Worſhip 
and Religion amongſt men, the reaſon of 
their Prayers to God, and Praiſes of him, 
Without.this, his ather Attributes would 
nar afford any ſufficient ground for par 
Love and Adoration of - him. X#zow/e 
and Power without Gaedyeſs, would 
but craft and violeyce. He can by his 
Wiſdom out-wit his creatures, and: eaſily 
1M» 
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; and by his rs 
opt rynone yranflize oyer-them,;and 
bt crock thathe wif hot qrica 


weir affred is Goo dueſs. 'This is 4 
*0 tmagine him with- 
a Geo wv irtmgitie a God wirh- 
out 'a-Deity', 5+.” Without 'that - which 
chiefly conſtitutes Him whatHe is : Nay, 
it were to i 6: inſtead of 'a, 
.worle - Devil, and -more qualify; "to o 
miſchief, hon ay is now in the World. 


2. The ſee6nd Artribute telopgit 
the Divine-Will, is dis Fuftice. 'By ig 
15 meant notionly the roirnde-of _ 
ture in general ,'but more ſpecially his 
dealing ith hit CYearnres aetording to th Ton Fs the 
deſert of their Wet. 

And' that this/Petfection 'is neturgl to 
the notion of' Gol, may ap 

r. By 7; eftimony, It is an affertioir of Plato, Thearerus. 
Oils oduaci x35, tn" bs olov n Inurel. 
* God cannot" be faid in" any'kind or 

© reſpe&t whatſoever tp be unjuſt, but ſo 
* far as is pofſible- tobe moſt jaft. 7uly De Legib. 
tays it down as' a.Principle, that before %-2- 
men'iare fit to aſſociate under Govern- 
ment, they ought to be firſt convinced, 
that God is-the me Governor of the 
World, and doth: take particular notice, 


(uae 


140 | 
 Nuaalis «quiſque fit, quid, agat, - quid in ſe 
admittat, qui mente, $67 pictate religie 


es colat, prorumgue (6. impiorum habere 
rationem; *© What kind of fon Every 
© one is, What he doth,and what he thiaks, 
© how his heart ſtands inclined to.thedu- 
© ties of Religion, and will deal with eye- 
® ry one according to. his reality or hype- 
* crifte 1n ſuch matters,.--- 47 21 

wand vi this was: the Seatbelt 
amongſt them,may appear by the univer- 
fal cuſtom of xelling him by ſolemn 
Oaths ; whereby they did appeal to..him 
as arighteous Judge, who would certain» 
Iy revenge all falſhood and Injuſtice.,;; -: 

2, From Reaſox. And that not ſo much 
becauſe Juſtice isa perfeftion, as-becauſe 
Injuſtice is ſo great a blemiſh and imper- 
fetion; , eſpecially inthe great Sqvereign 
and Judge of the world, who having all 
power and authority in his hands, can 
have, no temptation or. byaſs imaginable 
to do any thing that is unjuſt. 


3. His Zrath and Faithfulzeſs.By which 
is meant, the congruity of his words to bis 
intentions,eſpecially in reſpect of any pro- 
mifes which he hath made. 

And that this doth belong to the natu- 


ral notion of God, may be made eyident, * 
Jo From , 
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3. From Teſtimony. Plato aflerts, © all 

* kind of lying and falſhood to be imper- 
* fections moſt odious both to God and 
* man, and that the Divine Nature is ab- 
* ſolutely free from all kind of temptati- 
* on to it ; ſo that there can be no ima- 
y: _ Reaſon why God ſhould falſt 
« Ee. 
.Porphyrie in the Life of Pythagoras,tells 
us, .that it was one of: his Precepts adam 
3 <xweo, that men ſhould moſt of all en- 
deavour after Truth, becauſe this only can 
make them like God. And he adds aſrer- 
wards, that 7rath is ſo great a perfeQion, 
that if God would render himſelf viſible 
to men, he would chuſe Light for his Bo- 
dy,and Truth for his Soul. 

2. From Reaſoy. It is one of the greateſt 
reproaches, and an argument of baſeneſs 
amongſt men to be counted a Lyar: And 
therefore muſt it neceſſarily be removed 
from that Being which is ſuppoſed to 
have all poſſible Perfe&tions, and to be 
the Father of Truth, as the Devil is of 
Lyes. 

That which tempts men to falſifie, is 
uſually either the fear of ſome evil, or the 
hope of ſome advantage. The reaſon why 
they break their words, is either becauſe 
of their raſhneſs and inconſiderateneſs in 
making 
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+ . making promiſes, or their forgerfairieſs in 
not minding ther, or their meonſtaney* 
in not keeping to them, or theirimpo- 
tence to perform ther. But now the 
Divine Nature being infinitely wiſe: and 
all-ſofficieat, can have rio temptation £0 
be otherwiſe than true and faithful.  His' 
infinite A»owledge and Wiſdom doth ſecure 
him from: bzing, deceived himſelf; his Om- 
vipotence doth exempt him fron _— 
in need of deceiving others; and his Good 
»eſs ſecures us from: the leaſt fuſpicion'of 

any Inclination thereto... 
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CHAP. XL. 


Of the Perſe&tions belonging to the 
Powers and Faculties of Acting, 
viz, Power, Dominion, Diſtri- 

4 bution of future Rewards and: 

Paniſhments. 


f T's: Perfedions which -are effential 
r 


to'the Notion of God, with 
o his —_— of working, ate' likewiſe 
threefold 


1. His Power or Omnipotence. 

2. His Dominijon' or Right to govern 
us in this life. 

3- His diftributing of future Rewards 
and Puniſhment after this life. 


. By the Power of Omnipotence of 
God i is meartt, an a#17ty of doing all ſuch - 
things, the doing of which may argae Per- 
fettion, and which do not ithply a con- 
tradiQion,cither 7» the things themſelves, 
or to the nature and pertefion of the 
Doer. Some things are repugnant to the 
perfeRion of God, either Natwrally, = 
that 
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that he ſhould be ſick or die ; or elle 
Morally, asthat he ſhould-lye or deceive : 
Both which :imply imperfedtion. And 
ſome other things may imply Contradi- 
4ion, either direly,. or by: plain conſe- 
quence. - And of ſuch matters it is not fo 
proper to ſay, that be cannor do them, 
as that they cannot be done. As the ob- 
je of the Underſtanding,: the Eye, and 
the Ear, is that which is. intelligible, :vi- 
ſible, audible : So the objet of Power, 
muſt be that which is poſſible. And as 
it is no prejudice to the moſt perfect yn- 
dertiagting, or ſight, or hearing, that it 
doth not underſtand what is not intell;- 
gible, or ſee what is not vifible, of hear 
what is not axd:b/e ; ſo neither is it to 
the moſt perfſe&t Power, that it doth not 
do what is not poſſible. Every kind of 
taculty being neceſlarily determined to 
its own proper object. 

But as for all poſſible things, it is na- 
tural and neceſſary to apprehend of God, 
that he can do whatſoever any other 
ſingle thing, or a combination of all 6- 
ther things, put together, can perform, 
and infinitely. more ; and. that. without 
any kind of labour or difficulty : So that 
his Power,.muſt - be infinite exter/rvely, 
with 'relpedt to all objects ; and 7nten- 
froe [ Y, 


— 
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freely, with reſpe&t to the aQs of it, to- 
gether with the mayner and degrees of 
them. | 
That this kind of Omnipotence doth 
belong to the natural notion of God;may 
appear, | | 
r. By Teſtimony. It is a frequent title 
given unto God by the Grecian Philoſo- 
phers, who ſtile him -w-«%&#xp, Omnipo- 
tent. | 
And nothing is more frequent anjongſt 
the Larines,than the titles of Jupiter Om- 
nipotens, Optimus Maximus : He 1s ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be the Creator 
and Governor of = World, upon which 
account they call him Opsfex Rerwm, and 
Reftor Mundi. It is an acknowledgment = 
of Tully, Nihil efF quod Deus efficere non = te 
poſit, & quidem fine ullo labore. © There 
* is nothing which God cannot do, and 
* that without any kind of labour. 
2. By Reaſon. If the power of God 
could be limited or circumſcribed, it muſt 
either be by ſomething of greater power, 
which is inconſiſtent with the notion of 
his being Supreme and Sovereign ; or elſe 
by the difficulty and repugnancy which 
there 1s in the nature of rhings ; which 
could not be in the firſt creation of them, 
becauſe there was nothing theg to make 
L any 
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any refiſtance, and ſincethat, there is no- 
thing but what was made by him, derived 
from him, and is dependent upon him, 
and therefore muſt be ſubject to him. And 
beſides, all ſuch things being finite, mult 
therefore be at a vaſt diſtance of inequa- 


lity from the 7»fnite power of God. 


To which may be added, that all his 
other perfeQtions would be inſignificant 
and ineffectual , if his power ot ang, 
whereby they were to be communicated 
to inferiour Natures, were not anſwerable 
to them. Meer Xnow/edge without Power, 
would be but an idle ſpeculation; Wiſ- 
dom to contrive, without Power to effett, 
would be but vain and ufelefs. What 
could his Goodneſs and Mercy ſignifie to 
us, if he were not able to give any proofs 
of it 2 And fo likewiſe for his Ju/tice and 
Faithfulneſs, which there would be no 
reaſon to ſear or to depend upon, it Re- 
wards and Puniſhmenrs were not at his 
diſpoſal, and he had not ſuffrcient power 
to perform what he promiſes. Nor could 
there be any fufficient ground for his be- 
ing acknowledg'd the ſupreme Law-giver. 
For why ſhould any one take upon him 


to intermeddlein the aftairs of the world, } 
and topreſcribe Laws to others, who had * 
no power to diſpoſe of things, and were ® 

not | 
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not able to enforce obedience to his own 
Laws ? 

[n brief, without the belief of this At- 
tribute, there can be no foundation: for 
Religion amongſt men ; becauſe - there 
could be no ground for our Faithor Truſt, 
no reafon for oor Zope or Fear. 


Z. Beſides this ab/olute confideration of 
the Divine Power, there is lixewiſe a re- 
lative notion of it, reſpecting that Domi- 
ion and Juriſdiction which he hath over 
reaſonable Creatures, Is right to govern 
them in this life ; to command, prohibit 
what he pleaſes, to reward and punith as 
ſhall ſeem good unto him. - And that this 
doth belong to the natural notion of God, 
may appear, 

1. By Teſtimony. Plato and Tully, and 


Plutarch, do often ſtile him, the Lord of Smpogre. 
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all things, the Eternal God, Father and !ib-8. Qu. 


Creator of the world, and all things in it. 
Deo aihil preſtantius, ab eo igitur neceſſe 


eſt mundum reg, faith Tully, * God is the Nar.Deor. 


** moſt excellent Being, and therstore is 
* it neceſhry that he ſhould be the Go- 
* vernour of the world. And in another 
place, Deorum immortalium. numine - 0s 
nia regi gabernarique credimus. © We 
© believe that God is the Governor of all 
” things, L 4 To 
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To which I ſhall add that teſtimony of 
a Heathen King, Nebuchadnezzar, in that 
Dan. 4 34, Remonſtrance which he publiſhed 7o a4 
35- 


people, nations, and languages, that dwell 
in all the earth, viz. that God's dominion 
is an everlaſting dominion, and his king. 
dom is from generation to generation, and 
all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing before him. And he doth accor- 
ding to his will, in the armies of heaven, 
17 amongſt the Inhabitants of the earth, 
and none can ſtay his hand, or ſay auto 
him, what daft thou ? 

And as this was their declared opinion, 
ſo was their practice fuitable to it; by 
owning that to be their Duty which they 
ſuppoſed to be agreeable to his Will, and 
which would render them acceptable to 
him, | 

2. By Reaſon. It we conſider thoſe fe- 
veral titles which can give right to Do- 
minion amongſt men, we ſhall find them 
all to concur in God. Now men claim 2 
right of Government, either by Conqueſt, 
or Purchaſe, or compact, or by having 
others born in a ſtate of ſubjection under 
them, or by their having oblig'd others 
with any ſpecial bounty or favour; but 
above all theſe, there is another ground 
of ſubjection, which men cannot pretend 
to 
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to, namely, the grvirg of Being toa thing. 
And this muſt needs,aboveall otherclaims, 
be the greateſt imaginable right, for the 
governient and diſpoſal of that thing, 
according to the pleaſure of him that made 
it. 1t is be that made w, (ſays the Pſa- 
mit) and not we our ſelves ; and there- 
fore we are his people, and 'tis reaſonable 
that we ſhould be under his dominion and 
government. 


3- The deſtribution of future Rewards 
and Puniſhments to men,according as their 
lives and actions have been in this world. 

That this likewiſe doth belong to this 
natural notion of God, may appear, 

:. By Teſtimony. From all kind of Hea- 
then Writers. Nothing hath been more 
univerſally believed inall places and times, 
not only amongſt the-civilized Nations, 
the Grecians and Romans ; but likewiſe 
amongſt ſuch as were moſt wild and bar- 
barous. 

All fortsand Profetſions of men, of any 
ſpecial eminence, as Princes, Stateſmen, 
Soldiers, Philoſophers, Poets, Artiſts, have 
had great impreſſions upon their minds 
concerning a future ſtate. And it may be 
reaſonably prefumed (as 7u/ly obſerves ) 
that thoſe who do ſo much excel orhers in 

| L 3 their 
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Of the Principles, &c. | Lib.) 
their parts and their virtue are not gene 
rally miſtaken in their judgments about a 
natural truth. 

Whereas ſeveral other opinions and 
Dodrines, which at ſome times have pre- 
vailed, have afterwards been rejected ; 
this hath ſtill kept up in its vigor and au- 
thority,' amidſt al! the various revoluti- 
ons of Government and Religion, of Na 
tions and Churches. | 
 Themoſt ancient Philoſophers amongſt 
the Grecians,' who reduced that people 
tocivility, were 7hales, Pherecides, Pytha- 
goras;the laſt of whom was for a long time 
of ſogreat authoritv, that no others were 
counted learned but ſuch as were his 
followers. And each of theſe have moſt 
expreſlly aſſerted this Doctrine. ' And be- 
ſides there are many other teſtimonies to 
this purpoſe, cited out of Plate, Empe- 
eocles, Plutarch, together with ” Homer, 
Furipides, Sophocles, for the Gracias; the 
ancient Dra:ds amongſt the Gawls ; the 
Brachmans amonglt the /udians, 'who are 
all mentioned as bearing witneſs to this 
truth, by Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexan- 


- drinus, and others. 


And as for the Latins, I ſhall mention 
only two teſtimonics; That of 7ally, Per- 
marere animos arbitramur, conſenſa natid- 
ne] mum 
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num omnium. © We do believe that the 
<« Souls of men do abide after death, by 
© the conſent of all Nations. And that 
of Seneca , Cum de animarum &ternitate 
diſſerimus, non leve momentum apud nos 
habety conſenſus omnium , aut timentium 
inferos, aut colentium. © When we dil- 
* pute about the immortality of the Soul, 
* the general conſent of men, either fear- 
* ing or worſhipping the infernal powers, 
* is of no ſmall moment with us. 

That common practice amongſt the 
Heathen, of worſhipping their departed 
Heroes, doth ſuppoſe a general belief that 
their Souls did remain after death, and 
were advanced untoa higher ſtate of hap: 
pineſs and power. 

In brief, all the atteſtations amongſt 
them, concerning the Souls immortality, 
are founded in their belief of the neceſ- 
ſity of this Principle, That there muſt 
be a future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. 

Though it muſt be granted, that this 
ſtate as ro the manner of it, is by them 
deſcribed in ſuch a Poetical way,as is more 
fir to amuſe and make impreſſion upon the 
_— than to /atufe the reaſon of the 
judicious. 

They tell us, that good men ſhall after 
L 4 their 
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their death be received into the Elyfan 
Fields and Gardens, which are always 
flouriſhing and pleaſant, where men ſhall 
be continually exerciſed in fuch kind of 
employmentsas are more ſuitable to their 
inclinations; Somein Combats,Running, 
Wreſtling ; Others in Philoſophical Dif- 
courſes ; Others in Dancing or Mufick ; 
where ſuch kinds of Actions or Things, 
whether in themſelves worthy, or meerly 
innocent, in Which good men during the 
time of their l:ves, did find any fpecial 
pleaſure, ſhould be enjoyed by them in 
the utmoſt perfeRion. 

Andas this ſhall be the ſtate of fuch as 
have been Yertzons, for thoſe who have 
been Wicked ſhall be thruſt down into 
the infernal Regions, into Prifons and 
dark Caverns, where Furies are appoint- 
ed for their tormenters, who ſhall infli 
upon them various Kinds of puniſhments, 
according to the nature and quality of 
the Crimes of which they have been 
guilty. 

And though fuch kind of enjoyments 
wherein theſe Feathers placed their fu- 
ture happineſs, be not alrogether fo ſen- 
fualas the Tarkiſh Paradiſe, yet are they 
roo earthly and groſs for any rational 


man to reft in as his chief felicity. And | 
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muſt, even to the judgment of meer rea- 
ſon, ſeem altogether deſpicable in compa- 
riſon to the Chriſtian's Heaven ; whuch 
conſiſts in the raiſing of our Natures to 
the higheſt perfeftion of which they are 
capable, in a perpetual viſion and fruition 
of the Supreme Good. 

It muſt be granted, that the principal 
evidence for this Dodrine concerning a 
future ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
is to be derived from Scripture, eſpecially 
from the New Teſtament, where *ris faid, 
that Life and /mmortality is brought to 2 Tim. 1. 
light by tbe Goſpel. "_ 

Not but that there is evidence ſor it, 
both from the Old Teſtament, and from 
the light of Nature. "Tis true indeed, 
that Temporal Things are more expreſly 
inſiſted upon itt the Promiſes and Threats 
of the Old Teſtament, upon account of 
the groſneſs and dulneſs of the people of 
the Jews, wha being more immerſed in 
ſenſible things, were therefore more csſie 
ro be wrought wpon by ſuch confidera- 
tions.But that theſe things were not then 
intended for the chief motives of Religi- 
on, may appear from the Hiſtories con- 
cerning ſuch Religious Perſons as lived m 
thoſe firſt Ages. Amongſt whom, there 
were but very few (ifany ) that did at- 
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tain to any ſuch perfect felicity in reſpe&t 
of worldly things, but that they might 
very well apply to themſelves the words 
of old Facob , and ſay with him, Few 
and evil have the days of my Life been. 
And if God had intended theſe temporal 
enjoyments, for the chief felicity which 
that Religion was to entitle them unto 
thoſe very Hiſtories upon record, where 
theſe promiſes are mentioned, concerning 
the ſufferings of the beſt men in thoſe 
times,muſt needs have been a diſparage- 
ment and confutation to theſe promiſes 
themſelves. 

But beſides the teſtimonies to this pur- 
poſe from Scripture and Revelation, it is 
not Imaginable that in a point of ſo great 
moment,and ſo univerſal conſequence as 
this is, God ſhould have /efz himſelf wit h- 
out a witneſs unto all the Nations of the 
world , but that all men ſhould be zadow- 
ed with ſuch natural capacities and noti- 
ons, as being improved by conſideration, 
will afford ſufficient evidence for the belief 
of this great and fundamental Principle. 

As for ſuch men who live under the 


ſenſe of guilt, whoſe intereſt it is that , 


there ſhould be no future account ; it 
cannot be otherwiſe expected from ſuch, 
but that they ſhould be willing to dif-ber 
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lieve this. And from henceit is,that ſome 
of the ancient Philofophers have employ- 
ed their learning and ſubtilty, to diſpute 
themſelves into ſome: kind of doubt and 
uncertainty about it. And yet the gene- 
rality even of theſe, have been forced” to 
acknowledge it much more probable than 
the contrary. Andas for the vulgar fort 
of people, who are guided by the more 
ſimple dictates of nature, theſe have in all 
Ages and Nations ſubmitted themſelves to 
this Dorine, and profeſſed a firm belief 
of it. And though vulgar opinion be but 
a very bad Topick, about ſuch matters as 
may gratifie men in their eaſe and ſenſual 
appetites;yet in ſuch other opinions as are 
croſs to their worldly intereſts,” it may 
argueſuch things to be from ſome-natural 
impreſſion upon their minds, which they 
muſt believe, and cannot otherwiſe chuſe. 
- The Arguments I would make uſe of 
to this purpoſe, may be reduced to theſe 
three general heads : 


I. The ſuitableneſs of this Principle, to 
the moſt 'natural Notions of our 
minds. 

2. The neceſſity of it to the govern- 

- ment of men's lives and actions in 
this world. | 

3. The 
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3- The neceſſity of it! for ' the vindicas 
tion of Divine-Providence. - 1! 


I. I begin with the firſt, The ſuitable» 
neſs of it to the moſt natural Notions of 
our minds, and thoſe kind of impreffions 
which belong to us, as we are reaſonable 
Creatures. We ſee by experience, that 
all other things (fo far as we are able to 
judge) Minerals, Plants, Beafts, &c. ure 
naturally endowed with ſuch principles as 
are maſt fit to promote the perfeQtion of 
their natures,in their ſeveral kinds. And 
therefore it is by no means credible, that 
Mankind only, the moſt excellent of all 
other Creatures in this viſible world, for 
the ſervice of whom fo many other things 
ſeem to be deſigned , ſhould have ſuch 
kind of principles interwoven in his very 
nature, asdo contain in them meer cheats 
and deluſions. And therefore whatſoever 
thoſe things are, which the generality of 
mankind, eſpecially the moſt wiſe and the 
molt conſiderate part of them, do agree 
in, ought to be allowed for highly credi- 
ble; otherwiſe it muſt follow, that we are 
framed with ſuch kind of Faculties, as in 
our moſt cautious exerciſe of them, are 


more likely to ſeduce us and expoſe us to | 
error, than to direct and lead us to the 7 
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But 1 ſhall endeavour to manifeſt this 
more particularly, by theſe three canſi- 
derations. 

x. This principle is moſt ſuitable to the 
general apprehenſions of mankind, con- 
cerning the nature of good and evil. 

2. To thoſe natural hopes and expeRa- 
tions which the generality of good men 
have, concerning a ſtate of future hap- 
pineſs. 

3- To thoſe natural fears and expea- 
tions which thegeverality af wicked men 
are polſeſled with, cancerning 8 future 
ſtate of puniſhment and milcry. 

1. This principle is molt faitable to 
the general apprehenGons of mankind, 
concerning the nature of good and eviþ 
All men heretofore have agreed,that there 
isſuchathing as the Law of Nature, where- 
by things are diſtinguiſhed into good and 
bad; according to which, the ations of 
men are determined to þe either virtuous 
or vicious. And as the one of theſe doth 
in the ellence of it imply comelineſs and 
reward, ſo doth the other denote turpi- 
tude and puniſhment ; theſe things being 
implied in the very definitions of virtue 
and vice. And from hence it will follow, 
That as there is ſome ſuperior power who 
hath putthis Law into our natures, ſo = 
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he take care to Enforce the obſetvance of 
it, by rewarding and puniſhing men ac- 
cordingly. This being implicd in rhe na- 
ture of a Law. 

If there be nothing in the naked eſſence 
of things that makes them to differ, but 
what doth meerly ariſe ſrom Cuſtom and 
poſitive Laws; why then Cuſtom and Law 
would be able to render it a very virtuous 
and commendable thing, for a man to be 
ingrateful, a breaker of compacts, a falſe 
witneſs, a perjured perſon ; which is ſo 
monſtrous a poſition, that the common 
reaſon of mankind will abhor it, upon the 
firſt propoſal. Nothing is more obvious, 
than that there is an univerſal deſire a- 
mongſt men,of ſeeming honeft : The moſt 
impudentand profligate wretch being loth 
to be eſteemed what really heis. The very 
ſin of hypocriſie, ſogeneral amongſt men, 
doth give a large teſtimony to the beauty 
of goodneſs and the deformity of vice. 
Nor is there any account fo be given, why 
there ſhould be imprefled upon rhe nature 
of men ſuch & value for the one,and diſlike 
for the other, if there were not in the 
things themſelves, ſomething ſnitable to 
thoſe contrary affeions. : 

Weſee by experience, that there is ſuch 
1 kind of: reſt and acquieſcence 1n = 
min , 


mind, upon the difcovery of truth, and 
the doing of virtuous ations, as belongs 
to natural bodies when they ate in their 
proper places ; which may argue theſe 
things to have ſome peculiar ſuitablenefs 
to the ſoul of man, and that the oppoſites 
to them da offer violence to ſome natural 
principle belonging to it. 

2. This principle 15 molt ſuitable to thoſe 
natural hopes and expeCtations which the 
generality of good men have concerning 
a ſtate of ſuture happineſs. From wheace 
_ doth ariſe that confidence and courage 
whereby thoſe of meaneſt quality and a- 
bilities (if otherwiſe vertuous perſons)can 
ſupport themſelves in their ſufferiogs for 
that which is good ; which doth neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſe in them a ſtrong, and even a 
natural belicf and perſwaſion of ſuch a fu- 
rure ſtate, wherein their ſufferings ſhall 
be conſidered and rewarded. 

Beſides that, there is a ſtrong averſion 
amongſt men,againſt a dark ſtate of anni- 
hilation, which noman can think of with- 
out great regret of mind : And likewiſe a 
natural deſire in all men after a ſtate of 
happineſs and perfection. And no natural 
deſire is in vain. All other things have 
ſomewhat to fſatisfie their natural appetites. 
And it we conſider the utter impoſlibility 
ot 
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of attaining to any ſuch condition in this 
life, this will render it highly credible, 
that there muſt be another ſtate wherein 
this happineſs is attainable;otherwiſe man- 
kind muſt fail of his chief end, being by a 
natural principle moſt ſtrongly inclined to 
ſuch a {tate of happineſs as he can never 
attain to ; as if he were purpoſely framed 
to be tormenited betwixt theſe two paſli- 
ons, Deſire and Deſpair; an earneſt pro- 
penſion after happineſs,and an utter inca- 
pacity of ever enjoying it ; aSif nature it 
ſelf, whereby all other things are diſpoſed 
to their perfetion, did ſerve only in man- 
kind to make them miſerable. And which 
is yet more conſiderable, the better and 
the wiſer any man is, the more earneſt de. 
ſires and hopes hath he after ſuch a ſtate 
of happineſs. And if there be no ſuch 
thing, not only Natute, but Vertuelike- 
wiſe muſt contribute to make men miſe- 
rable; than which,nothing can ſeem more 
unreaſonable to thoſe who believe a juſt 
and a wiſe Providence. 

3. This Principle is moſt ſuitable to 
thoſe tearsand expectations which the ge- 
nerality of wicked men are poſſeſſed with, 
concerning a future ſtate of miſery. Wit- 
neſs thoſe natural ſuggeſtions of conſcience 


in the worſt of men,that upon any wicked 
actions 
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actions (though never fo. private) are of- 
tentimes ſtartling of them; with the ap- 
prehenſions of atother Judicature and Tri- 
bunal, before which they ſhall be called 
toan account for the cloſeſt fins. All that 
ſecret regret, and thoſe inward ſmitings, 
Laniatus & I7us5, which are ſo often felt 
in the minds of men, upon the commiſhon 
of any great ſin, do argue ſome common 
intimations, even i the light of Nature, 
ofanother Judgment after this lite, where- 
in they ſhall be accountable for ſuch aCti- 
ons as men do not puniſh or take no- 
tice of, | | | 
And theſe natural fears do uſually ſeize 
upon all kind of men promiſcuouſly : Even 
thoſe who are moſt. potent, who by their 
own Will can give Laws to Nations, and 
command nughty Armies; yet cannot they 
avoid theſe checks and laſhesot conſcience, 
but that they will ſerze upon them, and 
ſhake them as well as the pooreſt meaneſt 
Subje&. . Nor can ſuch as are moſt obſti- 
nately wicked, who with their utmoſt ſtu- 
dy and endeavour, apply themſelves to 
the ſuppreſiing and disbelief of theſe no- 
tions, fo wholly ſtifle them, bur that they 
will be continually rifing ap in their minds 
and purſuing of them. .__ 
Now asthere isno man whatſoever, that 
M is 
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is wholly freed from theſe fears, of future 
miſery atter death; fo there ts no Crea- 
ture below Man, that hath any fears of 
thkind, And if there be no real ground 
for this, tnenmuſlt it follow, That he who 
tramed all his other Works with ſuch an 
excellent congruity, did yet ſo contrive 
the nature of Man, the moſt noble amongſt 
them, as to prove a needleſs torment and 
burden to it ſelf. 

It it be ſaid , that theſe notions may 
proceed from ſuch principles as men have 
derived from Inſtitution and the teach- 
ing of others, but that they do-not im- 
ply a -neceſlity of any ſuch natural im- 
preflions. 

To this it may be anſwered, That it is 
ſ{ufticient todenominate them Natural no- 
tions, 1f they have ſuch a ſuitableneſs to 
the minds of men, as makes them to be 
generally owned by all thoſe who apply 
their thoughts -to the- conſideration of 
them: And that they have ſuch a naru- 
ral ſawvablencſs, may appear, becauſe In- 
ſtitution. cannot ſo eaſily eradicate theſe 
notions; as it-can fix them. Now if the 
meer teaching of orherswere it ſelf ſufh- 
cient toimpreſs theſe notions, without any 


ſuch peculiar congruity inthe things them» | 


ſelves, it would be as ſufficient to deface 
them 
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them again:: Eſpecially conſidering the 
advantage on this fide, trom that natural 
repugnancy which we have to any thing 
which brings diſquiet toour minds. And 
nothings more troublcfome in ths kind 
than the fear which follows upon guitt. 
But now, though there have been fſe- 
veral men of no mean abilnics, in feve- 
ral Ages, who have made it their buſj- 
neſs ro' root out of the minds of men all 
fuch rronbleſome notions about a-futnre 
{tate,endeavoring to per{wade themſelves 
and others, That as there was a time be- 
fore they were bornintothe wotld, when 
they werenot; ſo at their dying or gom 
out of it they ſhall exi{t no more; An 
yet, though 1t be their intereſt to believe 
this, though they make it their ſtudy and 
buſinefs to perſwade themfelvesand others 
of it 3 1t may reaſonably be doubted, whe- 
ther ever yet there bath been fornuch as 
one Perſon, that hath hereby becoine ab- 
{olntely free trom theſe fears: But for the 
moſt part, thoſe who wonld have them 
efteemedvainand imaginary, without any 
toundation in nature, theſe are theperfons 
whoare moſt aflavulted with them. 


Hi ſunt: qui trepidant', - &- omnidfulgura 
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So powerful and uncunquerable are 
theſe impreſſions, and therefore Natu- 


ral. 


2. The ſecond Reaſon I propoſed to 
ſpeak to, was from the neceſſity of this 
Principle,tothe right government of mens 
lIivesand actions in this world, and the pre- 
ſerving of ſociety among(t them. 

Nothing can be more evident,than that 
lumane Nature is ſo framed, as not to be 
regulated and kept within due bounds, 
without Laws; and Laws muſt be wilig- 
nificant, without the ſanction of Rewards 
and puniſhments, whereby men way be 
induced to the obſervance of them, 
Now the temporal Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments of this like cannot be ſufficient to 
this end ; and therefore there isancceſh- 
ty,thatthereſhould be another futureſtate 
of happineſs and miſery. 

All the Rewards and Puniſhments of 
this life are to be expetted, either trom 
the Civil Magiſtrate , who by virtue of 
his Place and Calling is obliged to the 
duty of diſtributive Juſtice - Or elſe from 
Divine Providence,according tothat moſt 
uſual courſe which we find by experience 
to be obſerved by him, in his diſpenſa- 
von of theſe temporal things. Now ——_ 
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of theſe can afford ſufficient motives, for 
the government of mens lives and aCti- 
ONS. 

I. Not all that may be expected from 
the Civil Magiſtrates, becauſe there may 
| be many good and evil actions which they 
| cannot take notice of; and they can rc- 
ward and puniſh only ſuch things,as come 
under their cognrzance. And it this were 
the only reſtraint upon men, it could be 
no hinderance from any fuch miſchicts or 
villanies which men had the opportunity 
of committing ſecretly. Nor would it ex- 
tend to thoſe, who had power and ſtrength 
enough to defend themſclves front the 
Law, and eſcape the Penalty of it, but 
that ſuch might without any kind of check 
or fear follow the inclinations of their own 
appetites: Nor would it afford any re- 
medy in the cafe of ſuch wicked Magi- 
ſtrates as ſhould invert the order of their 
inſtiration, proving terrors towell-doers, 
and encouragers to thoſe that doll. 

2. Not all that may be expected from 
commonProvidence:For though it ſhould 
be granted, that according to the moſt 
uſual and general courſe of things, both 
virtuous and vicious ations are reward- 
cd and puniſhed in this life z yet there 


© may be many particular caſes, which this 
M; mo- 
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motive would not reach unto; , namely, 
all ſuch cafes where a mans Reaſon:ſball 
inform him , that there 1s far greatex 
probability of fafery and advantage: by 
committing a fin, than can be reaſonably 
expeted (according to hisexperience of 
the uſual courſe. of things in the world) 
by doing .his duty. Suppoſe the cale of 
the three Children, or of any other call- 
ed to Marty rdom, who may be thteatned 
with tormentsand death, unleſs they will 
blaſpheme God and renounce their Reh- 
g10n; if it appear tothein very probable 
( ſuppoſe a hundred to one ) that upon 
their refuſal, their perſccutors will really 
execute what they threaten: - And if on 
the other ſide, it prove very unprobable 
(ſuppoſe ten thouſand toone) that they 
ſhall be delivered by a Miracle: In 
ſuch caſes, it 15not to be expected. - that 
the conhderation of the ordinary courſe 
of Providence in the dipenſation' of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, ſhould be ſuth- 
cient to reſtrain a man from any kind of 
blaſphemy or Vitlany whatſoever. 

But the thing I am ſpeaking to, will 
more fully appear, by conſideration of 
thoſe horrid milſchiefs of all kinds, that 
would moſt naturally tollow from the de- 
nal of this Doctrine, | ; 
1 s 
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If there be no ſuch thing tobe expet- 
ed as happineſs or miſery hereafter, why 
then the only buſineſsthatmen are torake 
care of, is their preſent well-beinz in this 
World. There being nothingto be c6unt- 
edeither good or bad, | but in order'to 
theſe : Thole things which we conceive 
to be conducible to it , being the only 
duties and all other things that are cro\ 
to 1t, being the only fins. ' And therefore 
whatever a mans appetite ſhall inchne 
him to, he ought not to deny himfelt in 
it (be the thing what it'will) ſo-he can 
have it,or do it, without probable danger. 
Suppoſe it be matter of caim or prot 
he is diſpoſed to; if he can cheat or ſteal 
ſecurely, this will be fo far trom being a 
fault, rhariit is plainly his daty, that 15 
reaſonable for him to do, Becauſe it is a 
proper means to promote his chief end; 
And ſofor other ciſcs of avger, hatrer, 
revenge, &c.. According to this principle 
a man muſt take the firſt opportunity of 
ſatisfyrng theſe pathions, by doing afy kind 
of miſchief to the perſon he is offended 
with; whether by falfe accuſation and per- 


-jury, or (if need be) by poyſoning or 


ſtabbing of him;proviJed he can do theſe 
things ſo, -asto eſcape the ſu{prtion of 0- 
thers, and humane penaltics, 

M 4 Now 
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Now let any man judg, what Bears 
and Wolves, and Devils, men would prove 
toone another, it every thing ſhould be 
not only lawful , but a duty, whereby 
they might gratific their impetuous luſts ; 
if they might either perjure themſelves, 
or ſteal, or murder, as often as they could 
do it ſafely, and get any advantage by 
it. 

But theſe things are fo very obvious 
and undeniable, that the moſt prophane 
Atheiſtical perſons do own the truth of 
them. . And upon this they are willing to 
acknowledg, That Religion and the be- 
licf of another life, is a very politick in- 
vention, and necdtul for the well-govern- 
ing of the world, and for the keeping of 
men in awe, from the doing any ſccret 
miſchiets. Which (by the way) is acon- 
ceſlion of no ſmall advantage to the ho- 
nour of Religion, conſidering that it pro- 
ceeds from the greateſt profet]ed enemies 
tOit, Whereby they grant, that it is fit 
theſe things ſhould be true, it they are 
not; or at leaſt, that it 1s fit that the ge- 
nerality of men ſhould believe them to be 
true. Andthough themſelves pretend to 
believe otherwiſe, yet are they not ſo 


far out of their wits, asto be willing that * 
thoſe with whom they converſe, their 
: Wives, Z 


F TY _ i. kt. 


Wives,and Children,and Servants, ſhould 
be of the ſame opinion with them ; be. 
canſe then they could have no reaſonto 
expect any fatety amongſt them. Whar 
ſecurity could any man have of his Eſtate, 
or Honour, or Life, it ſuch with whom 
he is moſt familiar and intimate, might 
think themſelves at hberty to do all the 
ſecret miſchiefts to them which they had 
the opportunity to commut ? 

But there is one thing more, which thoſe 
who profeſs to disbelieve this principle, 
ſhould do well to conſider 3 and that 1s 
this, That there1s no imaginable reaſon, 
why (amongſt thoſe that know them) 
they ſhould pretend to any kind of ho- 
neſty or conſcience, becauſe they are whol- 
ly deſtitute of all ſuch motives as may be 
ſufficient to oblige them to any thing of 
this nature -. But according to them, that 
which is called Virtue and Religion muſt 
be one of the moſt filly and uſeleſs things 
in the world. 

As for the principle of Hoxonvr, which 
ſome imagine may ſupply the room of Con- 


ſcience. Thisrelates only to external re- 
putation, and the eſteem which we have 
amongſt others; and therefore can be ot 
no influence, to reſtrain men from doing 
any ſecret miſchief. 


From 
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From what hath been ſaid it will fol- 
low, That thoſe who hayeany regard to 
their own ſafety, ought to abandon all 
kind of foctety with {uch pernicious per- 
ſons, who according to ;thew own prin- 
ciples, muſt take all opportunities of do- 
ing any miſchief to others, which they 
are able to effect with any advantage to 
themſelves. , 

Now if this be ſo (as Lhave proved ) 
thatthe nature of manis1o framed.asnot 
to be effeCtually perſwaded and wrought 
upon, without the conſideration of ſuch 
a future ftate; if it be necetlary, to add 
everlaſting motives, as the. Sanctions of 
that Law, by which the Humane Nature 
1s to be governed; this muſt render jt 
highly credible, - that there 1s ſuch a ſtate, 
becauſe 1t muſt needs be very unworthy of 
God,toconceive of him, that he hath con- 
trived the nature of one of his beſt and 
molt noble Creatures after fuch a,manner, 
astomakeit incapable of being governed 
without falſhood and: deegit. The nece(- 
{ity of this principle to the government 
of mens lives and actions, i the ground 
of that, faying amongſt the Rabbins, 
That Paradiſe and Hell-are two of the 


ſeven Pillars upon which God: 1s ſaid ® 


to have founded the World. As it tt 
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could not be upheld without ſuch a ſap- 
port. | 
3. The third and laſt Argument, |. pro- 
poſed to ſpeak to, was from the neceſh- 
ty of this princzplc ta the vindication of 
Dine: Providence... Nothing 6 more unt 
verſally acknowledged, than that God 1s 
Goodand Juſt ; 'That well-doing: ſhall be 
rewarded, and. evil actions puniſhed by 
bint: - And yet. we tee, that his diſpenta- 
tions the life are many tunes promiſ- 
cuous and pncertamn, fo that a man can- 
not jutlg; of Jove or ,batred, Ly all that 5s 
before tix. The wort of men are {ome- 
times in the beſt-cohdaion, 1f i this life 
only we had bope, we; ſhould be of. all men 
maſt wijerable, 1aith; the Apoſtle, {peak- 
ing concermng thote primitive tunes of 
perſecution, whenthedbetter any man was 
the more was he expoled to ſuficring. 
Nor .1s4e: thus only 1n/ the caſe of partt- 
cular perſons, . or inthe fuccels pf-piivate 
differences betwixt men and mens; bur 
likewiſe for ſome of thoſe' deciſions that 
are made by the Sward, ut the publick 
conteſts of Princes and Nations; theſe 
may fometumes be ſo ſtated, as to the e- 
vent of them, as may in the judgment 
of wife and good men ſeem unequal, and 
not 
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Now the greater uncertainty there is 
as to the preſent affairs of this world, by 
ſo much greater 1s the certainty of a 
tare Judgment. It is tree-afdeed, that 
virtue may be ſaid to bea reward to it 
ſelf, and vicea puniſhment inregard of 
that ſatisfa&tion, or that regret of mind 
which doth accompany ſuch things. But 
theſe are not ſuch kind of rewards and pu- 
niſhments,asLawgiversare totakecare of; 
by which they arc to cxcite thoſe under 
the government, toovercome the labours 
and difficulties that they may ſometimes 
meet within doing thcir duty, and to re- 
ſtrain others from wicked actions. 

It would ſeem a wild extravagant Law, 
which ſhould propoſe by way of Re. 
ward, that thoſe who had upon account 
of Religion or Virtue, undergone any 
great dangers and troubles, ſhould for 
theirreward beputagaintoundergo more 
and greater. That they who had been 
guilty of Robbery , ſhould by way of 
puniſhment be obliged to commit Mur- 
der. 

Befides thoſe Moral advantagesor miſ- 
chiefs, which are properly the effects of 
Virtue and Vice ; there is likewiſe ſome 
Phy- 


Lib. I, 
not accgfrding to Juſtice and the right of 
the cauſe.-- 


Phyſical Good or Evil, that may be ex: 
pected as the Reward and puniſhment of 
them. 

Would it become a juſt Governour; 
to permit his rebellious Subjets, thoſe 
who contemn his Laws, to perſecute 
ſuch as were obedient to him, with all 
kind of ſcornand violence, ſtripes, impri- 
ſonment, torments, and death it ſelf; 
and that for this very reaſon, becauſe 
they were willing to do their duties, and 
to obſerve the Laws? Would it be a 
reaſonable excuſe for ſuch a Ruler to 
ſay, That one of theſe had received ſuf- 
ficient puniſhment in the very commilſi- 
on of ſuch crimes; and that the other 
had a ſufficient reward, both in the do- 
ing of his duty, and in his ſuffering for 
it 2 What could be moreinconfiſtent with 
the rules of Juſtice, and the wiſe ends of 
Government ? 

What could be a greater diſparage- 
ment to Divine Providence, than to per- 
mit the calamitics and ſufferings which 
good men undergo in this world, many 
times upon the account of Religion, to 
paſs unrewarded 3 and the many miſ- 
chicts and prophanations, which wick- 
ed men take the advantage of com- 
mitting by their greatneſs and proſpe- 
rity 
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rity wt! this world, to go unpanithed ? 

What great glory would it be, to pre- 
{ideover this material World, Stars and 
Meteors, Sea and Land, Plants and Beaſts, 
to put theſe things into fuch a regular 
courſe as may be ſuitable to their na- 
tures, and the operations for which they 
are defigned ; and in the mean fpace:to 
have no proportionable regard , cnther 
for thoſe that reverence the Deny , 'or 
thoſe who contemmn ? 

'Tis very well ſaid to this purpoſe by a 
late Author, That not to conduct thecourſe 
of Nature in a due manner, might fpeak 
ſome detect of Wiſdom in God ; but 
not to compenſate Virtue and Vice, be- 
tides the defect of Wiſdom in not ad- 
juſting rhings ſuitably to their qualifica- 
10ns, but crotly coupling Profperity with 
Vice, and Miſery with Virtue, would ar- 

2uc too great a defect of Goodneſs and 
of Juſtice. And perhaps it wonld not 
be lefs expedient (faith he) with Epi- 
crras, to deny all Providence, than to 
aſcribe to it {uch defects: It being lets 
unworthy of-.the Divine Nature to neg- 
Ie& the Univerſe altogether, than to ad- 
mimiſter humane attairs with fo much m- 
jattice and xrregularny.- -- ' nam of 


And 
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And therefore 'tis neceſſary for the 
vindication of Divine Providence, that 
there ſhould be a future ſtate, and Day 
of Accounts, wherein every man ſhall 
be forced to acknowledge , that verily 
there is a reward for the F ps donbt- Pfa.58.11. 
leſs there is a God that judgeth the 
earth. 
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CHAP. XII: 


Concerning the Duties of Religion 
naturally flowing from the con- 
fideration of the Divine Nature 
and Perfeftions : And firſt, of 
Adoration and Worſhip. 


H Aving diſpatched the twofirſt things 
I propoſed as the principal Ingre- 
dients to a ſtate of Religion, namely, 


1. A belief and an acknowledgment of 


the Diviitie Natiitre ahd Exiſtence: 2; Due 
apprehenſions of his Excellencies and Per- 
teftions. I proceed now to the third, 
namely,Suitable affections and demeanour 
towards him. Which muſt naturally fol-, 
low from the former: . The ſerious belief 
and conſideration of thofe incomparable 
Excellencies which there are in the Di- 
vine Nature, ought not to be terminated 
1 meer ſpeculation, but muſt derive an 
influence upon the heart and affections ; 
it being natural for men to proportion 
their eſteem of things according to that 
worth and dignity which they apprehend 
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to bein them; ' And therefore that Being 
whieh hath in it all poflible. Perfe&ions; 
mw juſtly. challenge all poflible eſteem 
and veneration-as due to it. i 

In the enumerating of thoſe ſeveral Af 
fetions and Duties; I ſhall obſerve the 
ſame method which I have formerly uſed 
in reckoning up the Attributes them- 
{c]ves. 


1. God's Incommunicable Excellencies 
fhonld diſpoſe our mindsto Adoration and 
Worſhip: | 

2. ThecommunicableAttributes;,which 

belong to the Divine; 
{1B underſtanding, namely, his infinite 
Knuwledge and Wiſdom, and his particu- 
Jar ty) ny thould work in us; Faith. 
A france, Hope, Confidence. 

- 2. Will, namely, his Goodntſs, Juſtice, 
Faithfulneſ5, are naturally apt to excite in 
us, Love, Defrre, Leal: 

3. Faculties of Ating,namely, his Power, 
which ſhould produce in us Reverence-and 
Fear : His Dominion over us, and diſtri- 
butingof futurcRewardsandPuniſhments: 
which calls for our Obedience; both AF:ve 
and Paſſrue: 

Though I cannot ſay, that each of thefe 
Aﬀecionsand Duties are ſo to be reſtrain» 

N ed 
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ed to thoſe reſpettive Attributes unto 
which I have aſcribed them; but that the 
conltderatian of any of the reſt,may have 
a proper influence to diſpoſe men toany, 
orto allof them; yer thatthere is ſome 
nore peculiar reference and correſpon- 
dence betwixt theſe Attributesand theſe 
Aﬀedtions and Duties, as they are here 
conjoyned, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in 
treating concerning each of them, 


t. Thoſe 1ncommunicable and ſuperla- 
tive Excellencies of the Divine Nature, 
whereby God doth infinitely tranſcend 
all other Beings, are naturally apt to work 
mus, a high eſteem and: admiration of 
hums a readineſs of mind, upon all occa- 
lions, toexpreſs our Adoration and Worſhip 
towards him. 


That \Forſvip is due toGod, hath been 


Toic. 1. 5. yniverfally acknowledged, inall Ages and 


Nat. Deo 


lib. 1. 


Nations. And Ariſtotle afterts, that who- 
{ocver doth doubt of, or deny this, ought 
not to be dealt with by Arguments, but 
by Puniſkments. 

That it is the Excellency of any Being 
which vs the proper ground of the wor- 
{hip we pay to it, hath been generally ac- 
knowledged. The Philoſophers have own- 


'e& this. So Tully, Preſtans Deorum natt 
| r4, 
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ra, &c, | ** The nature'of God may juſtly 
*'challenge the. worſhipof men, becauſe 
«of its/ ſuperlative: Exceliency, Blefſed- 
*neſs, 'Eternity. For whatſoever excels, 

* hath upon that account a veneration due 
*to it;” So Serece, Deus colitur propter 
Majeſtatem exinriam , fingularemg; natu- 
rem, . '* God is therefore worſhipped, be- 

«* cauſe of his excellent Majeſty and in- 

* comparable Nature. And to this the 
Scripture likewiſe doth atteſt. AZ nati- 
ons whom thou haſt made, ſhall come and 
worſhip before thee, and ſhall glorifie thy «ag $9.9, 
Name, for thou art great, and doſt won- 
derous things, thou art God alone. And 
again, Pſal.g5. 3. having ſaid, For the Lord 

is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods, it is preſently tubjoined, O corre 
let us worſhip, and fall down and kneel be- 
fore the Lordour Maker. And yet again, 
Pſal. 97. 7. Worſhip him all ye gods: And 
the reaſon is preſently given after, For 
thou Lord art high above all the earth, thou 
art exalted far above all gods. 

By Worſhip I mean in the general, the 
higheſt efteem and admiration of him in 
our minds, whereby we do continually 
bow down our ſouls before him, in the 
acknowledgment of his Excellencies ; de- 
petiding upon him , invoking of him in 

2 our 
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our neceſlities, making our acknowledg- 
ments to him, as being the Author of all 
the mercies we enjoy 3 together with ſuch 
cxternal ſervices, as may be fit toteſtifie 
unto othersthat inward veneration which 
we have for him, whether by the humbleſt 
geſtures, of proſtration or bowing out 
ſclves before him, kneeling, hfting up our 
hands and eyes unto him; being always 
ready to fpeak good of his Name, to make 
bis praiſe glorions. Which muſt be accom- 
panied with a hearty zeal and indignation, 
againſt all ſuch things as refleft diſhonour 
upon hum. 

Beſides this general habit of Worſhip, 
with which our minds ſhould always be 
pollctied, there are hkewiſe ſome parti- 
cular actions and fervices, which by the 
light of Nature, and the confent of Na- 
tions, have been judged proper to expreſs 
our honouring of him: Asthe ſetting apart 
of particular Perſons,andPlaces,and Times, 
peculiarly tor his Worſhip. 

[t hath been the general practice of al} 
Nartiohs, to have aniongſt them a diſtin&t 
calling of men, ſct apart toofficiate 7 S4- 
cris, to af{liſt the people in their publick 
Worſhip, to inſtru them in their Durics, 
and to excite them to the performance of 
them, Which bcing a work of fo mw. 
hck 
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lick uſefulneſsand general neceſiity, com- 
mon reaſon will aſJure vs,that the beſt way 
of providing for it, is by ſuch perſons as 
are bred up toit,and ſetapart for it. Such 
men are; like to have the greatcit 54://, 
who havemade it their buſineſs and their 
greateſt care ; . and who are obliged toir 
by way. of Office... 
[It 1s: natural for men who arc joined 
together in Civil Societies, to join like. 
wile in Religiow Worſhip. And in order 
to this, 'tisnecefſary that there ſhould be 
publick Places,and ſolemn Times ſet apart 
for ſuch Aflemblies, - Which hath accor- 
dingly been the practice of all civilized 
Nations. And in the manner of perform- 
ig their publick Worſhip , it was (till 
required to, be done with all imaginable 
ſubmiſhon and reverence. This the Stoick 
commends.and cites Ariſtotle tor it 5 Egre- 
od ; : : Sn, Nu 
gie Ariſtoteles ait, nunjuan nos verecun-"a, \;,". 
diores efſe debere, quam cum de Dijs agi- cap, ;* 
tr, &c. © Men are never more concerned 
*to:-be humble and modeſt, than when 
*they have todo about God. We ſhould 
*enter the Temples with an humble and 
*compolſed demeanour. When we ap- 
* proach toſacrifice, it ſhould be with all 
*1maginable expreſſions of reverence and 
*modeſty,in our countenance and cartage. 
N 3 As 
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As for the chief matter 'and ſubſtance of 
natural Worſhip, unto which the light -of 
Reaſon will dire, I know no other,than 
invoking of the Deity;returning thanks 
to him, and inquiring after his Will:Thofe 
things which are ſupetadded to'theſe in 
that moſt acceptable'way' of Worſhip re- 
vealed 1n the Goſpel, are not 'proper to 
be diſcourſed of here;btchuſe they depend 
meerly uponrevclatior, \' + / 171 79 oo 

[t is true indeed," that all Natious pre- 
tending to any Religion-from the moltan- 
cient timesto which ahy/Record doth ex- 
rend, have agreed 1n the way of worſtnp 
by Sacrifice. And from this gtreral predfice, 
there may-ſeem to'beſomeground 1o/in- 
ter, this way of worfhipto have been di- 
redted by the light of Nature. But when 
'tis well conſidered, what little ground 
there is to perſuadea man, left tohisown 
free reaſon, that God ould be pleaſed 
with the killing and burning - of Beaſts: 
or with the deſtroying of ſuck} things by 
Fire of which better ufe' might be made; 
if they were diſpoſed of fome other way 3 
I fay, when it is well econfidered; what 
little reaſon there is to induce ſuch a man 
to believe, that the killing or burningof 
Beaſts or Birds, or arty other thmguſefu] 
to mankind, ſhould of'itfelt —_— 

| an 


arid natural means to teſtifie out ſubje&- 
on to God: or to beuſed by way of ex- 
puation from fin; It will rather appear pro- 
bable; that the original of this praQice 
was from' Inſtitution, and \that our firſt 
Parentswere by particulat revelation in- 
ſtructed inthis way ofworſhip,from whori 
it was delivered down to their fueceflive 
Generationsby verbal Traditions and by 
this means was continued in thoſeFamilies, 
whodeparted from the Chutch,and prov- 
ed Heathen inthe firſt Ages of the world 4 
amongſt whomrhis Tradition was in courſe 
of time, for want of care ahd frequent re- 
newals, corrupted with many huinane ſii- 
perinducements, according to the eemins 
or intereſts of ſeveral times, or Nations. 

As for the Reaſons, why God was plea- 
fed to inſtitute to his own people this way 
of worſhip,thereare thelc twothings may 
be ſuggeſted. 

I. Sacrifices had a typical reference un- 
to that great deſign which was to be ac- 
comphſhed in the: falneſs of time, by the 
Sacrifice of Chriſt upon the Cfoſs, which 
is at large explained and apphed in ſecve- 
ra} parts of the New 7eſftament, parti» 
cularly it the Epiltle to the Hebrews, from 
whence tnany {trong Argumeuss may now 
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( 
be deduced for confirmation of the truth: ( 
of the Goſpel.: : DY 

{ 
| 
{ 
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2.Becauſe this way of warſhip was moſt 

{uitable to thoſe Ages3-the Providence of 

God having purpoſcly: adapted his own 
inſtitutions of worſhip, unto the abilities 

and capacities of men in ſeveral times. 
Diſcovering himſeltto his people in divers 

Heb. 1. I: 14ers, ACCOrding to ſundyytimes. And 
therefore in thoſe firſt and ruder Ages of 
the world, when pcople were more gene- 
rally immerſed in ſenſible things,and ftood 
in need of ſomewhat to raiſe and fix their 
imaginations, God was pleaſed to amuſe 
them with external pomp and folemni. 
ties, and-to employ that time af their 
0nage, about theſe plamer rudizients or 
. elenrents of the world. But: when they 
were grown up from this: 2ozage, when þ| 
the generality of men became more no- 
tional, better able to conſider and abſtract 
thingsz - when by: the tpreading of the 
Roman Conquelts, which extended to the 
moſt conſiderable parts of the world,they 
had likewiſe fpread their Atts and Civili- 
ties, reducing the: Provinces whickt came 
under their power, from that ſavageneſs 
and barbariſm with which they had for- 
merly been ens, to the love te 
| | C- 


deſire of all peaceful Arts, and the ſtudy 
ofall uſetul knowledg,whereby the minds 
of men were rendred more rational and 
inquiſitive than before they had been,and 
conſequently better prepared for the re- 
ception of the Chriſtian Religion - In this 
fulneſs of time (as the Scripture ſtylesit) 
did the Providence of God think fit to 
introduce Chriftian Religion, a morera- 
tional and ſpiritual way of worſhip, whoſe 
Precepts are moſt agreeable to the pureſt 
and ſublimeſt reaſon; conſiſting chiefly 
in a regulation "of the mind and ſpirit, 
and ſich kind of prattices as may pro- 
mote the good of humane fociety, and 
moſt eftectually conduce to the perteQing 
ot our Natures; and the rendring of them 
happy. - | 5 
And that the moſt rationa} kind of 
worſhip doth conſiſt ini fuch kind of qua- 
hfications and ſervices, -\befides the at- 
reſtation of ſeveral Scripturesto this pur- 
poſe, -niay likewiſe be made evident by 
the acknowledgment of the wiſeſt Hea- 
then. Enſebizs quotes Merander a Greek 
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Poet to this purpoſe, ( ſometimes cited re. lib. 
by St. Paul, ) Men do in' vain, ſaith he, '3-P-13+ 


endeavour to make the Gods propitions 
by their coſtly Sacrificesz if they would 
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have the divine favour, let them love dvd 
adore God in their hearts, be juſt and holy 


Lib.q.cap. 
13- 
Differt, 38, 


E pilt. 95. 
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in their converſations. And 10 another 
place he cites the like ſayings out of Por- 
phyrie, in his Book de Sacrificiis,, &- Apol- 
lonins,, &Cc. 

So Maximns Tyrins, (peaking concern- 
ing ;thoſe divers Solemnities wherewith 
ſeveral Nations did honour their Gods, 
ſaith, He would be loth , by. denying any 
of theſe, to derogate from. the honour of 
the Deity but men kia chiefly labour 
to have him in their. minds , isvwaar wiv, 
ie*recey wire, they ſhould principally 
endeavour to know him, and to love. 
him. | 

So Sexeca having diſcourſed concern- 
ing thoſe external Adorations and Cere- 
monies, whereby ſeveral men were wont 
to expreſs their . Devotion, he fays, Hu- 
mana ambitio. iſtis capitur  officiis , De- 
un colit qui novit; © Such, Formalities 
* may be acceptable to the ambition of 
* men , but heenly can truly worſhip 
* God who kndws him. The firſt ſtep 


(ſaith he) unto Divine. Worſhip, is to 
. believe the Being of God, and then to 
demean our ſclves towards hm ſuitably 
to the greatneſs of his Majeſty. 


Vis 
DNeos 
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* render him propitious to you, cndea- 
<your:to be good; that man orly doth 
* traly warſhip him, who labours to be 
 hke ha; ' So Tally, Cultus atitem Dec- 
rum eſt optimus, idemyue caſtiſſumus, atque 
ſanfiſſumus, pleniſſumuſque pietatis, ut eos 
ſemper purd, integra, incorrupta mente & 
Voce VEneremnr. 


To which I ſball only add that Saying 
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Deos© propitiare-.,' bows eſto; ſatis | illos 
colait 1quifynis imitdtus eſt. ©* Would you 


De Nat. 


Deoriem, 
lib. 


of Perſizs, where he prefers an honeſt and $:y.. 2. 


a virtuous mind, above all other coſtly Sa- 
crifices and Offerings. 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi, ſantoſiue re- 
ceſſus | 
Mentis, &» incotnm generoſe peFus ho- 

veſto, 
Hee cedo, ut admoveam templis, & farre 
litabo. 


If true Worſhip did conſiſt only in coſt- 
ly Sacrifices, then ſuch alone as were rich, 
could bc Religious; whereas God is more 
ready to accept the meaneſt Offering , 
from a perſon ofa juſt and worthy and 
generous mind, who doth truly loveand 
devote himſelf to him, than of the moſt 
pom- 
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pompous coſtly Sacrifices from- others. 
And thus have I done-treating of 

thoſe kind of affeQtions, which naturally 
follow from due apprehenſions of the 7:- 
communicable Attributes belonging to the 
Divine Nature, namely, Adoration 'and 


Worſhip. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of Faith or Aﬀiance in God. 


JF Proceed to thoſe other AfﬀeGtions 
] whereby we are to give unto God 
C ſo far as Creatures are capable ) that 
honour which 1s due to thoſe communi- 
cable Perfe&ions belonging to the Divine 
Underſtanding, Will, Faculties of AGing, 
namely, his Wi nr, Goodneſs, Power, Do- 
minion, and Superiority over us, and his 
diſtribution of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; which ſhould reſpettively exite 
in us, Aftance, Lowe, Reverence, and Obe- 
dience, both aFive and paſſrve. And though 
each of theſe graces, have ſufficient foun- 
dation in every one of the Divine ex- 
cellencies promiſcuoutly, yet there isſome 
more pecuhar reference and correſpon- 
dence amongſt them, according tp this 
order. 

I purpoſe toſpeak toeach of thern, ſeve- 
rally and briefly. 

Firſt, Concerning Afrance; by which I 
mean an acquieſcence of the mind, where- 
by it 1s ſupported againſt all unneceſſary 
doubts 
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doubtsand fears, upon account of the Di- 
vine All-ſufficiency in general, with more 
ſpecial reſpect to his Knowledge and Wiſ- 
dom and Providence, whereby he doth 
take notice of our conditions.,and isable to 
order all things forthe beft, and doth not 
permit any thing to befall us without his 
knowledge of it,and being concerned for 
it. This Grace.according to its different 
relations, isuſually diſtingutſhed intotheſe 
three branches: 1, As it reſpetts anaftof 
the judgment 1n afſenting to all Divine 
Truths, whether diſcoverable by Reaſon 
or by Revelation, ſo 'tis ſtyled Faith, 
2. Asitimports a reſting of the Will and 
Afﬀtecions in the Divine Goodneſs, whe- 
ther diſcovered to us by the light of Na- 
ture, or by Revelation, ſo'tis ({tyled Truſt 3 
and according to the greater meaſure or 
degree of it, Confidence and Plerophory. 
So the Heathen, who have no Revelation, 
can ſupport themſelvesin their Sufferings 
for that which is good, with the conhi- 
deration that God will take care of them: 
3. As it rclates to the expcCtation and 
defire after ſume future good which we 
ſtand in necd of, or theeſcaping of ſome 
evil we are obnox1ous unto, fo.'tis ſtyled 
Hope. But Eball treat ot theſe pronnſcu- 
outly, becauſe they agree in the general 
na- 
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natureof Aﬀhance. And how reaſonable 
afd proper this affance in Gad is, willap- 
pear from theſe conſiderations. 

1. 'Tisnecefjary toour preſent ſtate in 
this world, that there ſhould beſomething 
for us, toleannpon, and have recourſe un- 
to, as our ſupport and refuge. 

2, God alone isan all-ſifficient ſtay, up- 
on which the mind of man can ſecurely 
repoſe it ſelf in every condition. 

1. 'Tis necefiary to our preſent ſtate 
im this world, that there ſhould be ſome- 
thing for us to lean upon, and have re- 
courſe unto, as our ſupport and refuge, 
This the ancient Poets have ſignified in 
their Fable of Pandora's Box, which when 
Epimethens had opened, and ſaw all man- 
ner of evils flying out of it, he ſudden- 
ly cloſed it again, and ſo'kept in Hope at 
the bottom ot it, as being the only reme- 
dy left to mankind, againit all thoſe evils 
towhich they are obnoxious. Every man 
at his beſt eſtate, is but a feeble, infirm 
creature; what tron the impotence of his 
mind, and the diſorder of his paſſions 
from withiz; together with the troubles 
and difhculties that he ſhall meet withall 
from without; the great obſcurity which 
theres 10 the nature of things, that un- 
ctrtainaty which attends the 1fnes and e- 
vents 
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vents of them; the mutability of all hu- 
mane affairs, which cannot poſſibly be ſe- 
cured by all the imaginable wiſdom and 
toreſight which men are capable of. From 
all which it ſufficiently appears, that faith, 
andbope and truſt are altogether neceſla- 
TY to the ſtate of men in this World ; and 
that they muſt always beinan unſafe, un- 
quiet condition, unleſs they have ſome+ 
what to ſupport and relieve them in their 
exigencies. 'Tis obſerved of the Hopp, 
and other ſuch climbing Plants, which are 
not of ſtrength enough to bear up them- 
ſelves, that they will by natural inſtinct 
lean towards and claſp about any thing 
that 1s next, which may help to bear them 
up; and in the want of a Tree or a Pole, 
which tis their proper ſupport, they wall 
wind about a Thiſtle or a Nettle, orany 
other Weed, though 1n the ifjue it will 
help to choak and deſtroy the growth of 
them, inſtead of furthering it. The appli- 


kia: 46, 6. cation is caſje, AY fleſb 3s graſs, and the 


glory thereof, as the fiower of the field, of 
a fading umpotent condition, ſtanding in 
need of fomething withont it ſelt for its 
proteCtion and ſupport. And a miſtake in 
the choice of ſuch helps, may ſometnnes 
provefartal: Our conditionsin this world 
are often in Scripture repreſented by a 
ſtats 
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ſtate of 41 ot wherein the virtues of 
Faith and Hope are ſaid to be our Breſt- 


plate, our Shield and our Helmet, the 


chief defenſive arms, whereby weare to 
be guarded againſt all aſſaults. And ſome- 
times by a ſtate travelling by Sea, where- 
in Hope is our. Anchor, that which muſt 
fix and keep usſteddy in the midſt of all 
{tormsz le ho ard t; 
2. God alone is an all-ſuftcient ſtay; 
upon which the mind of man can ſecure- 
ly repoſe it ſelf inevery condition, . For. 
which reaſon he is in the Scripture phraſe 
ſtyled the Hope of Iſrael, the confidence 
of all theends of the earth, and of ſuch. as 
are afar off upox the Sea, the God of Hope. 
Which Titles he hath been pleaſed: to aſ- 
{ume unto himſelf, to teach us this leſ- 
ſon, that our Faith and Hope ſhould be in 
God. | » 14 

The principal conditions requiſite in 
that perſon, who is fit to be a proper ob- 
ject of our confidence are. theſe four: . 

1. Perfe&t knowledg and wiſdom, to 
underſtand our conditions, and-what may 
be the moſt proper helps and remedies 
for them. OY x IF ; 

2. Unqueſtionable goodneſs, love,faith- 
fulneſs, to be concerned for us;and to take 
care of Us. 


O 3; Sufficient 
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1Theſ.s $. 
ph.6.17. 


Heb.6. 15; 


Pſal.65:5« 


Prov.3.26. 


Rom. 15. 
F I 3» 


I Pet.1.21. 
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Pſa. 147.5. 


P.a.17.14 


3. Suthcient power, to relieve us 1n 
every condition. 

4. Everlaſtingneſs, that may reach to 
us and our poſterity to all generations. 
All which are only to be found in God: 
From whence it willappear, that as he 1s 
the only proper objett of our truſt, ſoby 
not truſting in him, we do deny to him 
the honour which is due to theſe Divine 
excellencies, and conſequently are defi- 
cient in one of the chict parts of Reli- 
g1ON. 

1. He alone hath perfe& knowledgand 
wiſdom to underſtand our conditions,and 
what may be the moſt proper remedy for 
them. His anderſtanding is infinite. Our 
moſt ſecret thoughts and inward .groan- 
mgsare not hid from him. He knows our 
diſeaſes, and what Phyſick is fitteſt for 
us, the beſt means of help, and the moſt 
fitting ſeaſon toapply thoſe means. He 
151nfinitely wiſe to contrive ſuch ways of 
ſatcty and deliverance, as will furmount 
all thoſe difficulties and perplexities which 
would put humane wiſdom to aloſs. He 
doth ſometimes accompliſh hisends with- 
out any viſible means ; filling mens bellies 
with his hid treaſnre , making them to 
thrive and proſperin the world, by ſuch 
ſecret ways as men underſtand not. And 

{ome- 


ſometimes he doth: blaſt the moſt likely 
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means, ſo that the bettel js not to the Ecclcl.g. 


ſtrong, nor yet hread to the wiſe, wor viches 
to men of underſtanding, nor yet favqur 
ta men of skill, but jt may happen to 
them, as the Prophet ſpeaks, that though 
they ſow much, yet they bring in but little, 
they eat and have not enough, they drink 
but are not filled, they are clothed but not 
warm, earn wagas but put it into 4 bag 
with holes. And therefore upon this ac- 
count, there is very good reaſon why God 
ſhould be the object of our confidence, 

2. Heis likewiſe infinite as to his Good- 
neſs, Love, Truth, Faithfulnefs, whereby 
he is concerned for our welfare, and doth 
take care for us. The neareſt and deareſt 
relations which we have in the world, in 
whom we have moſt reaſon to be conh- 


II. 


Hag, 1. 6. 


dent, Our father and 'mother may forſake Pſ.:7.10 


#s: And as for {ſuch whom we have ob- 
liged by. all imaginable kindneſs, they 
may deal deceitftully with us, and prove 
like winter brooks, which in wer ſeaſons, 
when there isnoneed ofthem,will run with 
a torrent, but are quite vaniſhed mn a time 
of drought.Whilit we are 1n a proſperous 
condition they will be forward to apply 
themſelves to us, with great profeſſions of 
kindnetsand zcal 5 bur if our condition 

O 2 prove 


Jo',.6 5. 
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prove any way declining, they preſently 
txll off and become ſtrangers, forgettin 
and renouncing all obligations of triend- 
{hip and gratitude, rather than run the 
leaſt hazard or trouble to do us a kindnels, 
That man hath had but little experience 
in the world, to whom this is not very 
evident. Butnow the mercy and good- 

Pl21.68. 5-neſs of God is over al! his works ,. and 

more eſpecially extended to ſuch as are 

145- 14+ 10 a ſtate of miſery, the fatherleſs and 

146. 9. widows, the priſoners, the poor, and the 

ſtranger. He is the helper of the friend- 

Pal 19.14"7eſ5, That which amongſtmenis uſually 

the chief occaſion to take off their af- 
fection and kindneſs, namely, miſery and 
aftiction, 1sa principal argument toentitle 
us to the favour of God, and therefore 
is frequently made uſe of by good men 

P8.22.11-1nH. Scriptureto that purpoſe. O go not 

-far from me, for trouble is nigh at hand, 
and there is none to help me; I am in 
miſery, O hear we ſpeedily. 

3. KHerof infinite Power, for our re- 

_ hetand ſupply 1n every condition; being 

P12.136.). able to do whatſoever he pleaſeth both in 

heaven and in earth, and in the ſea, and 
in all deep places. Heis the firſt cauſe of 

every thing, both asto its being and ope- 
ration. We depend wholly upon his power, 
not 
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not only for the1ſſuesand eventsofthings, 
but likewiſe for the means. And therc- 
fore 'tis in Scripture made an argument 
why we ſhould not traſt in riches, orin 
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any worldly thing, becauſe power belowgs Pa.c> 10, 


to Gad. And 'tis elſewhere urged for a 
reaſon why we ſhould truſt i» the Lord 
for ever, becauſe in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlaſting ſtrength. And upon this con- 


ſideration Abraham 1s ſaid to have hoped Rom... 


againſt hope, being fully perſwaded that 
what God had promisd he was able to 
perform. 

4. He is everlaſting, whereas all otker 
helps and comforts which we can pro- 
poſe togur ſ{clves are tranſient and fading, 


As for our rs, where are they ? And Zech.i.s 


do the Prophets, or Princes live for ever ? 
Their days upon earth arc a ſhadow that 
Heeteth away, their breath goeth forth,and 
they return to the earth, and then all their 
thoughts periſh: Whereas he is from ever- 
laſting toeverlaſting,God bleſled for ever; 
and hisrightouſneſs extendeth tochildrens 
children, even to all generations. We ſee 
by daily experience, perſons of great hopes 
and expettations, when thcir Patrons die 
upon whom they had their dependance, 
to Whata forlorn and helpleſs condition 
they are reduced + Put now this can ne« 

5 S vet 


Jer.17.7. yer before the man who truſteth iy the Lord : 
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ana whoſe hope the Lord is. And'tis one 
of the greateſt priviledges of Rehgion, 
that it doth furniſh a man with ſach a ſure 
refuge and ſupport againſt all kind vf ex1- 
gences, whereby he may bear np his[pi- 
rit under thoſe difficulties wherewnh 
others are overwhelined. 

'Tis true indeed, it cannot be denied, 
but that God doth expe, and the nature 
of things doth require, that men ſhould 
be ſuitably affefted with joy or ſorrow, 
according as their conditionsare; but yet 
with this ditference, that thoſe: who be- 
lieve the Providence of God, ſhould not 
beſo deeply affefted with theſe things as 
other men, they ſhould weep as mot weep- 
ing, . and rejoyce 4s not rejoycing, They 
{hould not upon any occaſion fear or for- 
row as mer without hope, but ſhould de- 
mean themſelves as perſons that have an 
higher principle to be afted by, and to 
tve upon, than any of theſe ſenſible things. 

J cannot omit to ſiggeſt one Oblerva- 
tion concerning this duty of Afrance, 
which I have now been miſting wpon 4 
That thongh this particular virtue, and 
others of the like affinity, beevidently avo- 
tal duties, our obligation to ther being 
clearly deducible from the light of _— 

an 


and the principles of reaſon, and conſe- 
quently muſt be owned by the Heathen 
Philoſophers ; yet they do 1n their Wri- 
tings,{peak but ſparingly.concerning thoſe 
kind of virtues which are of a more ſpi- 
ritual nature, and tend moſt to the cle- 
yating and refining of the mind. And on 
the other fide, the Scripture doth moſt 
of all inſiſt upon the excellency and: ne- 
cc{lity of theſe kind of graces. Which 1s 
one of the main differences, betwixt the 
Scripture and other moral Writings. And 
for this reaſon it is, that in ſpeaking of 
theſe graces and virtues, I do more fre- 
quently allude to Scripture-expreſſions, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Love of God. 


Econdly, As for thoſe PerfeF;ons be- 
i_): longing to the Divine #7, namely; 
his Goodneſs, his Juſtice, his Truth and 
Faithfulneſs : The due apprehenſion of 
theſe, ſhould excite in us the virtue of 
Fovez with all the genuine fruits of it; 
By Love; I mean an eſteeming of him, 
and -a ſceking after him as our only hap- 
pineſs. 
| So that there are two ingredients of 
this vertue of Love,Eſtimation and Choice. 
' 1. An Eſtimation of the judgment ; a 
due valuation of thoſe excellencies which 
areinthe Divine nature, whereby we look 
upon God as the ſupreme Being 7 gerere 
boni : From whom all — goodnefs 
1s derived, and by conformity to whom 
it i5to be meaſured. And this notion is 
the proper importance' of the word Cha- 
#ity, whereby we account a thing dear 
or precious. And in this ſenſe doth our 


3% 5 24: Saviour oppoſe deſpiſing to loving, Either 


he muſt hate the one, and love the other 3 
or 
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or he muſt hold tothe one, and deſpiſe the 
other. 

Now theſe pertetions of the Divine 
nature may be confidered,cither abſolute- 
ly or relatively. 

1. Abſolutely, asthey arein themſelves, 
abſtrating from any benefit that we our 
ſelves may have by them. And in this 
ſence they can only produce in us an e- 
ſteem of our judgments, without any de- 
fire or zeal in our will or affe&ions. The 
Devil doth underſtand theſe abſolute per- 
fetionsof the Divine nature, that God 1s 
in himſelf moſt wiſe, moſt juſt, and pow- 
erful : And he knows withal that theſe 
things are good , deſerving eſteem and 
veneration 3 and yet he doth not love 
God for theſe perfeCtions,becaule he him- 
felf is evil, andis not hke to receive any 
benefit by them. 

2. Relatively, with reference to that 
advantage which may arrive to us from 
the Divine goodneſs. When men are con- 
vinced of their infinite need of him, and 
their miſery without him; and that their 
utmoſt felicity doth conſiſt in the enjoy- 
ment of him - This is that which proper- 
ly provokes affe&tion and deſire, name- 
ly, his relative goodneſs as to us. There 
ts{carce any one under ſuch tranſports of 

love. 
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love, as to believe the perſon whom he 
loves, to bein all reſpects the moſt vir- 
tuous, wiſe, beautiful, wealthy that is in 
the world. He may know many others, 
that do in ſome, if not 1n all theſe reſpets, 
exceed, And yet he hath not an equal 
love for them, becauſe he hath not the 
ſame hopes of attaining an Intereſt in 
them, and being made happy by them, 
So that this Virtue doth properly conſiſt 
in {ach a kind of eſteem, as 15 withal ac- 
companied witha hope and belict of pro- 
moting our own happineſs by them. And 
this is properly the true ground and ori- 
ginal of our love to God, From whence 
will follow 

2, Our choice of him, as being the on- 
ly proper object of our happineſs, pre- 
terring hum before any thing elſe that may 
come 1n competition with them. Not 


-only (as the Scripture expreijeth it)lo- 
6. ving him above father and mother, but 


Philem. z. hating father and mother » yea and 


ue it 
felf for his ſake : Counting all other things 


but droſs and dung, in compariſon of him. 
Now it cannot otherwiſe be, but that 
a due apprehenſion of the Divine excel- 
lencies in general, eſpecially of his parti- 
cular goodneſs to us, muſt excite in the 


ſoul ſuitable affe&tions towards him. And 
hence 


hence. it is that the miſapprehenſion of 
the Divine nature. as tO this Attribute, 
doth naturally produce in men that kind 
of ſuperſtition (tiled Snorfwporic, which 
imports a frighttul and over-timorous no- 
tion of the Deity, repreſenting God as 
auſtere and rigorous, eaſily provoked by 
every little cuccumſtantial miſtake, and 
as eaſily appeaſed again by any flattering 
and {hight formalities. Not but that there 
is ſufhcrent-evidence trom the principles 
of: natural reaſon to evince the contrary 
bur the true ground of their miſtakes wm 
thismatter, 1s from their own vitious and 
corrupt affections. Tis moſt natural for 
{clfſh and narrow men, to make them- 
ſelves the rule and meaſure of perfection 
in other things. And hence itus, that 
according as a mans own inclinations are, 
{o will he be apt to think of God 5 Thou 
thoughteſt that 1 was altogether ſuch ax one 
« thy jelf. Thoſe that are of 1ll natures 
and of little minds, whoſe thoughts are 
fixed upon ſmall and low matters, laying 
greater weight upon carcumſtances, fſa- 
lates, addreties, than uponthe real worth 
of Perfons and ſubſtantial duties, being 
themſelvesapt to be provoked unto wrath 
and ftercenels, upon the omafſion of theſe 
telier carcumſtances, and to be pacitied 
again 
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again by any flattering and formal-ſer+ 
vices; ſuch men muſt conſequently think 
themſelves obliged to deal juſt ſo towards 
God, as they expect that others ſhould 
deal with them. And according to the 
different naturesand tempers of thoſe men 
who do miſtake this notion of the Dt- 
vine goodneſs, ſo are the effeds and con» 
{cquences of this miſtake various (as a 


Mr. *ith Jearned man hath well obſerved) when 
Rim. It meets with ſtout and ſturdy natures, 


who are under a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
it works them to Atheiſm, hardens themto 
an oppoſition of him, to an endeavour'of 
undermining and deſtroying the notion 
of that Deity, by whomthey arenot hke 
to be ſafe or happy. It with more /ofi 
and timorous natures, men of baſe and 
{laviſh minds, it puts ſuch men on toffat- 
ter and collogue with him, an: to pro- 
pitiate his favour by their zeal in leſſer 
matters. And though in this kind of tem- 
per and carriage there may be a {hew of 
Rehgion, yet the terminating of itin ſuch 

thingsis moſt deſtructive to the nature of 
it,rendringall converſe with theDeity irk- 

ſomand grievous, begetting a kind of for- 

ced and przternaturalzeal,inſtead of that 

inward loveand delight, and thoſe other 


genuine kindly advantages which ſhould 
ariſe 
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ariſe to the ſoul from an internal frame of 
Religion. 

And that the pertections of the Divine 
nature, and particularly his Goodneſs; 
ſhould excite our love of him, may be 
made evident by all kind of proofs. There 
being no kind of motive toatfection,wwhe- 
ther i-1aginary or real, but 'tis infinitely 
more in God than in any thing elſe be- 
ſides. I ſhall mention only theſe three 
s$hings. | 
1. His abſolute goodneſs and excel- 
lency. | 

2. His rclative goodneſs and kindneſs 
tO Us. 

3. The neceſlity weare under of being 
utterly loſt and undone, without an inte- 
reſt in his favour. 

I. His abſolute pertections are infinite, 
being the original of all that good which 
we behold in other things. Whatever 
attra&tives we find dittuſed amongſt other 
creatures, by which they are rendred 
amiable, they are all derived from him, 
and they are all, in compariſon to him, 
but aslittle drops to the Ocean. There 
1s much of lovelineſsin the fabrick of this 
beautiful world, the glorious Sun, the 
Moon and the Stars which he hath ordain- 
ed; which is abundantly enough to ren- 
der 
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der the notion and the wame of him ex- 
cellent in all the earth. We may perhaps 
know ſome particular perſons ſo very emi- 
nent for all kind of accompliſhments, vir- 
tue, and wiſdom, and goodneſ}, &c. as to 
contract an eſteem and veneration from 
all that know them. But now the higheſt 
perfettions that are in men beſides that 
they are derived from him, are fo infi- 
nitely diſproportionable to his, that they 
may be ſaid not to. be in any of the crea- 
tures. There is ſome kind of communi- 
cated goodneſs, and wiſdom, and power, 
and immortality in men ; and yet theſe 
perfections are in Scripture appropriated 
to the Divine nature in ſuch a manner, asit 
no Creature did partake of them.T here js 
701 good, or wiſe, but he. He is the 
only Potentate, who only hath immorta- 
lity. No man can take a ſerious view of 
the works he hath wrought, whether they 
concern Creation or Providence, but he 
muſt needs acknowledg, concerning the 
Author of them, that heis altogether love- 


ly 3 and fay with the Prophet, How great 


is his goodneſs? and how preat is his 
bounty ? The comelineſs of them s upon 
all accountsſo eminent and conſpicuous, 
as cannot but be owned by every one 


who conſiders them: For any mantoask, 
what 


what Beauty 15, this 1s rVeau tedr yu, AS A- 
riſtotle (peaks, the queſtion of a blind 
man. Every man who hath eyes, may 
judg of it at firſt view. Not to diſcertt 
1t,isa ſure argument of blindneſs and dark- 
neſs. And thatthe Divine nature is not 
more amiable to us, ſhews the great im- 
perfeCtion of onr preſent condition. It 
{hall be the perpetual employment of our 
future ſtate in heaven, to celebrate theſe 
excellencies of rhe Divine nature. The 
bleſſed Angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men 
made perfe&, do receive a chief part of 
their fehicity , by contemplating theſe 
Divine perfections in the beatifcal Vi- 
ſton. 

2. His relative goodneſs and kindneſs 
to us; teſtified in ſo many particulars, that 
when we would reckon them up , they are 
more itt mmber than the ſand, He is the 
Anthor of our beingsand our well-beings, 
It is he that made ws, and not we onr ſelves. 
He ſpreads onr tables, and fills our cups : in 
kim we live, and move, and have onr be- 
ings. He doth daily follow us, compaſs 
us about, toad us with his benefits. He 
gives us all that we exjoy, and he 1s wil- 
hng upon our repentance to forgive us all 
that we ofend. And to whom munch is 
g7ven, OT forgrven, they ſhonld love much, 
To 
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To love them that love us, isa; duty but 
of a low attainment, the Publicans and 
ſinners do the ſame , nay, the very Beaſts 
will doit, The Ox knows his owner, and 
the Aſs his Maſters crib. That perſon que) 
be void of the reaſon of a man, who wil 
not admire and love God for his Excel- 
lencies; but he that doth not love him 
for his kindneſs, muſt be more ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs than the brute creatures  _ 

3. We areutterly undone, without an 
mtereſt in his favour. So that if the ap- 
prehenſion of his abſolute goodneſs cannot 
work upon our reaſo, nor the ſenſe of his 
relative goodneſs or kindneſs upon our i- 
gennity and gratitude;yet the conſideration 
of our undone eſtate without him, ought 
to prevail with all ſuch,as have not forfeit- 
ed the firſt and moſt univerſal principle 
of {cIf-preſervation. The not having him 
for our friend, and much more the hav- 
ing him for our enemy, putting a man 
intoan abſolute incapacity of all kind of 
happineſs. Tis a queſtion propoſed by 
St. Auſtin, why we are ſo. often 1n Scrip- 
ture enjoyned tolove God and our neigh- 
bours, but have no-where any precept 
commanding us to love our ſelves ? To 
which he gives this anſwer, Fingi #0 po- 
teff major dileFio ſui, qnam diletjo ot: 

(4 & 
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« The higheſt and trueſt Self-love, is to 
«Jove that which canalone makeus happy. 
Men donot need any motive or argument 
to perſwade themto lovethemſelves. 'Tis 
a natural principle, rather than a moral 
duty ; they muſt do ſo, nor can they do 
otherwiſe. Only this is that wherein they 
ſtand in greateſt need of direction, how 
to ſet this natural Principle on work, up- 
on its due object. Felicity muſt be eve- 
ry mans chiet «nd, there is no need of 
perſwading any one to that 3 all the diff- 
culty 15to convince men, wherein this hap- 
pineſs doth conſiſt; And there is no ra- 
tional conſidering man, but muſt needs 
grant it to be inthe fruition of the firſt 
and ſupreme Good 3; ſo that to love God 
as our happineſs, 2 to love our ſelves, 
beyond which there 1s nothing to be ſaid 
or fancied by way of Motive or Per- 
{waſion. 

'Tis a duty this, upon all accounts ſo 
plain and reaſonable, that no man what- 
ſoever can pretend to any kind of doubt 
or diſpute about it. And therctoreT ſhall 
add no more by way of proof or confit- 
mation of the nececſlity of it. 

I ſhall only offer two Confiderations 
which ſhould engage mens utmoſt dili- 
gence and caution 1n this matter. 

P ©. In 
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1. Tisa buſineſs of greateſt conſequence; 
to know whether we truly love God: 

2. Tis a matter wherein we are very 
liable to miſtake. 

I. 'Tis a buſineſs of unſpeakable con- 
cernment,to underſtand whether we love 
God or not : It being the ſame thing as 
to enquire, whether there be any thing 
in us of true Religion, or not, Tis not a 
queſtion about the fruits or the branches, 
but about the root ; not about the de- 
grees, but about the very eſſence of grace 
and holineſs. There being no Medium be- 
twixt loving God and hating of bim. He 
that is not with me, is againſt me, (faith 
our Saviour) Luke 11. 23. 

2. And then 'tis a matter wherem men 
are hable to miſtake. There 1s naturally 
in all Nations of men, who dwell on the 
face of the earth, a kind of contuted 1n- 
clination towards God, whereby they ſeek 


s 7. the Lord, if haply they might feel after hint, 


and find him, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks. And 
men are apt to miſtake this natural pro- 
penſion for the grace of Love 5 whereas 
this is rather an inclination, than a firm 
choice and reſolution ; rather a natural 
difpoſition, than an acquired or infuſed 
habit. None could have more confident 
perſwaſions of their love to God, and 

thetr 
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their zeal for him, . than the Jews had ; 


and yet our Savioyr tells them, But I kow Joh. 5.4: 


you that yon have not the love of God in 
you. Tis not an outward profeffion,though 
accompanied with zeal, that is a ſufficient 
argument of our love. Though thereare 
many in the world, who both live and 
dye under this deluſion, Mat. 7. 22. Ma- 
ny will ſay unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not propheſied in thy Name, and 
in thy Name have caſt out Devils, and in 
thy Name done many wonderful works. 
And then will I profeſs unto them, I ne- 
ver knew you, depart from me you that 
work iniquity. 'Tis not the being gifted 
and called for theſe extraordinary works 
of propheſying and miracles ; 'tis not an 
ability to undergo the flames of martyr- 
dom, and the giving our Bodies to be 
burned : Neither gifts nor priviledges, 
nor ſome particular acts of duty, though 
of the moſt noble kind and greateſt dith- 
culty, can be a ſufficient evidence of this 
love. Sothat, tis a matter wherein men are 
very hable tormſtake, and where amiſtake 
will proveof infinite conſequence. And 
therefore will it concern us, to be very 
conſiderate and cautious in our enquiry 
1bout it. | 
There isone kind of affection ſeated in 
EL the 
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the ra/ional part of the Soul, the under 
anding and wil/;, and: another 1n the 

' ſenſitive, the fancy and appetite. The one 
conſiſting ina tull conviction, deliberate 
choice.and firm re{olution ; the other con- 
fiſting more in ſome ſudden impetus and 
tranſport of deſire after a thing; The firſt 
of theſe may be {tiled the virtze, the 
other the paſſion of love. Now though 

a man ſhould in ſome fits of devotion, 
love God with as great a degree of fer- 
vour, as to paſhionate ſenſitive love, as 
ſome Martzrs have done; yet were it 
poſſible for him in his judgment, toeſteem 
any thing elſe but equally, or never ſo 
little more than God; ſuch a kind of af- 
fection, though it were ſufficient to make 
the other a Martyr, yet could not pre- 
ſ-rve him frm being an Apoſtate, and 
renouncer or blaſphemer of Religion (asa 
Mr. Pi%*. Jearned Author hath proved moreat large) 
nay, I add further, from the ſame Author 
though a man ſhould love God with an 
cqual degree of atieCtion, yet becauſe the 
objetsare ſoinfinitely diſproportionable, 
and 'tis the Nature of moral duties to be 
meaſured from thoſe motives by which 
we are to be induced to them; there- 
fore of ſuch an one it may be affirmed 
that he doth not love God. He that makes 
him 
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him but equal to any worldly thing, may 
be ſaid infinitely to deſpiſe and underva- 
Jac him: 

For the further Explanation of this, ] 
ſtall ſuggeſt royou a diſtindion, not com- 
monly (if at all) taken Notice of by o- 
thers, betwixt atural principles and 10- 
ral duties. The miſunderſtanding of which, 
is the occaſion of many difficulties and 
confuftons, - about this and fome other 
points. 

1. By natural principles, | mean ſuch 
kind of impreſſions as are originally (famp- 
ed upon the Nature of things, whereby 
they are fitted for thoſe ſervices to which 
they are deſigned in their Creation ; the 
acts of which are neceſſary , and under 
no kind of hberty of being ſuſpendet : 
All things muſt work according to their 
Natural Principles, nor can they do other- 
wiſe; as heavy bodies muſt tend down- 
wards. The beauty of the world, and the 
wiſdom of the Creation, 1s generally ac- 
knowledged to conſiſt in this, that God 
was pleaſed to endue the kinds of things, 
with ſuch Natures, and Principles,as might 
accommodate them for thoſe works to 
which they were appointed. And hego- 
vernsall things by ſuch Laws, asareſuited 
to thoſe ſeveral Natures which he had at 
P 2 firſt 


2 
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" fuſt unplanted in them. The moſt un 
verſal Principle belonging to all kind of | 
things, is ſelf-preſervation, which in man 
( being a rational Agent,) is ſomewhat 
tarther advanced to ſtrong propenſions 
and defiresof the ſoul after a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, which hath the predominancy over 
all other inclinations, as being the ſupreme 
and ultimate end, to which all their de- 
ſigns and aCtions muſt be ſubſervient by a 
natural Neceſlity. 

2. Whereas on the other hand, thofe 
Rules or meansWhich are moſt proper tor 
the attaining of this end, about which 
we have aliberty of acting, to which men 
are to be induced in a moral way, by 
ſuch kind of Motives or Arguments as arc 
in themſelves ſuftcient to convince the 
reaſon: Theſe I call moral duties ; dutzes, 
as deriving their obligation fromtheir con- 
ducibility to the promoting of our chick 
end; and moral as depending upon mo- y» 
ral Motives. So that ſelt-love, and the 
propoſing of happineſs as our chict cnd, 
thoughit be the foundation of duty, that {| 
baſis or ſubſtratum upon which the Law 
is founded, yet it 1s not properly a mo- 
ral duty, about which men have a liberty 
of acting. They nwſt doo, nor canthey 
do otherwiſe. - The moſt vile and profli- 

ke | gate 
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gate wretches that are, who are moſt op- 
poſite to that which is their true happi- 
neſs, they are not againſt happineſs it ſelf, 
but they miſtake about it, and erroneouſly 
ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the room of 
it. Sothat if men wereupon all accounts 
firmly convinced, that God wastheir chief 
happineſs, they would almoſt as neceſ{a- 
rily love him, as hungry men do eat, and 
thirſty men do drink. - I have enlarged 
ſomewhat the more upon thts particular, 
the better to manifeſt the true cauſe or 
ground of this love, to conſiſt m this per- 
{waſjon, that our chief happineſs 1s in the 
favour of God, and the enjoyment of 


him, 


Pg CHAP. 
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CHAT. XV. 
Of Reverence and the Fcar of Ged. 


Hirdly, As for thoſe kind of At- 
{ections, which ſhould be wrought 
in us, more eſpecially from the apprehen. 
ſion of the Divine Power; theſe are reve- 
rence, fear, humility, a ſubmiſtve and fi- 
hal awe, which 1s {o ſuitable to the No- 
ont1 of Omnipctence, and ſo necctiary a 
conſequence from 1t, as not to be {epara- 
ted, 

By this Reverence, I mean, ſuch an hum- 
ble.awetul,and ingenuous regard towards 
the Divine Nature, procceding froma due 
eſteem and love of him, whereby weare 
rendred unwilling todo any thing which 
may argue contempt of htm, or which may 
provoke and offend him.” Tisa duty. which 
we owe to ſuch as are jna ſuperior relati- 
on, and inthe fifth Commandment enjoin- 
ed under the Name of Horonr ; which in 
the Notion of it doth emply a mixture of 
Love and Fear, and in the object of it 
doth ſuppoſe Goodneſs and Power. That 
power which is hurttul to men, and de- 

void 
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void of goodneſs, may raiſe in their minds 
a dread and terror, but not a reverence 
and an honour. And therefore all ſuch 
Dotrines as aſcribe unto God what is 
harſh, and rigorous, and unworthy of his 
infinite goodneſs, inſtead- of this frl;al, do 
beget a ſervile fear in men. This 1s the 
meaning of that Citation in St. Aſtin, 
where he mentions1t as Varro's Judgment, 
Denum a religioſo vereri, a ſuperſtitioſo ti- 
meri, The paſhon of fear and dread be- 
longs to ſuperſtitious perſons, but the vir- 
tue of reverence to thoſe that are religi- dt 
ous. And that of Sexeca, Deos nemo,, AY 
ſanus timet, furor enim eſt metuere ſaluta-Eviſt. 125. 
ria, nec quiſquam arat quos tivet, No 
man 1n his right. mind will fear God in 
this ſenſe; 'tis no lefs than madneſs to 
have frighttulapprehenſions of that which 
1s moſt bemgn and beneficial; nor' can 
true love conſiſt with this kind of fear. 
But as for this reverence, or filial fear, 
it is {Oo cfjential to a ſtate of Religion, 
that not only the Scripture, but the Hea- 
then Moralifts hkewiſe do deſcribe Reli- 
g10nN it felt by this very name of fearing 
God. And men whoare pious and devout, 
are by the Gentiles ſtiled waz; and 
2»8480;, men of reverence and fear. 
Now though every one of the Divine 
Per- 
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De Legib, 
lib. 2. 


PerfeCtions may juſtly challenge this Af- 
teftion as due to it, particularly his infi- 
nite wiſdom: and goodneſs, yet doth itmore 
particularly belong to his power. I ſhall 
{peak bricfly of each of theſe. 

1. For his infinite knowledge and wiſ- 
dom, whach are things that have been al- 
ways counted venerable. He knows all 
our infirmities and moft ſecret faults, and 
therefore ought to be feared upon that 
account. 'Tis a notable ſaying in Cicero. 
to this purpole  Quis non timeat ommia 
providentem &- cogitantert, &» animad- 
vertentew, &* omnia ad ſe pertinere pu- 
tantem, curioſum & plenum negotii Denm, 
*Who would not fear that God who 
*ſees and takes notice of all things, ſo 
«< curious and full of buſineſs, as to have 
*a particular concern for every Action 
*and Perſon in the world. And in ano- 
ther place he makes this Notion of the 
Deity,and the fear conſequent thereupon, 
to be the chief baſes of Government, the 
firſt foundation of that civil policy where- 
by men are gathered. together, and pre- 
ſerved in Regular Societies. Sit perſnaſue 
civibus, Deos, qualis quiſque ſit, quid int 
ſe admittat, quia mente, qua pietate re- 
ligiones colat, intueri piorumqne & im- 
piorum habere rationem. * This is one a 

«Gy 'S 
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*the firſt Principles, which men who 
«would aflociate under government, 
* ought to be convinced of, that God takes 
< particular Notice, what kind of perſon 
* every one is, with what mind and devo- 
* tion he applies himſclt to the duties of 
*Religion, and will deal with men accor- 
* dingas they are pious or umpious. From 
whence will follow, ſuch a fear of offend- 
ing him by any diſhoneſt Action, as muſt 
make men capable of living under Go- 
vernment. 

* 2, His goodneſs, holineſs, kindneſs, and 
mercy, do afford another reaſon why he 
ought to be teared; though theſe are the 
moſt immediate objects of our love and 
joy, yet they will ikewifeaftord ground 
for our reverence, Wercadinone Text 
of fearing the Lord and his goodneſs; which yer. ,.,. 
is, when men have ſuch a ſenſe of his good- 
neſs, .as thereby to be affected with an 
holy aweand fear of offending him. And 
elſewhere 'tis faid, There is forgive- Pr. r30.4. 
eſs with him, that ke ought to be fear- 
ed. The meaning of which place may 
be this, we ſtand in continual need of 
Pardon and Remnfſion, being utterly un- 
done without itz and God only doth give 
this,and theretore upon this account we 
ought to reverence and fear him. 


3. This 
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3. This duty doth more eſpecially re- 

fer to that Attribute of his power, toge- 

ther with the effeds of it, in the judg- 

wtents which he exccutes in the world. 

Now nothing 1s more natural tomen, than 

to fear ſuch as have power over them, 

and are able to help or to hurt them. 

The Civil Magiſtrate is to be feared and 

reverence upon this account, becauſe 

Rom. r3. he bears the ſword, and js a Revenger : 

Much more the Supreme Governour of 

the world. Men can but kill the body, 

and after that muſt dye themſclves 3 but 

God lives for ever, and can puniſh for 

Alart. 10.ever 3 he can,caft both boy and ſoul into 

_ hell : And therefore we have very great 

reaſon to fear him. 'Tis mentioned in 

Scripture, as one of thoſe Attridutesand 

Titles whereby the Divine Nature is de- 

FC.:<.1, ſcribed, The fear of Iſrael, He that ought 

to be feared, "And that by thoſe whoneed 

Not to fear others, the Princes and Po- 

tentates of the world. Thoſe very per- 

ſons, whom' others are moſt airaid of, 

ought themſclvesto ſtand in fear of him; 

ver. 12 for he cuts off -1* war of Princes, and 

is terrible to the Kings of the earth, as it 
follows in that place. 

The great prejudice which ignorant 


men have againſt this affection of feer, 1s, 
T7. that 
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that it is a check and reſtraint to a man 
in his liberty, and conſequently brings 
di{quiet to his mind 3 which 1s ſo tar from 
truth , that on the contrary it may be 
maniteſted, that one of the greateſt pri- 
viledges belonging to a ſtate of Religi- 
on, doth ariſe from this true tear of God, 
as being that which muſt ſet us at liber- 
ty from all other tormentful fears. That 
which hath the greateſt influence upon 
the troublesand diſcontents of menin the 
world, whereby thcir conditionsare ren. 
dred uncomfortable, is their inordinate 
fear, thoſe miſgiving thoughts and ſur- 
nuſes, whereby they are apt to multiply 
their own dangers, and create needleſs 
troubles tothemſelves. And whatever a 
mans outward condition may be, as to 
the ſecurity and tiouriſhing of y, yet while 
ſuch fears are in his mind, Hzs Soul doth 
not dwell at eaſe, as the Phraſe 155 where- 
as, he that fears the Lord, his Soul ſhall 
dwell at eaſe, i.e. fuch an one need not 
be afraid of any thing elſe. Diſcat timere 
qui non vult timere; diſcat ad tempas 
eſſe ſolicitus qui vult eſſe ſemper ſecurns, 
ſaith St. Auſtiz 5 *He that would not fear 
< other things, let him learn to fear God ; 
*let him be cautious and-ſohcitous for a 
«time, that would beeverlaſtingly ſecure. 
And 
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And in another place, Homo time Deum 
O minantem mimndum ridebis ; © O man, 
© learn to fear God, and thou wilt deſpiſe 
* the Threatnings of the World. And a- 
gain , Exhorreſce quod minatur Ommnipo- 
tens, ama quod promittit Omnipotens, 
vileſcet mundys ſroe promittens ſfoe ter- 
rens:; © He that hath a true fear of what 
*the Omnipotent God doth threaten, and 
**a love to what he promiſes, to fuch an 
**one the world whether ſmiling orfrown- 
*1ng will ſeem contemptible. The Hea- 
ven, and Earth, and Men, are all but his 
inſtruments, and cannot do any thing 
otherwiſe than as they are permitted or 
acted by him. Though they ſhould ſeemto 
beangry with us, yct he can reſtrain their 
wrath, and when he pleafeth can recon- 
cile them to us. But if he himſelf be of- 
tended, none of theſe things will be able 
to afford us any comfort or relief. "Tis 
above all other things the moſt fearful 
to fall into the hands of the living God. 
That's a notable Speech to this purpoſe, 
which Tfind cited out of Plutarch; © They 
* that look upon God as the chiefrewarder 
* of Good and Evil, and fear him accor- 
«+ dingly, - are thereby freed from other 
< perplexing fears. Such perſons, Minis 
animo conturbantur, quam qui indulgent vi- 

HHS 
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tijs audentque ſcelera, * have more inward 
* Peace than others who indulge them- 
& ſelves in their Vices, and dare commit 
« any wickedneſs. 

And as on the other ſide, the more men 
have of this fear towards God, the lefs 
they have of other fears : So the lets they 
have of this, the more ſubject are they 
to other fears. Amongſt the many judg- 
ments denounced againſt the want of this 
fear of God , the Scripture particularly 
mentions a fearful mind, If thou wilt not 
fear that gloriow and fearful Name, the 
Lord thy God, the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderful, &c. And this 1s reckon- 
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ed asone of them, The Lord ſhall give thee yer.s;. 


@ trembling heart. And it we conſult 
Experience, there are none more obnox1- 
ous in this kind, than prophane Atheifti- 
cal Perſons, who by their vile Doctrines 
and PraCtices,endeavour to harden them- 
ſelves and others againſt this fear of God. 
None ſo cowardly and timorous as theſe, 
none {ſo eaſily frightned with the leaſt 
appearance of danger. The Satyriſt of 
vid obſerved it of ther : 


Hi ſunt qui trepidant, & ad omnia ful- 
gira patent. 
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None are fo fearful, as thoſe 'that pre- 
tend not to fear God at all. And 'tis 
but juſtice, that thoſe who will not re- 
verence him as ſors, ſhould be over- 
whelmed with dread and aſtoniſhment 
towards him as /aves. And this conſide- 
ration ought to be no ſmallinducement to 
men, to labour after this diſpoſition. As 
Abimelechfaid to the men of Sichem, Judge 
I pray you, whether it be better for you, 
that threeſcore and ten perſons reign over 
you, or that one reign over you. SO in 
this caſe, conſider whether it be better 
for you, to be diſtracted by the great 
varicty of worldly cares and fears, which 
as ſo many Tyrants, will domineer over 
you, and keep you in perpetual ſlavery, 
or to ſubmit your ſelves to this one fear, 
the fear of God, which 1s perfect peace 
and hberty. 

To all which may be added, That it 
is by this fear that we are to give unto 
God the glory of his Power and Juſtice, 
'Tis this that muſt make us phable to 
his Will, and cfftectually remove all ſuch 
obſtacles as may hinder us from ſubmit- 
ting tohim; ſubdue our reluctances, anc 
make us bow down before hum. Upon 


which account this expreſſion of fearing, 
Goc} 
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God is frequently uſed in Scripture for 
the whole bufineſs of Worſhip and Re- 
ligion 3 becauſe where this fear is well 
fixed in the heart, all other parts of ho- 
lineſs and righteouſneſs will naturally fol- 
low. 

' It hath a more peculiar influence to 
ſtir up in us watchfulneſs and caution, 
and like a wary friend 1s apt to ſug- 
geſt to us the ſafeſt counſel and ad- 
vice. *'Tis the vigilant keeper of all 
virtues, that which muſt fortifie us in 
' our temptations, and reſtore us in our 
lapſes. 

He that will but ſeriouſly ponder up- 
on what the meer light of Nature di- 
ates, concerning the Omnipotence of 
him who is the great Creator and Go- 
vernour of the world, his infinite holi- 
neſs and juſtice, and that wiſe Provi- 
dence which extends to every particu- 
lar perſon and action, whereby he takes 
notice of them, and will be ſure to re- 
ward or puniſh them, according as they 
are good or evil: ſuch an one, muſt 
needs have his heart aite&ed with a great 
awe and dread towards the Divine Na- 
ture, 
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The very Heathens were wont upon 

this account to paint their Jupiter with 

a thunderbolt in his hand; to ſtrike an 

awe into-men , from daring to offend 

him who ſtands always ready armed 

with vengeance againſt ſuch as provoke 
him. 
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CHAP, XVI, 


0f Obedience: Ard firſt of Actiye 
Obedience to the Laws of God. 


PH wms diſpatched the duties we are 
| more eſpecially obliged to, with 
regard to Gods wiſdom, goodneſs, power 3 
I ſhall now treat concerning ſuch other 
dutics, as refer more particularly to his 
Dominion and ſuperiority over us, his 
right to command and govern us, which 
are comprehended under the general 
name of Obedience. 

The Habit of which may be deſcribed 
to conſiſt, im ſuch a ſubmiſſive frame of 
ſpirit, whereby a man doth always de- 
vote and reſign up himſclt unto the dif- 
poſal of his Maker, being ready in every 
condition, to do or ſuffer that which he 
apprehends to be moſt reaſonable and 
acceptable, and whereby he may beſt ex- 
preſs his love and ſubjection. Lo 
.- By which deſcriptionit may appear,that 
thisObedrence is of two kinds, 5 Adive. 
© Paſſrpe. 
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1. AFive, Which conſiſt in a readi- 
neſs of mind to do what God ſhall enjoyn. 

2. Paſſive. In an acquieſcence of mind 
under what he ſhall inflict. Both which 
do neceſlarily flow from the apprehen- 
ſion of Gods domrinion over us, his right 
to govern and diſpoſe of us as he plea- 
ſeth. Obedience, in the true notion of it, 
being nothing elſe but that homage which 
we owe to ſuch as are in a ſuperior rela- 
tion, who have a right to command us. 
Every relation of ſuperiority and domi- 
nion being a diſtinct engagement to ſub- 
jection ; whether Oeconomical, as that be- 
twixt Parent and Child ; Political, as be- 
twixt Magiſtrate and Subje& ; Moral,as be- 
twixt BenefaFor and Beneficiary; or laſtly, 
that which isNatyral, which aboveallother 
thingsgives the higheſt Title todominion, 


as that betwixt the Maker and his Work, 


the firſt Cauſe and that which he beftows 
being upon. And God by all theſe Titles, 
and many more, may juſtly challenge do- 
minion Over 1s. 

Under this firſt kind of Obedience, ſty- 
led AJiwe, are comprehended theſe three 
particulars: 1. A knowledg of, and an 
acquaintance with thoſe Laws which we 
are to obſerve. 2. Aconſent to them, or 
an approbation of them. 3. A conformity 
to them, 1. An 
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I. An acquaintaince with the Laws of 

God ; whether diſcovered to us by Reve- 
lation (the principles of nature obliging 
us, to obſerve and ſubmit to all things 
which we havereaſon to believe do pro- 
ceed from God ; ) or by natural light, 
abſtracting fromScriptureandRevelation, 
as theſubſtance of that which we call the 
Moral Law is. Now though ſuch perſons 
only, are under the obligation of thoſe 
Laws which depend upon Revelation, to 
whom aRevelationis made and ſufficiently 
propoſed ; becauſe promulgation 1s eflen- 
tialtoa Law : Yetthe moralLaw being diſ- 
coverable by natural light, toevery man, 
who will but excite the principles of his 
ownreaſon, and apply them to their due 
conſequences; therefore there mult be an 
obligation npon all men, who have bur 
the uſe of their reaſon, to know theſe Mo- 
ral Laws; and the ignorance of them muſt 
bean inexcuſable (in. Jororantia juris can 
be no plea in this caſe, becauſe the Law is 
written in every mans heart by nature, 
and the ignorance of mankind, as to any 
part of it, hath been wilfully contraCt- 
ed. 

The duties concerning natural worſhip, 
our adoration of the Deity by affiance, 
love, reverencc, praying to him, expect= 
Q 3 ing 
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- in mercies from him, returning to him 
our thanks and acknowledgments, being 
reverent and ſolemn in all our addreſſes 
towards him, our thoughts and ſpeeches 
of him, and of the things that refer to 
his ſervice, may be evidently interred 
from thoſe natural notions, '' which we 
have concerning the excellencies of his 
Nature, and our own dependance upon 
=—_— | 
The dutics which concern the promo- 
ting of our own and our neighbours wel- 
fare, that mutual juſtice, charity, help- 
fulneſs, which we are to exerciſe towards 
one another 3 theſe may each of them be 
deduced from that corimon principle of 
ſclf-loye, whereby every one doth natt- 
rally ſcek his own well-fare and pre- 
ſervation. We arc all of us deſirous 
that others ſhould be. juſt to us, rea- 
dy to help us, and do good to us; 
and becauſe 'tis a principle of the high- 
eſt cquity and reaſon, that we ſhould be 
willing to do to others, as we deſire and 
think them obliged to deal with vs, this 
muſt therefore oblige us to the ſame acts 
of charity and helptulneſs towards them. 
Now the drawing out of theſe genera] 
rules, and fitting them to particular caſes; 


1 ſtadious and inquiſitive endeavour, to 
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find ont what our maſters will is, in ſe- 
veral relations and circumſtances, this I 
call the duty of knowing the Command- 
ments. And 'tis neceſiary, that they ſhould 
be thus diſtin&tly known, before a man 
can keep them. 

2. A conſent to them, or approbation 
of them, as being Holy, Juſt, and good. $9 7-1 
Which will neceſlarily foZow from a true 
notion of the ground and reaſon of them, 

and muſt neceflarily precede a genuine 
obedience and conformity to them. He 

that looks upon them as fetters and bonds, 

doth rather indure them out of neceſſity, 

than obey them out of choice and love, 

1 conſent to the Law, that it is good, faith ggq., 16. 
the Apoſtle, that is, I do in my Judgment 

own the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of the 

things therein injoined, as being the moſt 

proper means to advance the perfection 

of our natures. The Law of the Lord is Pla. 19.7. 
perfe# (faith the Pſalmift); not only 
formaliter, in it ſelf, but alſo effeF7ve as 

to 1s, it makes us to be ſo. And in ano- 

ther place, Thy Law js the trath, namely, ,,, .,. 
ſuch as it ought to be. There is a con- 

gruity betwixt our well-beings, and the 

nature of the things enjoyned. Anditis 

this conviction alone, that muſt beget in 

us, a love of it, and a delight to practice 
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it. He that harbours any prejudice in his 

mind againſt the ways of God, as if they 

were unprofitable, or unequal, can never 

{ubmit to them willingly , but out of a 

conſtraint; he may look upon them as his 

task and burden, but not as his joy and 

delight. Our external ſubmiſſion tothe 

Law, can never be kindly and regular, 

till our minds be caſtinto the ſame mould 

with it, and framed unto a ſuitableneſs 

and conformity to it. And ſuch a tem- 

per doth, in the judgment of Sexeca, ren- 

der the mind truly great and noble, Hzc 

- Vut eft magnus animus qui ſe Deo tradidit. 

| #2 '” And in another place, 7 reeno nati ſu- 

| mus, Deo parerelibertas eſt. *Such a man 

| * hath a truly great and generous mind, 

| *who can relign up himſclf to Gods 

i «* diſpoſal. The greateſt liberty is toſub- 

I * mit tothe Lawsof our Soveraign. His 
ſervice is perfet freedom. 

3. An obſervance of them, and con- 
formity to them in our lives. This1s the 
end both of the Commandments them- 
ſelves, and likewiſe of our knowledgand 
approbation of them, namely,the practice 
of holineſs and virtue in the conduct of 
our hives; whereby we are to be advan- 
ced unto that ſrate of happineſs, wherc- 
in the perteCction of our nature, and cur 
[C- 
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reſemblance of the deity doth conſiſt. 
And becauſe the beſt of men do fre- 
quently fall ſhort of that obedience,which 
is due to the Laws of God; therefore in 
caſe of tranſgreſſion, natural light doth di- 
re& men to repentance, which 1san hearty 
ſorrow for our neglects and violations of 
the Divine Law, accompanied with afirm 
and effe&ual purpoſe and reſolution of 
amendment for the future. Which though 
it doſuppoſe the Commandments of God 
not to have been duly obſerved, yet is 
it the only remedy left in ſuch caſes. 
Some have queſtioned, whether there 
be any obligation upon us for this, T7 the 
light of nature 3 partly,becauſe the Storcks 
deny it; and partly, becauſe reaſon will 
tell a man that it cannot afford any com- 
penſation to Divine Juſtice. To which I 
ſhould ſay, That the Stoicks indeed do 
deny this, becauſe it implies paſſion, which 
their wiſe 24x muſt be without; yet they 
will admit a man to be diſpleaſed with 
himſelf for any error or miſtake, which 
is much the ſame thing with ſorrow,though 
under another name. And thoughthis be 
not enough to ſatisfie infinite Juſtice, yet 
it is that which reaſon doth oblige us to. 
Weexpect from thoſe who offend us, that 
theyſhould profeſstheir ſorrowand ſhame, 
beg 
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beg pardon,and prowie amendment. And 
the men of Nineveh did upon a Natural 
principle betake themlelvesto this reme- 
dy, and with good ſucceſs, though they 
were doubtful of it, Who can tell if God 
will turn and repent ? 

This conformity to the Law of God 
requires a twofold condition, 

d Oniverſality. 
Reenlarity. 

1. Oniverſality; both as to the time, 
and the duties themſelves 3 without any 
{uch picking and chufing amongſt them, 
asmay bend the Lawstomake them ſuita- 
ble toour own intereſts and humours. 

2. Regularity ; 1n the due proportion- 
ing of our love, and zeal, and obſervance, 
according to that difference which there 
is in the true nature and conſequence of 
the things themſelves; preferring wercy 
and obedience, before ſacrifice > and the 
weighty matters of the Law, before tything 
of mint and cnymin , righteonſneſs and 
peace, before meat and drink, Tis true, 
the leaſt commandment 15 not to be neg- 
lected, as having ſtamped upon it the au- 
thority of the great God : But then weare 
ro conſider, that rhe ſame authority by 
which that is injoined, doth oblige us to 


prefer other things before it. So that a 
man 
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man doth diſobey in doing a good thing, 
whenupon that account he _— what 
is far better. And the miſtake of men 
about this, isthe true caufe of that which 
we call Superſtition, which is one of the 
oppoſites to Religion, and ſo deſtructive 
to the true nature of it. Meh being apt 
to think themſelves priviledged for their 
negletts and failings in ſome greater mat- 
ters, by their zeal aboutleſſer things. 

Now nothing will contribute more to 
baniſh this Superſtition out of the world, 
than a ſober enquiry into the nature and 
cauſes of things, whereby we may beable 
to take a juſt eſtimate of their evidence 
and importance, and conſequently to pro- 
portion our zeal about them. 

I mention this the rather, becauſe it 
hath been by ſome objected, that humane 
Learning and Philoſophy doth much in- 
diſpoſe men for this humble ſubmiſſion to 
Divine Laws, by framing their minds to 
other notions and inclinations than what 
are agreeable to Religion. 

But that this is a falſe and groundleſs 
prejudice, may be made very evident; 
The true knowledg of the nature of things 
being amongſt natural helps, one of the 
moſt effe&tual to keep men off from thoſe 
two extremes of Religion, Superſtition and 
Prophaneneſs. I, For 
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1. For Superſtition; this doth propex- 

ly conſiſt in a miſapprebenſion of things, 

placing Religion in fuch things as they 

ought not for the »2atter, or in ſuch a de- 

gree as they ought not for the meaſure ; 
which proceeds from ignorance. 

2. For Prophaneneſs; this doth conſiſt 
ina negle& or irreverence towards facred 
things and duties, when ſach matters as 
ought to have our higheſt eſteem, are 
rendred vile and common. And thislike- 
wiſe doth proceed tromignorance of the 
true nature of things. Now one of the 
beſt remedies againſt this, is the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy and a skill in nature, which 
will be apt to beget in men, a veneration 
for the God of Nature. And theretoreto 
thoſe Nations who have been deſtitute of 
Revelation, the ſame perſons have been 
both their Philoſophers and their Prieſts; 
thoſe who .had moſt skill in one kind of 
knowledge, being thought molt fit to in- 
{tra& and direct men in the other. And 
if we conſult the ſtorics of other places 
and times, we ſhall conſtantly find thoſe 
Nations moſt ſolemn and devout in their 
worſhip, who have been moſt civilized 
and moſt philoſophical. And on the con- 
trary thoſe other nations in America and 


Africa, whom Navigators report to be 
moſt 


moſt deſtitute of Religion, are withall 
moſt brutiſh and barbarous as' to other 
Arts and Knowledge. 

It cannot be denied indeed, bur that 
a ſhght ſuperficial knowledge of things, 
will render a man obnox1ous either to 
Superſtition , or to Atheiſtical thoughts z 
eſpecially if joyned with a proud mind: 
and viciousinclination. He that hath made 
ſome little progreſs in natural enquiries, 
and gotten ſome ſmattering in the phraſes 
of any Theory, whereby (as he conceives) 
hecan ſolve ſome of the common Pheno-' 
ena, may be apt to think, -that all the 
reſt will prove as ecaſie as his firſt begin- 
ning ſeems to bez and that he ſhall be 
able togive an account of all things : But 
they that penetrate more deeply into the 
nature of things, and do not look upon 
ſecond cauſes, as being ſingle and ſcatter- 
ed, but upon the whole chain of them as 
linked together,will in the plaineſt things; 
ſuch as are counted moſt obvious,acknow- 
ledge their own ignorance, and a Divine 
power; and ſo become more modeſt and 
humble in their thoughts and carriage. 
Such inquiſitive perſons will eafily diſcern, 
(as a noble Author has well expreſſed it) 
that the higheſt link of Natures chain 1s 
faſtned to J»piter's Chair. 
This 
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This (notwithſtanding it be a digrel- 
fion_) I thought fit to ſay, by way of vin- 
dication and anſwer to thoſe prejudices, 
which ſome men haye raiſed againſt hu- 
mane Learning and the ſtudy of Phuloſo- 
phy, as if this were apt to diſpoſe men 
unto Atheiſtical principles and practices. 
Whereas a ſober inquiry into the nature 
of things, a diligent peruſal of this vo- 
lume of the world, doth of it felf natu- 
rally tend to make men regular in their 
minds and converſations, and. to keep: 
them off from thoſe two oppoſites of Re- 
ligion, Superſtition and Prophaneneſs. 


 — 


CHAP, XVII. 


Of Paſſive Obedience, or Patience 
and Submiſſion 10 the will of 
God. 


* Hus much may ſuffice concerning the 
nature and duty-of 4Five Obedi- 
ENCE. 


I proceed to'that of Paſſrve Obedience, 
or patient ſubmiſſion under the afflifting 
hand of God. 

And though this may feem one of the 
moſt difficult of all. other duties, and moſt 
repugnantto humane natures yet 1s-there 
no ſubje& more excellently diſcuſied by 
the Heathen Moraliſts, and wherein they 
ſeem more to exceed themſelves, than 
this. 

I fhall mention out of them ſome of 
thoſe paſſages, which feem to me moſt 
appoſite and materialto this purpoſe, un- 
der theſe 'four beads, which contain the 
ſeveral Argumentstothisduty 3 viz. 


7. Such 
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x. Such as refer to God, by whoſe Pro- 
vidence all our ſufferings are pro- 
cur'd, or permitted. 

2. Such as concern our ſelves. 

3. Such as may be derived from the 
nature of affliction. 

4. Andlaſtly, ſuchas refer tothisgrace 
of Patience. 


i. There are many Arguments to con- 
vince us of the reaſonableneſs of this du- 
ty fromthe Nature 'and Attributes of 
God, whoeither ſends affliction, or per- 
mits them to fall on us. I ſhall rank 
them-undef theſe three heads: 1. His i- 
finite knowledg and wiſdow. 2. His good- 
neſ5 and patience towards us. 3. His pow- 
erand doiminion over Us. 

1. From the confideration of his i»f- 
nite knowleds and wiſdom, whereby he 
takes notice of, and doth concern him- 
ſelf about every particular event in the 
world, making al/ things beautiful, and 
in their time, diſpoſing of all to. the beſt. 
Which is an argument, that divers of the 
Heathen Philoſophers do very largely in- 

Lib. 6, 39. fiſt upon. Particularly, Antoninws, who 
hath this paſlage : * If God (ſaith he) 


« do not take particular notice of, and 
| «care 
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« 6arce for mie and my affairs, why do I 
<it any time pray to him; and if he doth 
«exerciſe a ſpecial Providence towards 
<-il Events, nb doubt but he doth con- 
«fiult well and wiſely about them, nor 
«would he ſuffer any hurt or prejudice 
*to befall me; unleſs it were for a great- 
*er good upon ſome other account, and 
*im this I ought to acquielce. And m 


anorher place ſaith: the ſame Author, * 14% *- 23: 


«refer every thing that befallsme toGod, 
*:is the Contriver of t, by whom all 
*Eventsare diſpoſed ina wiſe order. 
There are allo many great, and cxcel- 
lent ſayings in Epidetws to this purpoſe. 
*That mult needs be much more defire- 
* able, which 1s choſen by the wiſdom 
*of God, than that which I chuſe. A 
reluctancy againſt the Divine Will, is the 
ground of all irrehgion and Atheiſin in 


the world. © Why may not a man refuſe c;.1.c.22; 
*to obcy God in what he commands, as: 


*wvell as to ſubmit to him in what he in- 
*fitts? And thcn what ground can there 
*be for any pretence to Religion 2 We 
*ſhould all ( /aith he) conform our minds 
*to the Will of Providence, and moſt 
*willingly follow whitherever he hall 
*Tead us, as knowing it to procced from 


* the beſt and wiſeſt contrivance. I do ,.,.,:. 
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-5. wherein God 1s ſaid to aftit out of faith- 
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-3-*nO otherwiſe than as he doth. 
another place, © Uſe me as thou pleaſeſt, 


*1n my judgment more conſent to that 
** which God would have, than to that 
** which my own inclinations lead unto. 
*[ would defire, and will juſt fo, and 
And in 


*] do tully conſent, and ſubmit to it, and 
*ſhall refuſe nothing which ſhall ſeem 
*g00d untothee. Lead me whither ever 
*thou wilt, put me into whit condition 
*thou pleaſcſt ; muſtI be ina private, not 
*1n a publick ſtation; in poverty, not in 
w wealth ? iyw Vp « T4 lov hirwy Tegs Tis 
* 2r0pores Emnncyioouer, | Will not only 
*conſenttoit, but make it my buſineſs to 
*apologize for it, to juſtitte and main- 
*tain betore all men, ſach thy dealing 
* with meto be moſt fitting and prudent, 
moſt ſuitable and advantageous to my 
* condition, 


And beſides the Reafons to this pur- 
poſe from natural light, which are ſo ex- 
cellently improved and urged by ſome of 
the Phzloſephers, there are likewiſe ſeve- 
ral atteſtations of this Nature in Scripture, 


fullneſs. To be wiſe in connſel, and excellent 
in working, fignfymg all the works of his 
Providence to be moſt excellent, becauſe 

| they 
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they proceed from the wiſeſt counſel. 

And though ſome particular diſpenſati- 
ons may ſeem unto us to be difficult and 
obſcure, His judgments being nnſearchable, 
and his ways paſt finding out; yet we may 
be moſt ſure that there 15an excellent con- 
trivance 1n all of them: Thongh clouds 
and darkneſs may be round about him, yet 
righteouſneſs and judgment are the habitation 
of his throne. 

And befides the more generalAſſertions 
which the Scripture doth frequently men- 
tion to this purpoſe, it doth likewſe 
more particularly infiſt upon thoſe ſpe- 
cial reaſons and ends,whereby the wiſdom 
of ſuch diſpenſations are to be juſtified ; 


as namely, To make ws partakers of Gods yet: 12; ; 


holineſs; to work in us the peaceable' fruits 
of righteouſneſs; to ſave us from. being 
condemned with the world 5 to preſerve 
in us a holy awe and reverence, They 
have no changes, therefore they ' fear not 
God, Pfal. 55. 19. . To quicken our tel- 
liſh of thoſe mercies which we enjoy, 
and our thankfulneſs for them : To wean 
our Afﬀections from the things of this 
world ; to prevent the ſurfeits of] proſperi- 
ty, to.cnlarge our experience, to con- 
tract fuch a kind: of hardineſs, and cou- 
rage as may becqmea militant ſtate ; to- 

R 2 keep 
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keep; up in our minds a: contnumal ſenſe 

of our dependent condition; Which are 

| ſome of the principal things wherem our 
happineſs doth confift. FR 


- To which may. be added, Thar the 
Scripture doth likewiſe contain feveral 
i 13 promiſes, to afjure-us\of the be= 
nefit and advantage to be had by the 
croſſes that befall us. That all #hirgs in 
the ine half work together for our. geod, 
Rom. 3.28. So that there is not & trou- 
ble or affliction. that we meet. with, 
which we could be without, but it hath 
us neceſfary place. and . work, ut that 
trame aud defign of Events, which the 
| Providence of God hath ordamed tor 
| the bringing of us-to happineſs. | And 
though all of them may for the preſert 
ſeem grrevans, and ſome of them perhaps 
Rot. ſuitable to the Divine goodnets and 
pramules; yet of this. we may be molt af- 
ſured, that all the ways.off the Lord, are 
Mercy and truth, to. ſnch as keep his co- 
venent , | aud his teſtimonies. And there 
are few perſons who have been : obſer- 
vant of Gods dealings towards them, bur 
are able to ſay from their own expe-. 
| rience;,'that i is good. for them, that they 
| have been. afftiGeds. . * 
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2. Aſecond Argument to this purpoſe, 
is from the Conſideration of Gods good- 
eſs and patience towards us. I have 
ſhew'd before from ſeveral acknowledg- 
mcnts of the Heather, what apprehenti- 
ons they had of the Divine goodnels and 
forbearance towards ſinners,ftrom whence 
tis caſje to infer the equity and reaſo- 
nableneſsof our patient ſubmiſiton under 
his aftixting hand. He is merciful and Exod. 34. 
gracious, long-ſuffering, abundant in good- " 
eſs and truth. The Apoſtle ſpeaks of 
the riches of his goodneſs and forbearance *®3+ 2.4 
and long-ſuffering. He doth indulge usin 
our failings, and infirmities, with ſuch a 
kind of tenderneſs, as Nurſes uſe to their 
young Children. Now there 1s all ima- 
ginable equity in this conſequence, that 
it he bear with us in what we cannot law- 
fully do, that we ſhould bear with hum, 
in doing what he will with his own. If 
he be patient towards us 1n our finning 
againſt him, when we oppoſe and pro- 
voke him, 'tis but reafon that we ſhould 
be patient in our fufferings from hum, 
when he endeavours to heal and reclaim 
Us. 
It is of the Loris mercies that we are 
not conſumed, and becauſe his compaſſrons Lan. 
fail not. . Tis a great argument of favour 
| K's and 
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and tenderneſs, that God is pleaſed to 
{pare us in the midſt of our provocations. 
'Twere but juſtice if he ſhould ſuddenly 


ſnatch us out of this life, and-caſt us in- 


to Hell: It he doth abate any thing of 


this, He doth then puniſh us leſs than our 
iniquities deſerve,and we have more reaſon 
to praiſe him, . than to complain againſt 
him : For he hath not dealt withus after our 


frns, nor rewarded us according to our inijui- 


2» Cor.1:5. 


. Ceive good at the hand of God, and ſhall 


FCS. 

He that conſiders the mercies he enjoys, 
as well as the evils he ſuffers, and will im- 
partially compare them both together, 
may find that though his aff/iFions do a- 
bound, yet his confolations do much more 
abound; and that upon the whole matter, 
when hiscondition isatthe worſt, tis mach 
better than what he himſelf deſerves, or 
what many others enjoy. 

They that are ſenfible of every thing 
they enjoy as being the free gift of God, 
will not murmur againſt him, when he is 
pleaſed to reſume any thing from them. 
There muſt needs be much unreaſonable- 
neſs and want of equity in that diſpoſi- 
tion, which cannot bear with ſome ſuffer- 
ings from that hand, from which we re- 
cerve all our enjoyments. Shall we re- 


we 
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we not receive evil? The evils we ſuffer 
are much ſhort of our deſert, the good 
we enjoy is much beyond our delerrs. 
And therefore upon either account, it 
muſt be highly unreaſonable for a man to 
be guilty of impatience, and murmuring. 

niques eſt qui muneris ſui arbitrium danti 
non relinquit, faith Seneca, © That man 
* muſt needs be unjuſt and unequal, who 
« doth not think fit to leave the Giver 
< unto the liberty of his own Gift, to re- 
*ſume it again when he pleaſeth. And 
ſuch an one may juſtly be reputed gree- 
dy, who is more ſenſible of loſs in the 
reſtoring of a thing, than of gain in the 
enjoyment of it. He is an ungrateful 
Wretch, who complains of that as an in- 
jury, Which is but reſtitution of what 
was freely lent. And he isa fool, who 
knowsnot how to receive benefit by good 
things, any otherwiſc than by the preſent 
fruition of them. 


So Epifetws, ſpeaking concerning the riſer «r 
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unreaſonableneſs of murmuring at any #*3- 5+ #5 


croſs Events, he hath this paſſage, Ti % 
Seautye , * What reaſon have I to fight 
* againſt God ? why ſhouldI defire things 
*not defireable? He that gave hath pow- 
*er to take, and why ſhould I reſiſt? 
*this would not only be great Folly, to 
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* oppoſe one that js much ſtronger, but 
* great injuſtice hkewiſe, to fight againſt 
*a Benetactor. You have recezved all 
*that you haye, and your own very Be- 
**1ng from him, and why ſhould you take 
*it ſo heinoully. it he is pleaſed to reſume 
* ſomething back again ? 

3. The confideration of the Divine 
power and. dominion over us, mult needs 
cngage us, to a quiet ſubmiſſion under 
his hand. There are many excellent DNil- 
cones to this purpoſe amongſt the Hea- 
then Philoſophers,as particularly in Sexe- 
ca, © There 15 nothing (ſaith he) more 
* dcelirable, than for a man to arrive un- 
*to this-temper of mind, to be able in 
* 21] troubles and aftlictjons, to quiet 
* himſclf with this thought, Dizs aliter 
* viſa:m eff , God thinks not fit to have 
*it fo, and therefore I onght ro be con- 
*tent ; which 1s the ſame ſenſe with that 
11 the Scripture, It is the T.ord Jehovah, 


13. let biz Jo what ſeemeth good unto him. 


IT was duwh, and opened not my mouth, bc- 
cauſe thou didſt it. 

*In all thoſe Conditions which ſeem 
*hard and gyievous to me (faith the 
«ſame Author) 1 do thus depoſe my felt. 
I conſider they come from Gad, Et noy 


pareo Deo' ſed aſſentior, ex aniua illnwy 
11002 
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nou quia necefſe eft, ſequor :  * And I do 
« endeavgur not meerly: to fabmit, but 
*to aſſent to him in his dealings, not to 
« follow him only out of xeceſſzty, but out 
* of choice, And 1n another place giving 
counſel to ſuch as were in an aftlifted 


eſtate, he thus adviſeth, Quecungs fiunt, ED. 1c7. 


debuiſſe fieri-putet, nec velit objurgare na- 
turam : Optimum eſt pati quod emendare 
non poſſis, & Deum (quo autore cuntt« 
proveniumt) fine murmuratione comitari : 
* Let ſuch a man think that nothing comes 
*to paſs, bur whar ought to be; and let 
«him not take upon him to reprehend 
* Providence : *Tis beſt for amanto bear 
* what he cannot mend, and to follow 
* God (by whom all evcnts are diſpoſed) 
* without muxmuring. Let us (ſaith he) 
beſpeak God asCleanthes did, 


Duc me parens, celſeque dominator poli, 
(uocun ue placuit, nulla parendi mora eſt. 
Aſſum impiger 5 Fac nolle, comitabar ge- 
(mens, 
Malyſ;ue patiar, god pati licuit bono. 


*Let the great Governor of the world, 
*lead me into what condition he plea- 
*{eth, I am moſt ready to follow. him ; 
*or ſuppoſe [ ſhould find a reluftancy 
* againſt 
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« againſt his dealings with me, yet I will 
*ſtill follow him, though it be lighing, 
* and ſuffer that as an evil and wretch- 
*ed man, which I ought to bear as a 
* 200d man, with patience and ſubmiſſi- 
« on. And a hitle after; Sic vivamws., 
fic lojuamnr Hic eſt magnus animns 
giti je Deo tradidit ; & contra, ille pu- 
fellus ac degener, qui oblu@atur, &* de 
ordine mundi male exiſtimat , & emen- 
dare mavult Deos quam ſe, *It becomes 
*men both to ſpeak and live up to this 
«Principle. He only is a truly gene- 
*rous man, who doth thus reſign up him- 
«ſelf to God ; and on the contrary he is 
*a little wretch of a degenerate mind, 
*who ſtruggles againſt him; having a 
< hard opinton of the government of the 
*< world,and thinks it fitter to mend God 
< than himſelf. Where is there any thing a- 
mongſt thoſewho profeſsChriſtianity,bet- 
ter and more becomingly ſaid tothis pur- 
poſe? Or how can the wit otman frame any 
ſenſe or words, that domore fully expreſs 
this ſelf-refignation, and ſubmiſſion to the 
Providence of God, than 1s done in theſe 
excellent ſpeeches of a Heathen Philoſopher ? 

Epi@etus likewiſe, ſpeaking concern- 
ing the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of 
mens reſigning themſelves up to God's 
| diſp0- 
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diſpoſal, hath this paſſage, Quis vers es 
tu? ant unde veniſti? ant quare? * Do 
* you conſider what you are, and whence 
« you came,and upon what buſineſs? Did 
*not he give you a Being in the World? 
* Endow you with ſuch aNature ? Put you 
*intoſuch acondition,wherein youſhould 
<* be ſubje& to his government and diſpo- 
*#{al? Did not he appoint the time, and 
* place, and part you are to act upon the 
« Theater of this World 2 and this is 
<* properly your buſineſs, to apply your 
«ſelf to the fitteſt means of repreſenting 
*the part allotted to you, not to take 
*upon you to murmur or repine againſt 
*it. Hoc tum eſt datam perſonam. bene 
efingere, eam antem eligere alterins, «Tt 
*doth not belong to us to chuſe our 
* parts, but to att them. Would it not 
* better become us to go off the Stage 
* with adorations and praiſes of him, for 
*ſo much as he hath permitted us to 
*hear and fee, rather than mutinying 
* againſt him, bccauſe we had no more ? 
And in another place he ſuggeſts this 
Conſideration, © That our condition 


*fant, wherein every one is without re- 
*Iuctancy to ſubmit to the Orders of his 
*great Captain or General, in whatever 
«he 


"= x * x. Diſſert. lib. 
* whilſt we are in this World, is wili- _—_ 24 
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«he fhall appomt; whether or no it be 
*to dig in the Trenches, or ftand upon 
*the watch,or tofight. Every mancannot 
*be aConmander.and a common Soldier 
* 15 to obey, not to diſpute or offer coun- 
*1{el. If thou mayeſt refuſe the conditi- 
*on or work aſſigned thee, why may 
*not another do ſo, and according to 
*this, what order could there bein the 
* world ? 

To the fame purpoſe Artoninu:,* That 
*man (ſaith he) 1s to be eſtcemed a Fn- 
*gitiveand an Apoſtate, who runs away 
*from his maſter. Now the great Law- 
*giver who governs the world, 1s our 
* common Maſter and Ruler, and his Will 
*:zstheonly Law we are to ſubmit unto. 
* And therefore for a man to be angry 
*or grieved, becauſe things fall not out 
*according to his will, what isthis but re- 
« volting fromhim, and declaring enmity 
«againſt him? 

Beſides theſe Teſtimonies from ſome of 
the wiſer Heather, the Scripture likewiſe 
doth abound in ſeveral atte{tationstothis 
purpoſe, as particularly that in Fob 34.31. 
Surely it is meet to be ſaid unto God, 1 
have born chaſtifement, 1 will not offend 
any more: that which | ſce not teach thou 
we, if F have done iniquity, I will do ſo 
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ne vrone' And chap. 29-13; 13- God + 
greater thaw man ," why'-doft they  firive 
ayainft bim'? He eve not accomns of any 
of bis :muttersii@ | As if he had faid;, thet 
man dorh/ ftvangely forget his condition, 
who by his murmaringand repining doth 
think to'call God: to an; accoutits” 'why, 
he i he fapreme Lord of all, and may 
do whatever he pleaſeth. '' Shomld riot the 
Potter hive powey' over the Clay > Fhere 
isno mah but muſt 'chigk it juſt thae the 
Ponter ſhould difpote: of his Clay as he 
pleaſeth, giving i ſuch afhape, and de- 
ſgwing it: to: fach-a uſe as he ſhall think 
meet. \: And. can any'one judge it reaſo- 
nable;; that God ſhould - have leſs power 
over: us, than we. have over the works 
of our hands? Behold, 0 Lord, thoie art 
onr Father, me are-the tlay, and thon art 
the potter, Iſa. 64.9. ' Wo to' hine that 
ſirrveth« with his maker, fhalt the potfBeard 
ſtnive with: dhe potſheayds off the earth > 
ſhatl* the':clay' ſay to him that” fiſſiioneth 
it, what makeſt' thay ?'' or thy'whrh'; he 
hath zv haudy? Wa. 45.9. This fis of 
impatienceand nurmuring, s here ſtyled ' 
ſtriving againſt God ;. conteſting with his 
wifdom'and his power, faying' ts him, 
what: makeſt thou, which reffetts upon 
his wiſdom; and he hath no hands;whicty re- 
flects 
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flects upon his power, as if he were not 
able extremam apponere manum, to finiſh 
what he had begun; both which are nor 
only high affronts to the Divine Nature, 
but exceeding fooliſh and miſchievous in 
the conſequence of them: © The mutual 
contention of men among themſelves, 
teſta eur teſtis; one Potſheard with a- 
nother, may prove fatal to them: If two 
earthen veſlels daſh together, they can 
get nothing by.it, they may both be 
broken ; but for the clay to ſtrive with 
the Potter, that is ſo fooliſh , and ſo un- 
equal a contention, as nothing can be 
more; and muſtneeds expoſe it to the 
worſt of dangers. Murmurers are inthe 
Scriptare-phraſe ſtyled children of rebelli- 
on, Numb. 17. 16. Becauſe they that 
ſpeak againſt God, would actually reſiſt 
him hkewile, if they could. 

If we receive all that we are to have; 
our Beings and our Well-beings from 
God, nothing can be more evident, than 
that he may juſtly refume any. thing 
again, or inflict upon us any evil, thats 
cither tort of, or but equal unto, the 
good he hath beſtowed upon us .. . ... 

Thizs much ſhall ſerve for the farft kind 
of Arguments, reterring tothe Divine Na- 
tureand Attributes. 
2. 
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2. I proceed to the ſecond fort of Ar- 
ments to this purpoſe, from the con- 
ſideration of our ſelves, which 1 {hall 
treat of in theſe three Particulars. 1. We 
aremen. 2. Wearefinners. 3. Weare 
living men. Upon each of which grounds 
it will appear a very unreaſonable thing, 
that we ſhould murmur and- complain 
againſt God. The Prophet hath put theſe 


three Conſiderations together, 1Vhy doth a Lam.z.zs 


living man camplain, 4 man for the pun;ſh- 
ment of his ſin ? 

1. We are men, which is a mercy far 
above any temporal affliction that we can 
ſuffer. God might have made worms in- 
{ſtead of men, ſuch deſpicable creatures as 
are. below common Notice. Whereas in 
being men, we arc become Lords of Hea- 
ven and Farth, having an excellency 
above all other Creatures that ever God 
wade, excepting the Angels. And is it 
not a ſhame for Rich an one, to be atlaye 
to every {light trouble ? that any light 
ann » which is but for a moment, 

ould make our ſouls which are i»10r- 
tal, to bow down under it? Should not 
the nobility of our Natures advance us to 
a more generous temper , and make us 
erett and chearful under ſuch troubles? 


| ſee how David was affeted with this 


thought. 
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Job x. 7. 
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Pſal. 8.4. thought. Lord? what # mart that thou 


art mindfil' of hin, or the ſor of man 
that thou — him? Tis 4 merey aſd # 
condeſcenfion to be adinired, that God 


doth fo miclr as take rorice of us, thonght 
with his Chiftifements, arid therefore 


oaphr not ro' be tlie gronnd'of our cotn- 
ptimr. * He might ſuffer rs to go on fe- 
cttrely m' our fits, withotit any reſtraint; 
We do not think otrr felves concerned 
fo take Notice of every little Fly or Fn- 
ſet, or the poor worms under our feet; 
Ard therefore when he thatf take fich 
fpecnt care of 'ns, as to: reſtrainy ns in 
our wandrmgs, to adminiſter Phyſick to 
ts in our dHifeafes, we onght upott this 
account ,, rather humbly to thank and 
admire him; than to murmnr agamft 
ham. | 

Again; we are but mer; creatures of a 
dependant being, not Lords of our dwn 
Fappineſs. Ard whoart thor, O man, that 
reptieſt againſt God ? how vile and deli. 
cable in compariſon to-him; and how un- 
fit-to judge oF his ways? It is the com- 
mon condirion- of Hirhimity/to be expo- 
ſed ror fifferinges: For' mar is bury ty 
troubles as the ſparks fly itpwards,, that is, 


1 Cor. 10, by amataraFtmitvoidable Neceflity. Ant 


'S 


'therets nb temptation or troitble tht? be- 


felt 
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falls us, but what is common to men. We 


are bort into, and muſttivein a trouble- 
ſom tumultiious world, where 


LuJus, & ultrices poſuere cubilia cure, 
Pallenteſ, ne habitant morbi; triſtiſque ſe- 


(neFus. 


«Which is the proper place of grief, 
«nd care, and diſeaſes, and the infirmi- 
«ties of age 3 and therefore we cannot 
expet a total Exemption from theſe 
things. Omnia iſta in longa vita ſunt, Seneca, 
onomodo in longa via, &- pluvis, lu. Ep 96: 
tum, &- pulvia, Theſe things in a long 
«life, are hke duſt, and dirt and rain 
*in along journey; whichit werea vain 
thing for a man to think he could whol- 
ly avoid, but that he muſt ſometime or 


- other have his ſhare of them. Now men 
- uſually vex and repine at that which is 
-- extraordinary and unnſual, not at that 
- which is general and common to all. 

2» 2. Weare /irners, and ſoaffiitions are 
< our wages, our dues and there is norea- 


 & ſonable man that will repine at juſt and 
w 1 equal dealing; there is a ſpecial emphaſes 


5, 2 to thispurpoſein the very phraſe of that 
a * Text forecited : A Max for the puniſkment 
P- 4 , 


* of his fins, 1mplying, that if he be bnt 
| S 


a m1) 
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a wan, if he have but rational principles; 

he muſt needs acknowledg the equity of 

Luke 23. being puniſhed for ſin. The Thief upon 
*the Croſs had ſo much ingenuity, as to 
confeſs it reaſcnable, that both he and 

his Fellow , ſhould ſubmit to juſt puniſh- 

ment. Now the Apoſtletells us,that eve- 
Rom.2.19.77y 47 18 by a natural conviction conclu- 
ded under fir, for this very reaſon, that 

Ver. 4. every wouth way be ſtopped, aud that God 
may be juſtified in his ſaying, ang cleer 

when he judgeth. One chief reaſon which 
makes-men apt ta complain, that Gods 

F.ck. 18, 9 4j 5 are ane;nal, is becauſe they do not 
' 25.confider that their ownare ſo. Ir is the 
pride and folly of qurNatures,as toaſcribe 
all the good we enjoy to our own endea- 
voursand merit, fo to murmur and com- 
plain againſt God for the evil we ſuffer z 
than which nothing can be more falſe and 
unequal. The wiſe manu hath obſerved it; 
that the fooliſbneſs of max perverteth bis 
Prov.19.3, Ways > and his heart fretteth againſt the 
Lord. We firſt run ourſelves into miſ- 

chief, and then complain againſt God 3 
whereasaccording tocamman treaſon, the 

blame ſhould be where the fault is. It 

would be a much more befitting temper, 

to demean our ſelves upon this conſide- 


Tob 44 31. FAtiON, as Elihu adviſes ſurely it is meed , 
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to be ſaid unto God, I have Lorn chaſtiſe- 
ment, 1 will not offend any more, &c. 
And upon this ground it is, that the Pro- 
phet having in one Verſe, inthe forecited 
place, diftwaded from murmuring and 
complaints, he doth inthe very next Verſe, 
exhort to Self-examihation; Let vs ſearch 
and try or ways; implying, that he who 
rightly underſtands his own finfulneſs , 


'will find little reaſon to repine at his ſuf- 


terings. 

3. We are living men, whereas the wa- 
ges of ſen is death 5 all the plagues that 
we are capable of, either in this or the 
other world, being but the due reward 
of ſin. And we have no reaſon to re- 
pine at kind and moderate corretions. 
He might have ſtruck. us dead in the act 
of ſome ſin, and ſo have pur us out of a 
poſitbility of happiheſs. It was David's 
comfort, that though the Lord had chaſten- 
ed him ſore, yet he had not given him over 
to death: And the advantage which he en- 
joyed in this refpe&t, did abundantly 
filence him againſt any cottplaints in r<- 
gard of the other. | If ts of the Lords mer- 
cies that we are #0t conſured, becauſe his 
tonpaſſions fail not, The words atc very 
ettiphatical, nmercies 10 the plaral, for the 
amber, witimating a multitude of firyours 

S 2 in 
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Lim. 3.3 9 


PC118.18. 


Lam.3.22. 
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| in this one act of hisforbearance., , And 

tis compaſſuons or bowels for the nature 
of them, which ſignifies tender afteCionate 
mercy« ;; . 

4. From the conſideration of aftiicions, 
whieh in themſclyes are neither good nor 
evil, but ſecundum modun recipientis, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the ſubject. 
To wicked men they may prove”curſcs 
and judgments, tcſtimonies of Gods ha- 
tred and anger. But to others they may 
upon theſe two accounts prove benefits; 
trom their 

Indicatien, what they ſignihe, 
End, what they.effect. 

1. From the Indication of them, what 
they denote and fignitie 5 not God's ha- 
tred of us, but his ſpecial care towards 

, is, They may be teſtimonies or carneſts 
| of God's favour 3. For whom he loves, he 
23>. 12-5 rebukes and chaſtens, even as 4 father a ſon 
3 ' in whom he delighteth. Bleſſed is the man 
rrov.z 12. whowy thou chaſteneſt, O Lord. Ye are the 
children of God (ſaith Sexeca) and there- 
fore fecut ſeverns pater durius educat, he 
carriesa ſtri&tcr hand over you, as having 
a ſpecial regard to your welfare , that 
you may not miſcarry, or, as the Apoſtle 
expreſſeth it,that you ( not be condemned 

C 


1 Cor. 1:1 


i! wth the world, The Heh Ohef cteems 


afflicti- 
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afficions to be a ſpecial priviledge,ſpeak- 

ing of St. Pars being a choſer veſſel, to Afts 9.15- 
bear his Name before theGentiles and Kings; 
inthe next verſe it 1s reckoned up asano- 
ther dry & that Fe ſhould ſuffer 114- 
wy things for his Name ſake. Andtherc- 
fore' the fame bleſſed Apoſile ſpeaks of _ 
afflitions as a giftz To yort it is given, not ©'+ 5»: 


JF only to believe on him, birt alſo to- ſuffer 
* for his ſahe» If ye are without affliFions, He.128, 


then are ye*baſtards,” and not fons. Tis, . 
reckoned upon as a curſe to kave orr good © 
things in this life, And that was one of 

Gods ſevereſt puniſhmentswhich he thrca- 

tensto thoſe, Hoſe 4. 14. thathe will not 

puniſh them for their whoredoms and a- ... 


* dulteries. Not to be troubled like other ©? 


men,may bealſign ofneglett and disfavour. 

'Tis neceſſary to onr conditons in this 
world: and God doth affiitt his own chil- 
dren'owt of faithfulneſs: He hath ſo ap-pc:19s 55 
pointed,” that the way to the heavenly 
Canaan hall be through the Wilderneſs. 


2. From the er4 of them, what they 

> are deſigned for and effect, namely our 
/ profit and improvement; being intetided 
* either forourcorreQion or probarion, for 
; our atnendment or trial, as I have ſhewed 
before. Mit; 


S 3 4. This 
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4. This vertue of patience and ſubmi6 
ſion is highly reaſonable, upon acgount of 
thole advantages which do follow ſuch a 
temper of mind. 
r. It keeps our happineſs m our. own 
power, by bringing our mindstoour con- 
ditions, which i the only remedy, things 


are capable of, when we cannot bring our . 


conditions to our nnads. Haxc rerum con- 


00. _ aitionert mutare non poſſemns , id poſſu-. $ 
mWs, magunm ſumere animum, ied viro bo-. 


710 dignuny, quo fortiter fortuita patianmr. 
**It is not in our power to, change. qur 


« conditions; but this is in our pawer, to : 
« attainiunto ſuch agreatneſs of mind, as, 
* becomes worthy men, whereby wemay-. 


* be lifted up abgve the hurt of outward 
«crofes. If a man wauld be ſure never 
tomeet with any impedimentiathe thing 

he deſires, never to beforced toagy.thing 

againſt his Will, his only way is tg. con- 

form his mind to the Will of God, and 

to let hixze ao with ue what ſeemeth good 

unto hint, If he would have me (faith 

Diſſert. lib. % E-picFetws ) to: be Tick or poor, ; | will 
3-4. 2-4 be willing to be ſoz whateves.employ- 
< ment. he will defign for me, I will not 
«decline; and whatever he would not 

* have me be or do, I wall be againſt it 

_ likewiſe, x4 

a 2, It 
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2. It will be a meatis' to prothote our 
peace, comfort, quiet;' and to alleviite 
our troubles, atnd make our yoke 'more 
cafie. Duennt volentem fata,noleritew tra- 
hunt, \The ſtrugling with our yoke, will 
bur make it gall us ſo tnuch the mote 3 
'twilt be # greater eaſe for us, to follow 
x willingly, and to be led by it, rather 


than to be dragged along with it. Nl- ©, & 
lum tum arum eft jugnrs quod non Mi=cap, 16. 


mis tedat ducenterm nar repugiaittem. 
Onum ef tevamentunm maloritnt 1genti- 
um, pati, & meceſſitatibus ſuis obſequi, 
«There 1s no yoke {6 f{treight and hurt- 
« fal in it ſelf, but will prove more hurt- 
* tull tor our ſtruglmg with itt. Theonly 
<allay under great (offerings, is to bear 
*them quietly, and obey Neceſlity,' to 
« fubmit to what we- cannot remedy, 
It may bein the power of others todiſturb 
our outward conditions, bur it ſhould be 
in our power. that theyſhould not difturb 


 our- minds/ And ſo long as we can 


preſerve” oar tranquility there, we may 
be ſaid to be truly happy. 
An impatient man is in the Scripture 


* phraſe compared to a wild Bull iz a net, 


being full of the fury of the Lord, Iſai.$1.20. 
As thar- fierce creature being, muzled in 


the Huntſman's toyl, dorh by all his ſtrug- 


S 4 ing 
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Ep. 44 


ling but further intangle himſelf ; fo do 
men increaſe their own perplexities, by 
their impatience -under them. There is 
no one thing where. the folly of men 
doth more appear, / than that fooliſh ex- 
change which they make of their inward 
quiet and peace, for outward triflesz both 
as to their impatience under the things 
they ſuffer, and -their 1mpetuous defires 
after the things they want, Ex co ſtuper 
noſter apparet (faith Seneca) quod ea ſo- 
la putammns emi, pro quibus pecuniam. ſol- 
vimus, ea gratuita vocamus, pro quibus 
0s ipſos impendimus, © Herein appears 
«the ſtupidnels of men, that they eſteem 
«thoſe 'things only to be bought; for 
« which they pay money 3 but count ſuch 
« things of tree coſt, for which they pay 
* themſelves, their inward quiet and tran- 
quility, which is tar more to be. valued 
than thcir outward poſjeſiions, Whereas 
if they. were but 'as wile in this kind of 
merchandiſe asin others,they wouldcon- 
fider the juſt rate and value of every thing 
and pay no more tor it, either in the pur- 
chaſe of it, or pariing with it, than it 1s 
really worth. | 

3. iTis very much for our honour and 
reputation to bear Aitiictions-decently.- 
* Take away from a good man(faithMaxi- 


& HHS 


. 1 
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* zwns Tyrins) the honour of his ſifferings, 
+ x Wnodoarts 3 Smxcevales, and you 
* rob -him of his Crown, you hide and - 
< obſcure ' his glory. Si hominenm vide- 
ris, interritum periculis, inter adverſa fe- 
licem, in mediis tempeſtatibus” placiadum, 
ex ſuperiore loco homines widentem, ex 
£4no Deos, non ſubit te veneratio ejus, &Cc. 
*If thou ſceſt a man undaunted in the 
* midſt of danger, happy in adverſity, 
«* placid and ſerene in a tempeſt, placed 
*in aſtationequal with the Gods, whence 
*<he looks down upon other men as be- 
*ingin a vail below him; Art thou not 
* preſently poſleſt with a high reverence 
* and veneration for ſuch a perſon ? And 
in another place ( faith the ſanie | Ar- 


2Cg 


- Ep. 41. 


thor *) (QQuam venerationem preceptoribus Ey. 64. 


meis debeo, candem illis praceptoribus \ge- 
neris humani. Speaking of ſuch- perſons, 
ſaith he, © Such venerationasTowe tomy 
* Maſter and Tutor, fitch and much more 
* ought Ito pay to thoſe Teachers of man- 
* kind, who ſet them ſuch excellentleſſons 
*for their imitation. | 

God himſelf upon this account ſeems 
( as it were ) to glory and to trwmph 


over the Devil, inthe behalf of Job: Seeſt job :. 


thou my ſervant Job, that there is none like 
him upon earth ? "Twas an high Eloginn 
y that, 


x Per. 4. 
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that, and tended much to his honour. 
And the Apoſtle tells us elſewhere, that 
« week and a patient ſpirit, is with God 


of great price. The ſpirit of glory, and of 


od reſteth upon {uchi asendure ſufferings. 
Men think to ſet out themſelves, and to 
get repute among{t others,bytheir haugh- 
tinefs, looking upon every little injury 
as a high indignity 3 but of ſuch a frame 
of mind, it may betruly ſaid, Non eſt mag- 
vzitudo, tumor eft; Itisnota greatneſs, but 
a (welling of mind. It fhews a natrow- 
neſ$ and littlenefsof Soul, Izvalidunt om- 
ne naturi (uerelume. © The more weakany 
«thing is, | the- more apt to complain. 
Whereas on the other ſide, patience doth 
enlarge the minds of men, and raiſe thei 
eſteem, making them triumphant without 
fghting. The Heathen and their 1dola- 
tries were heretofore ſubducd,Nor. a re- 
pugnantibus ſed a morientibns Chriſtianis, 
as St. Auſtin ſpeaks 3 Not by the reſiſtance, 
but by the patieat ſufferings of the dying 
Chriſtians, So mightily did this grace 
conduce 1n the primitive tiunes,. to the 
ſpreading and propagation of Chriſtianity 
through the Heathen world. | 


But are all complaints then in affliction 
unlawful? To this L anfwer : 
| I. Na- 


Lak We hf CR” EIT * IOER: | 
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I, Natural expreſſions of grief are al- 
lowable. A man muſt be ſenſible of his 
ſufferings, and conſequently cannot but 
grieveunder them, That (tuporand be- 
nummedneſs of ſpirit, whereby men are 
made -unapprehenfive of their afflitions, 
is 48 it ſelf both a great ſin and a great 
judgment. 

2. But then. theſe expreſſions of our 
grief muſt be rightly qualified with their: 
due circumſtances. 

1. They muſt not be diſproportionable 

to. the occaſrer. , A great complant for 
a little croſs, like Jezah's trouble for his 
gourd. 
2, Not u»fittivg for the zanner;not ac- 
companicd with bitter Invectives againſt 
ſecond cauſesand inſtruments; they ſhould 
rather expreſs: our humility, than our 
anger, 

3, They muſt not be iz-woderate for 
the. degree;. as if we were without. hope, 
like Dauid's paſhonate complaints for the 
death of his ſon Abſolowr. 

4- They muſt not be ffwl for thera. 
ture of them, blaming God's juftice, and 
reyying his providence. 


And now that I bave fo abundantly 
ſhew-d the reafonableneſs of this wn 
0 
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of patience and ſubmiſſion, T am till ſen- 
fible how hardly men are brought to'it 
when there 1s rcal occaſton for the pra- 
Ctice of it; and thereforeT think 'it may: 
be of great uſe to add forme direifrons 
which may help to prevent, or it leaſt 
abateourimpatience under affiiftions, and 
to promote 'this ſubmiſſive temper and 
diſpoſition. And-accordingly they ſhall 
be of two forts, ” fome Negative, others 
Poſitive. 

I begin with the Negative. 

1. Take heed of aggravating affliftions, 
beyond their due proportions. Do not 
fix your eye or your thoughts, chiefly 
upon theſmart of them, without regard- 
ing the benefit of them? 'Trstrue indeed 
(as the Apoſtle tells ns) No affliFion is 

Heb.12,11.joyons for the" time,” but grievous; never- 
theleſs afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruit of righteouſreſs, to them that 
are exerciſed thereby. I were an unrea- 
ſonable thing, and an argument of great 
frowardneſs, for a Pattent to'mind only 
the bitternefs' of his Potion, the corto- 
{rvene(s of his Plaiſter, without-having 
any regard tothe remedy and the health 

which may be procured by them. For 

a man always' to have hishand' upon his 

ſore, wilt encreaſe the pam; and'/hinder 
hat the 


__ 


fy 
* 
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the cure of it. , To inſiſt upon eyery-par- 
ticular circumſtance; w hereby men may 
aggravate their afflictions, is the ready 
means to add fuel to. their impatience. 

and to drive them todeſpondency. This 
is a ſure way to bring upon -our ſelves 
much needleſs trouble. - 'Tis all one as 
ifa man [ſhould chew the Pills which oughr 
to be ſwallowed. whole, which will make 
us more ſick, and thereby rather hinder 
the due operation. of thern, than promote 
" BYE) 

2. Beware of refuſing comfort, Or. re- 
jecting the means that are afforded us 
for ourrehief and ſupport under the trou- 
bles that-befall us... This were, to take 
part with our diſeaſe againſt our ſclves, 
to xefuſe the Phyſick, and to pull off the 
Plaiſter that ſhould heal us. Which ar- 
gues much frowardneſs, beſides the folly 


tions of God, as if they were but ſmall to us 
as Eliphaz [peaks. Whatever our loſſesor 
diſappointments are, he can be ten times 
better to ns, than thoſe things are, by the 
loſs of which we are provoked to diſcon- 
et and murmuring, 

Do not. give liberty to. paſſions; 
wed oo all other things belonging -to 
the Soul,. are moſt} TIT and, noraly, 

1 
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if not reſtrained within fitting bounds; 


The ſenfitive appetite (to which the paſ- | 


ſions belong) is the inferior and bruriſh * 
part of the Soul, anſwerable to the dregs 7 
of the People ina Political Government, 2? 
of themſelves apt to be heady, tumultu- Þ 
ous, raſh, mutinous, if not reſtrained by | 


ſome Superior Power : So is it with the 
Paſſions of the Soul, which therefore 
ought to be watched over with great 
circumſpettion; and the rather, becauſe 


they have uſually the Empire over us du- 7 | 


ring our younger years, befote reaſon 


comes to exerciſe itsSoveraignty : Antd if 


once wegive way tothem, 'twill be a buſi- 
neſsof no {tnall difficulty, ro reduce them 
into order again. <8 


Thoſe very thoughts which occafion ® 


much diſcontent and trouble to. the Sont, 


whilſt they lay in the breaſt in a hnddle 
and confuſion, if they be but diftm&ly 
confidered; and coolly debated; will ſeem 
much leſs; if not vaniſh into nothing; 
Tis theNattite of Diforder,to make things 
appear more than indeed they are: Whic 


is one reafon that Philoſophers Wh why F 
E tNEY 


the Stars ſeem innumerable, becatt 
are cunmonly looked upon, as bein 
wildly ſcattered tip and dont, bat of al 


regnlarfortm. Tis fo likewiſe with tnen? © 
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* therefore bleſſed be the Name of the Lord. 
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inward diſcontents, which are exceeding- 


ly multiplied by the confuſion of them 3 
and wauld appear much leſs, if but dis 
ſtinaly reduced and examined; Moſt of 


thoſe which occaſion much perplexity; 


whilſt they are mixed with many others 


in a crowd, would upan a clear view 
and ſevere examination, appear much leſs 
conſiderable: And that's another goad 
means for the preferving of our minds 
from this impatience; To put a ſtop to 
our Paſſions n the beginning of their 
courſe, before they be 1n their fall career, 
and then grow too hard fot us. 

4. No not chiefly regard the inſtru- 
ments of your troubles, which will be 
apt to provoke impatience and diſtem- 
per; butrather upon the fuprente diſpo- 
ſer of them. Though men may deal 
very unworthily with us, yet Cod is juſt 
in all his ways. This was that which fa- 
tisfied old Ek, it is the Lord, let him do 


| what feermeth hive good. Though the Se- 


beaus had ſported Job of his Oxen and 
Aſſes, and the Caldeans plundered bim 


| of bis Camels z yet we hind no complaints 


againſt them, he takes Notice only of God 
as the Author of theſe ſufferings. The 
Lord gives, aud the Lord taker away, and 


'FIis 


1 Sam, 3. 
18. 


JoÞ> x, 15. 
7. 
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'Tis worth your notice to obſerve the 

ſtrange variety of David's carriage, ac- 

cording as he was either mindful or for- 

getful of this conſideration. How meek 

and humble upon the Rebellion of Abſo- 

2 Sa-IS- [p17 : If the Lord ſhall ſay, I have no de- 

_ lieht in thee; behold here I am , let him 

do to me as ſeemeth good unto him. And 

ſo in the next Chapter, when Shimei did 

ver. 30. ſo bitterly revile him, that which paci- 

fied all impatient revengeful thoughts, 

was this conſideration, The Lord hath bid 

Skimei curſe., Whereas at another time, 

when he was not ſo careful to fix his 

thonghis upon this, how ſtrangely is his 

. carriage altered ? How furious at the 

' 2225 churliſhnefsof Nabal? How paſſionate at 

2 Sam. 18. the death of Abſolom ? ſuch great pow- 

33-er 1s there in this one Meditation, if ſe- 

riouſly fixed upon, to ſubdue the natural 

rage and diſtemper of our hearts. When 

helooks upon God, he ſubmits, and is i- 

lent. I was dumb, and opened not my mouth, 

becauſe thou didjt it. But when he conl(i- 

ders the inſtruments, his heart begins to 

nſe,and his paſſions torumultuate and fer- 
ment intoa ſtorm. 

5. Take heed of engaging your de- 
firesupon theſe tranſient periſhable things. 
Learnto eſtimate every thing, according 
ro 


Pal. 39. 


*; 
8% 


to'its juſt rate and value 5 ahd this will 
be a means to work in us weaned aft- 
fections fromthe world. They that love 
too thtich, muſt grieve too much. It we 
would weep as. ot. weeping, We. mult re- 
Jozee as not rejoycing. They that think 
the greateſt gain ro be but ſmall, will 


think the greateſt loſs to be ſo too, Ne- Sen. t1:!: 
minem daverſa fortuha tomminuit , miſe * 5 


yew ſerunda decepit. © © Thoſe that are 
* moſt apt to be deceived and putt up 
* by the flatterics of proſperity, will be 
*moſt apt to be dejefted by the frowns 
* of adverſity, And therefore one of the 
ſureſc ways, to make, all croſſes eafie to 
us, 1s to have a low eſteem of thefe rem- 
poral things; for which we ſhall find rea- 
{on enough, if we confider the vanity and 
vexation of thetn; There being a thou- 
ſand ways of fraud and opprefſion and 
caſualities, whereby we may be deprived 
of their poſſeſſion; and as many, where. 
by they may be rendred uſctels to us 
in their poſieſiton ; as m the caſe of pain 
and ficknefs, cither of body or mind : 
And as many whereby they may be ren- 
Ured hurtful, and expoſe us to the ep 

\vy of others, to many kind of tempra- 
rrons unto fin, and particularly to many 
xm4 of grief* and vexition* npontheac- 

F 
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count of our unwillingneſs to, part with 
them. All which are to be provided a- 
gajnſt, by our. entertaining ſuch thoughts 
of them, as may be ſuitable to their va- 
lue. 

6. Take heed of being ſolicitous about 
the i//xe of things, and of determining 
your fclves too peremptorily. to, particu» 
lar events, 'Tis our. buſineſs indeed to 
ſerve providence in the uſe of wears, but 
the iſſue; of things belongs to God. - We 
have nothing to do with them, 'and that 
which is not within our power, .. ſhould 
be out of our care. Every mans great 
end 1s happineſs. The various events 
that befull us in the world, are but ſe. 
veral ways to this;eud, And therefore 
tis very reaſonable and congrucus, that 
every one ſhould have a Travellers in- 
difterency towards them. A man upon 
the road, who 1s travelling to ſuch a 
Town, and coines to ſame doubtful turn- 
ings, 1s not concerned cither for the right 
or left-hand way, hath not an inclina- 
tion to one more than the other, any 
farther than to be directed to that which 
1s the true way, and will bring him to 
hjs Journeys end. Now that way which 
the providence of God doth lead vs into, 
muſt needs be the beft and the ſureſt way 
tothjscnd. «© Thou 
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< Thou fooliſh man (faith Epifetus ) £6 & 7 
« doſt not thoui deſire that which may be 
* moſt convenient. for thee ? - And can 
* there beany thing better than whatGod 
«appoints ? Do but then confider ( ſaith 
*he), what is the-meaning of being ea- 
* gerly ſolicitous about particular events; 
* Jiaphripes 4 xeilly', miggytt;' # ovpurenes , 
*thou doſt- thereby: as-much as in thee 
«lyes to corrupt thy: Judge, and feduce 
*thy Counſellour : than whichthere can- 
*not. be a greater folly; Theſc are the 
* egative Directions. | | 
I'proceed to thoſe that are poſetzve 3 
S andi;;!, 1; | 
1. Labour for true apprehenſions of the 
> Divine Nature and Excellencies; 'his in- 
= finitePower, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs. 
"> When our hearts are. once polleſt with 
Z right Notions, and a due eſteem of theſe 
PerfeCtions,” they will not be fo apt to 
break ont jnto murmuring againſt him. 
Z That which Bexhadad ſpake proudly to 1King.:o. 
= Ahab; Thy filver 'and thy gold, thy wives 


y 4 and thy children are mine: That may 
h = God truly fay to us; what haſt thou that 
oO XX thou haſt not received ? And if we have 
h F received it, as we have no rcafon to glo- 
Oo, BR ry in the poſieſlion, ſo neither have we 
ly 3 to complain at the loſs of it, when he 


uz TE 9 that 
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Rom.8.2+. 


that hath. lent it us'doth refume it again. 


4c is, or ſhould be onr daily prayer, that 


Gods will may be done on earth as it is 


-tn keaver, And it were a molt unrea- 
.ſonable thing,. for men to murmur at the 
grant of their petitions. "Twasanotable ' 
jaying, .which. is commonly reported of | 


Luiker, when Philip Melandkonwasmuch 
diſquicted in his-own thoughts, 'at the 


formationz Monendus eſt Philipp, deſi- 


.nat efſe.refor mundi : © Melanhor is to 


« be admoniſhed that he would ceaſe to 


*take npon bim the government of the 


* world, asif the iſſue of things did be- 


long to his care. - God 1s infinitely wiſe |? 
and faithful, and will proportion our ſuf- 
* terings to our abilities. He hath promi- 
ſed »thut all things ſhall work together for 


or good. 


- - 2, Conſider the mercies you-enjoy, as 


covfuſcd (tate of things in the firſt Re- 7 
438 
H 


a 


well as the evils you ſuffer. That was a 3 
moſt unworthy temper in Akab,and in Ha- 7 


ian, to-receive no latisfaction m.alltheir 


an, Eccleſ. 7,14. In the day of profpe- 
rity rejoyee, in the day of adverſity conſt- © 


ders kut what is that which we ſhould 


CORs- 2 


great polic{lionsand enjoyments, becauſe p 
- they werediſappoinred m ſome one ſmall Z 
Particular. *Tis the adviſe of the wiſe Þ 
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conlider ? Why, that God hath ſet the one. 
againſt the other : And ſo ſhould we too.,, 
ſet oneagainſt another and then we ſhall 
find, that we have as much reaſon to be 
patient under our ſufferings, asto rcjoyce 
in our meicies. Tisa remarkable patlage _ 
that, concerning Mephiboſpcth 5 when Ziba * >5m-18 
had by his-falſe accuſation, cauſcd the 
King to confiſcate his goods, and beſtow 
them upon himſelf; this had been enough 
® one would think, to provoke Mephibo- 
Z ſeth unto high complaints, both, againſt 
= the injuſtice of David, and the baſeneſs 
Z and unfaithfulneſs of his Servant Ziba : 
Z But ſec how he demeans himſclf, 1 have 
* been ſlandred unto my Lord the King, 
* but do what js good in thine eyes. Thou 
= haſt ſet thy ſervant amongſt them that eat 
at thine own table, what _ right therefore 
have I to cry any more, unto the King ? 
Where he makes the kindneſs that David 
had formerly ſhewn him, to weigh down 
* and fatisfic for the wrong that he then 
& ſuffered, And if men had but ſucha grate- 
& ful temper of ſpirit, they would. not be 
ſo apt to murmur. Thoſe that deſerve 
leaſt,donſually complain moſt. The moſt 
unworthy are the moſt impatient. . , 
Suppoſe all manner of evils and afflicti- 
ons, Which are now, promiſcuoutly ſcats 
V3 tered 
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tered up and down in the world; whe- 
ther they concern ſoul or body ; ſpiritnal 
blindneſs and obduracy,poverty, ſlavery, 
reproach, fickneſs, pain, maimedneſs, de- 
formity, cc. Ifay, fuppoſeall theſe were 
now. to bediſtributed amongſtmankind, 
ſo as eyery one were to have an equal 
ſhare of them : Would you be content 
to ſtand to this new diſtribution ? I ſap- 
poſe there arc not many perſons m this 
Kation, in ſo miſerable and forlorn a con- 
dition, thatupon ſerious conſideration of 
the ſpecial advantages they do or may 
partake of, above many other millions in 
the world, would confent'to it. And if 
this be ſo, certainly then 1t muſt be both 
an unreaſonable, and a very nngrateful 
thing for ſuch men to be impatient, who 
enjoy more than their ſhare comes to. 

3. Conſider the deſerts of your fins, 
and then it will cafily appear, that your 
condition is not at any time ſo bad, but 
you have deſerved it ſhould be worſe. 
That you have more reaſon to commend 
the care and' wiſdom of the Phyſitian, 
than to complain of the bitterneſs of the 
potion. Tarto quis patientitts' ferrum me- 
aici tolerat, quanto magis putridhng eſſe 
conſpicit quod ſecat , © The niore the pa- 
* tient doth diſcern the corruption and 
a « dan- 
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Chap. 17. Of Natural Religion. 
« danger of his ſore, the more willingly 
« doth he endure the Launce of his Chy- 
*rurgeon. That isa rem#kableſtory1n 
Geneſis, Chap. 42.to ſhew that this con- 
fideration of the deſert of our own fins, 
is a very powerful means to pacifie 11s 
_ all impatience under wa 
eſtory concerns Joſeph's brethren, who 
coming into Egypt to buy Cort, were 
there roughly treated, accuſed for ſpies, 
clapt into priſon 3 ſo that one would have 
thought, they had reaſon enough to fret 
and murmur at that hard unjuſt dealing. 
And yet we find their carriage to be-ve- 
ry humble and patient; but what that 
was which made them ſo, you may ſee 
ver. 21. they remembred their cruelty to 
their brother Joſeph, and that 'brought 
them to acknowledge this diſtreſs to be 
deſervedly come npon them, beranſe they 
had not pitied their brother, when he be- 
ſought them in the anguiſh of his ſoul. 
The like conſideration did ſtop Fob in 
his complaint, after all his high conteſta- 
tions and arguings with God 3 he no 
ſooner thought upon hisown vileneſs, bat 
he was preſently filenced. Behold I am 
vile what ſpall ! anſwer thee, I will lay 
my hand upon my month. 
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4. Be careful whilſt. you are in a prof: 

perous eſtate, to prepare for trouble and 
afflictions, byg prudent conlideration of 

the mutability of things. This will be a 

means to alleviate the burden of them. 

Sm Ep." 6. Precogitat? mali mollis iftus venit. And 
Ep. 5t- in another place, Inexpetata plus aggra- 
; vant, novitas adjicit calamitatibus pon- 
ders, * That ſtroke will have leſs force 
*whnch is foreſcen and expected, where- 

As the ſuddenneſs and ſurprize of it, 

Fug add to the weight and ſmart of 

Hneap.rts it. In tant) rerum ſurſunm ac deorſum 
Late verſatione, Fg non quiic, wid fieri 

poteft, pro futuro habes , das in te wires 

rebus. adverſir, quas infregit quiſquis prior 

vidit 3 «In that various change and re- 

* yalutton.of events Which we behold in 

q *-the vi orig, if we do not look upon pol- 

{ible dangers and troubles as future, we 

7 240 thereby ſtrengthen our adverſaries 

*and diſarmour ſel es. When we ſce 
at any time the lofles and impriſonments 
or poverty, or funcralsofothers, we ought 
preſently torefle&, this may be our caſe. 

Cures potcſt accidere guod cuiquam poteſt. 
Orcloſeshusband, wite, children, eſtate : 
We ought from all ſuch ſpeCtacles to in- 
fer, that though this be not at preſent, yet 
It may ſhortly be our condition; and ac- 
b- cordingly 


- nd 
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cordingly by expeCtation to fortific our 


ſelves againſt it. Hic os error decipit, hic $1.44 Mu- 
Tiam,Cci 9+ 


effeminat, par! 32cggh que nin ;uay pats 
0s poſſe previdimus. Aufert vim preſen- 
tibus malis, gui futura proſpexit. © This 
*1s the error which doth deceive and 
*effemivate men, whilſt they ſuffer ſach 
© things as they did not expe, and are 
* not prepared for. It breaks the force 
* of evils when they come to forcſee they 
* will come. | 

5. Oftcnrefle& upon your former ex- 
pericnce. That will be a means to pre- 
vent all deſpondencics, to work in us 
hope and confidence. There is no man 
ſo mcan and inconl1derable, if he will but 
take aniumpartial viewof what he hath for- 
merly {een and obſerved,concerningGods 
dcaling with himſelt and others, but may 
upon this account find rcaſon cnough to 
allayallmurmuringdiſcontentcd thoughts. 
We have frequent examplesto thispurpoſe 


in Scripture, Jacob, David, Johoſaphat, Gen. 32. 


the Apoſtle St. Pal, in ſeveral places, who 
all have had recourſe to this remedy, 


when they would ſtrengthen themſclves Chron. 


againſt diſcontent and diſpondency. And 
I ſuppoſe, there 1s ſcarce any ſerious man 
of ſo little expericnce, but hath taken 
notice of, and can remember how ſame 
crolſes 
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croſſes and diſappointments, have inthe 
iſſue proved mercies and benefits to hitn. 
And if it have been ſo formerly, why 
may it not be fo again. 

6. And laſtly, Labour after thoſe par- 
ticular vertues, which are of near affinity 
to this of paticnce; whereby it will be 
very much ſtrengthened and promoted. 
There is a certain chain of them men. 
tioned, Gal. 5. 22. and ſtyled by the A- 
poſile the fruits of the ſpirit, as belong- 
ing more particularly to the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity. The firſt is Love, «44», 
which beareth all things and endureth all 
things: Thenext is Joy, «es, a chear- 
ful temper of mind, in oppoſition to 
moroſeneſsand frowardneſs: Then Peace, 
«pl3y, a compoledneſs and ſedateneſs of 
ſpirit, free from all inordinate pertur- 
bations, and without any kind of itch of 
quarrelling with others: And next Lovg- 
ſuffering, waxeglvsls, whereby the mind is 
not eafily provoked or tyred, but is 
eaſily appeaſed : Then Gentleneſs, ypurinns, 
generoſity, benignity, which ſignifies a 
mind moſt ready to part with any thing, 
towards the help and relief of others in 
their neceſiitics: Then Goodneſs,<yalorvm, 
(7.e.) ſuch an equal and ingenuous ſim- 
plicity of manners, whereby men are ren- 


dred 


dred eaſily traftable and placable, and 
moſt amiable in the whole courſe of their 
converſations : Then Faith, wicu, a de- 
pendance-upon God for our ſupport and 
deliverance : Then Meckneſs, mein, 
whereby we put a reſtraint upon our 
anger, ſo as not to be provoked for any 
le{{er cauſe or in a greater meaſure, or 
for a longer time, than may be fitting for 
the colin ;always preſerving our minds 
free from any ſudden guſt of paſſion. 
And laſtly, Temperance, iyzeg7«a, COnti- 
nence, whereby we contain all our paſ- 
ſions within their juſt bounds, enlier of 
joy in the affluence of things, or of grief 
in the loſs, or of deſire in the want of 
them. 

A mind that is modelled and prepa- 
red with theſe kind of virtues, will 
thereby be rendered generous and cou- 
ragions, fit for the undergoing of any 
kind of trouble or ſuffering, which the 
providence of Cod {hall think fit to call 
a man unto. 

I have now done with the Firſt thing 
I propoſed to treat of, namcly, The Rea- 
ſonableneſs and Credibility of (Te Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion in which I 
have endeavourcd to cſtabliſt: the belief 
of Gods being, to clear the atural no- 
tions 
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tions of his Excellencies and Perfe@ions, 
and to deduce the obligation of Moral 
Duties, from the belief and acknowledg- 
ment of the- Divine Nature and Per- 
feCtions, 


Int 
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Wiſdom of Prafliſing the Durics 
of Natural Religion. 


CHAP. I. 


Shewing in general how Religion 
conduces to vur Happineſs. 


my deſign, which was to fhew The | 
Wiſdom of Prafiſing the Duties of Na- 
tural Religion. In which I ſhall endea- 
vour to convifhice men, how much it is, 
upon all accounts, their chief happineſs 
and intereſt to Jead a religions and vir- 

tuous courſe of life. 

Solomon, who 1s ſo much celebrated in 
Scripture for his wiſdom and knowledge, 
* hath purpolcly written a Book. the main 
* argutyent whereof is to enquire, where- 
Wy n 


| Proceed now to. the ſecond Part of ; 
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in the chief happineſs of man doth con- 
fiſt : and having: 10; the former part of 
it ſhewed the inſufficiency of all other 
things that.pretend xo its he comes inthe 
concluſion to fix it upon its true ba/-, 
aſſerting every tnans greateſt intereſt and 
happineſs, to confiſt in being religious. 
Let ns hear the concluſion of the whole 
matter 5 Fear. God, end keep his command- 
ments : for  this-{is the. whole of man. 
That is, the ſerious practice of Religion 
1s that which every confiderate man af- 
ter all his other diſquifitions, will find 
to be his chief intereſt.” and that which 
doth deſerve his utmoſt care and duli- 
gence, | 4 

And becauſe theſe words of Solomor, 
do ſo fully expreſs that, which 1s to be 
the main Argument of my following Dit- 
courſe, I ſhall by way of Preface or In- 
troducion to it, more particularly con- 
ſider the commendation which he here 
gives {© the practice of Religion, in that 
full and ſignificant expreſſion, T bis is the 
whole of man. 

Which words are by. the Septragizt 
and Flear thus rendered, This is 4{, or 
Every wan. The word arty which is 
ſupplied by our. Exgli/b, being not in the 
Original,or n other [rau/iations. This enght 
to 


to be | the way and courſe of all mankind, 
ſo the Targum. 1 his is the courſe to which 
every man is deſigned, ſo the Syriack 
This will be moſs. profitable and advanta- 
geons to men, 10-the Arebick, Hoe eſt to» 
tum hominis, This is the whole of man 
ſo ſome of our later Jaterpreters , moſt 
properly to the.ſcope of the place, it 
being an uſual Era7age in the Hebrew, to- 
tivs univerſalis pro toto integrante, All 
for whole. 

So that according to theſe various in- 
terpretationsof the words, they may con- 
tain in them a threefold reference. To 
the Eſſence, the Happineſs, the Buſineſs of 
man. 

According to which the ſence of them 
mult be, that Religion, or the feering of 
God and keeping his commandments, 1s a 
matter of fo great conſequence to Hu- 
mane Nature, chat | 

I. The Efexce or Being of man may 
be ſaid to conſiſt in it, 

2. The great B»{eſs or duty of man, 
is to be converſant about it, and to la- 
bour afterit. 

3- The Happineſs or well-being of man 
doth depend uponit. 

Theſe particulars I ſhall endeavour to 
make -Qut by ſuch clear Principlesof Rea- 
{on, 
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ſon. atteſted to by ſeveral of the wiſeſt - 
Heathe# Writers, as may be enough to fa- 
tisfie any ſerious man, who is able to un- 
derſtand the reaſon and conſequence of 
things, and will but attend ahd confi- 
der: | 
Firſt : Religion is of ſo great um- 
portance, that the Efſence of man inay 
be ſaid to confift in it. Man may be con- 
ſidercd under a twofold notion : 

I. In his ſngle capacity, according to 
that principle whereby he 18s cohſtituted 
mn ſuch a rank of creatures. 

2. In Society, for which man ſeems to 
be natwrally deſigned, and without whicti 
he conld not well ſubtiftt. Now Religt- 
on will appear to be Efſſertial to him, in 
both theſe reſpects; 

1. As conſidered in his frgle capacity; 
according to thofe principles by which he 
is framed. That which doth conſtitute 
any thing. in its Beitig , and diſtinguiſh 
it from all other things, thisis that which 
we cill the Form or Eſftence of a thing. 
Now the things which diſtinguiſh Hu- 
mane Nature from all other things; are 
the chief prixciples arid foundations of | 
Religion, namely, the Apprehenſion of 4 
Deity,” and an cxpeation of a future ſtate 3 
after this life; Which no other _—— 4 
| &- 
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below man, doth partakeof; and which 
are common to all Mankind, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt endeavours that'can 
:be uſed for the ſuprreſling of them. 
\As.for what is commonly alledged in 
the behalf of Reaſon, it may be obſerved 
that in the actions of tnany brute Crea- 
tures, -there are diſcernable ſotne foot- 
ſteps, ſome tmperfe& ſtriures and de- 
greesof Ratiocination; ſuch a natural ſa- 
gacity as at leaſt bears a fiear reſemblance 
to reaſon. From whence it may follow, 
thatit isnot Reaſon inthe gereral, Which 
1s the Form of Humane Nature; but Rea: 
ſon as it is determined to ations of Re- 
ligion, of which we do not find theleaſt 
ſigns or degrees in Brutes : Mar being 
the only Creature in this viſible world, 
that is tormed with a capacity of wor- 
{lpping and enjoying his maker. Nor 
1s this any new Opinion, but what ſeve- 
ral of the antient Writers, Philoſophers, 
Orators, Poets, have atteſted to $ who 
make the Notion of a Deity, and Adora- 
tion of him, to be the true difterence 
betwixt' Mar and Beaſt, | 
So Tully: Ex tot generibus nullum eſt 
animal preter hominem, quod habeat no=, ,.. 
te © titiam alizuam Dei 5 ipfſque in hominibns, Liv. 1. 
| ywulla gens oft, neque tam immienſueta, #eme 
Ul tam 
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tant br que non etiamſi ignoret, qud- 
lem habere Denm deccat, tamen' habenduxe 
ſciat. ' © Amonglt-all the living creatures 
«that-are in the world, there 1s none but 
** Man, that hath any notion of a Dezty ; 
* and amongſt Mankind, there ts no Na- 
«tion ſo wild and: barbarous, but pre- 
*tends.to ſome Religion 3 ; whence it 
ſhould ſeem that this 1s the moſt 'proper 
difference betwixt manand beaſts... And 
in another place, he makes this to be 
the. Character of that Reaſon, which: is 
the Form of Man, that it 1s vinculum 
Dei es Hominis,which imports both Name 
and Thing. 

Of the ſame ſenſe is that of the Saty- 
riſt, who ſpeaking. of Religion, and a 
ſenſe of Divine things, ſaith this of 1t. 


ſeparat hoc nos 


* A grege mutorum, atzue ideo venerabile: 


( ſola 


Sortiti ingenium, divinorum;ue capaces. 


«Tis this, ſaith he, which doth diſtin- 
« 2uiſh us from brute Creatures,F That we 
*have Souls capable of Divine-Impre(\- 
<« fjons. | 

There are abundance of expreſlionsto 
this purpoſe in ſeveral other of the Pw. 
Fmex 


Ay 
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then Writers. That in Plutarch, where Þ* ſuper- 
he ſtyles- Irreligion, a kind of ſupor,” _ 
whereby men areas it were deprived of 
their ſenfes. © And inanother place, he 
«*afſerts it to be an exceeding improper 
*thing,' to aſcribe true reaſon to thoſe, 
< who donot acknowledge and adore the 
<*Deity. So again 1»/y, Efſe Deos qui ne- -+—_w_ 
gat, vix enw ſane mentis-exiſtimem. © 
*can hardly think that man to be in his 
* right mind, whois deſtitute of —_— 
And in another place of the ſame Book, 
Ouis hunc hominem dixerit > &c. *Why 
*ſhould any one ſtyle ſuch an one a Man, 
*who by what he ſees in the world is 
*not convinced of a' Deity, and a Pro- 
*vidente, and of that adoration he owes 
*to the Deity? Nox modo non philoſe- Lefart. 
* phos, ſed nec homines- quidem fuiſſe dix- 
erim, (tlaith another.) © Men that are 
* deſtitute of Religion, are fo far from 
*being learned Philoſophers, that they 
*ought not to be eſteemed fo much as 
* reaſonable men. 

Tis true, nothing is more ordinary 
than for ſach perſons as are ſceptical in 
theſe firſt principles, to entertain great 
thoughts of themſelves, as if they: had: 


® conſidered thifigs more deeply, and were 


2 arrrved 'tinto ahigher pitch of reaſon and 


il 2 wit 
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wit than others. But yet the plain truth 
is, they who have nor attained to this 
conviction of placing their chief intereſt 
in being Religious, they are ſo far from 
exceeding Others 1n degrees, that they 
come {hort of the very nature and eſſence 
of men, as being deſtitute of thoſe firſt 
Notions concerning Truth and Fa}lſhood, 
Good-and Evil, - wherein the efjence of a 
rational Being doth contiſt : Beſides their 
palpable deficiency in ſuch pain confe- 
quences and deductions of Reaſon, as 
would become thoſe, who1n any meaſure 
pretend to that principle. 

So that, by what hath been ſaid, it 
may appear, that the Definition of Mar 
may be rendered as well by the Ditffe- 
rence of Religioſumas Ratienale, As tor 
that inconvenience which ſome may ob- 
jt, Thar Atheiſtical and profane per- 
{{©1.s will hereby be excluded : Why, 1o 
they are by the otherDitterence hikewiſe; 
{ich perſons having no juſt pretence to 
Cc1jo/2, who renounce Religion; And it 
were well, if they might not only be 
reckoned among Beaſts (as they. are by 
the Pſalmi/?, where he (tyles them bru- 
tiſh) but driven out amongſt them hke. 
wile, and banithed from all humane fo- 
cicty, as being publick peſts and miſ- 
chiets 
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chiefs of mankind, ſuch as would debaſe 
the Nobility of our Natures to the condi- 
tion of brute Creatures, and thereforeare 
fit only to live amongſt them. 'Which 
brings me to the 
24. Conſideration of Man as a ſeciabl- 

Creature. Religicn is eſſential to him, in 
this reſpect alſo; as being the ſureſt bond 
to tye men up to thoſe reſpective duties 
towards one another, without which, Go- 
vernment and Society conld not ſub- 
liſt, 

There 15a remarkable paſſage inPlutarch 
to this purpoſe, where he {tyles Religion, 
CuntTiEy a WLOns Koipayiagg, x, rouolegtas EnHOud 


the Cement of all Community, and the chief 


nother place he ſays, © That 'tis much 
* more cafie to build a City in the open 
* Air, without any ground to found it 
*upon, than to eſtabliſh Government 
* without Religion. A Czty (faith he) 
may nake ſome ſhift to ſubſt without Walls, 
Schools , Theatres, Houſes ; nay , without 
Mone 'Y, but not without Religion. 

Itit were not tor this Notion of a'Dei- 
ty, and thoſe natural impreſſions which 
we haveconcerning Juſtice and Probity, 
{o neceſſary for the conſervation.of hu- 
mane {ociety; mſtead of thoic well or- 
* dered 


p. : 6 Anain't 
Ba'rs of all Legiſlative Power. And in a- 
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dered Governments and Cities which are 
now 1n the world, Mankind muſt have 
lived either wild and ſolitary in Caves 
and Dens, like ſavage Beaſts; or elſe in 
Troops of Robbers, ſubfiſting upon the 
ſpoil and rapine of ſuch as were weaker 
than themſelves. 

Nat. Der.  Pietate ſublata, fides etiam, & ſocietas 

Wl humani generis, & una excellenti(ſuma vir- 
tus juſtitia tollitur, faith Tully, © Take 
<* but away the awe of Religion, and all 
*that Fidelity and Juſtice, ſo neceſiary 
* for the keeping up of humane Society, 
* muſt periſh with it. 


'Tis this fear of a Deity, and the ſenfe 
of our obligation to Him, that is the on- 
ly effeftual means to reſtrain men with- 
;n the bounds of duty. And were this 
wholly extinguiſhed , there would fol- 
low ſuch wild diſorders and cxtravagan- 
cies amongſt men, as would not leave ſo 
much as the face or leaſt ſhadow of vir- 
tue or honeſty in the world. There being 
no kind of Vice which men would not a- 
,bandon themſelves unto, conſidering the 
1unpetuouſneſs of their own natural appe- 
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once removed or aboliſhed, 


tites, and the power of external tempta- # 
tions, ' were this reſtraint from Religion # 
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The two chief Oppoſites to Religion, 
are Prophaneneſs and duperſtition. Both 
which are prejudicial to Civil Govern- 


ment z the one by deſtroying Conſcience, 


the ſtrongeſt obligation to political du- 
ties; the other by pervertizgand abutting 
itz introducing in the ſtead of it a new 
primum mobile, which raviſheth the 
ſpheres of Government, and puts them 
into a przternatural courſe, as a Noble 
Author expreſleth it. 

The two grand Relations that concern 
Society, are Government and Subjetion : 
And Irreligion doth indiſpoſe men for 
both theſe. 

1. For Government. Without Religi- 
on Magiſtrates will loſe that courage and 
confidence belonging to their ſtations, 
which they cannot ſo well exert in pu- 
niſhing the oftencesof others, when they 
are guilty of the ſame or the hike them- 
ſelves. Thoſe that fit on the Throne of judg- 
ment, ſhould be able to ſcatter away evil 
with their eyes, as Solomon ſpeaks, Prov. 
30. 4. By ther very preſence and looks 
to ſtrike anawe upon Offenders. Which 
will not be ſo eaſily done, if they lic 
under the ſame guilt themſelves, Sire bo- 
nitate nulla majeſtas, ſaith Sexecaz the 
very natute of wajeſtz doth denote Good- 
U 4 neſs 
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eſs as well as Power, And without this, 
Governours may eaſily loſe that Reve- 
rence which is due to them from others; 
and conſequently that Arthority which 
they ought to have over them. When 
they ceaſe to be Gods in reſpett of their 
Goodneſs, they will ſoon diminiſh 1n their 
Power, And though they ſhould be able 
ro keep men under, as to their bodies and 
eſtates, yet will they decline as to that 
awful love and reverence whereby they 
ſhould ſway over the hearts and affeftions 
of men. 

The Philoſopher in the fifth Book of his 
Politicks, doth lay it down as a Rule for 
Magiſtrates, That they muſt be care- 
ful ro give Publick Teſtimonies of their 
being Religious and Devout z for which 
he gives this double Reaſon : Becaule the 
People will be leſs fubject to entertain 
any jealouſice or ſuſpition of ſuffering in- 
j:ry, from ſach whom they believe to be 
Religions: And withal, they will beleſs 
ſubject to attempt the doing of injury a- 
gain(t ſuch; as knowing that good Ma- 
viſtrates are after a more eſpecial manner 
under the Divine Favour and Protection, 
x; ouuyyng Forres Tus Ozus, having God to | 
fight with them, and for then. 4 


2, The © 
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2. The want of this will indiſfpoſe men 
for the condition of SzbjeFs, and render 
them looſe and unſtable in thoſe duties 
of obedience and ſubmiſſron required to 
that ſtate, How can it be cxpetted from 
that man, who dares affront and deſpiſe 
God himſelf, that he ſhould have any 
hearty reverence for his Deputies and 
Vicegerents? 

He that is ſubje&t only upon the ac- 
count of wrath, and the power of the 
ſword which is over him, will be no lon- 
ger ſo, when he hath an opportunity of 
eſcaping or reſiſting that power. Nor is 
there any poſſible way to ſecure men in 
their quiet ſubjection and obedience, but 


by their being obliged for Conſtience-ſake, $9%-'3+5- 


And therefore ſach kind of perſons, as 
by their open prophaneneſsand contempt 
of Religion, do endeavour to deſtroy 
Conſcience from amongſt men, may juſtly 
be eſteemed as the worſt kind of ſeditious 
perſons, and moſt pernicious to Civil Go- 
vernment, 

That temper of Prophaneneſs, where- 
by a man 1s diſpoſed to contemn and 
deſpiſe all Religion Chow ſlightly ſoever 
men may think of it) is much worſe than 
Infidelity, than Fanaticalneſs, than Idola- 
try; and of the two, 'tis much more cli- 


gible 
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gible for a man to be an honeſt Heather 
and a devort Idolater, than a prophane 
Chriftian. 

Whatever Diſputes have been raiſed, 
concerning the lawfulneſs of puniſhing 
men for their diſſenting Conſciences in 
matters of Religion; yet never any man 
queſtioned the lawfulneſs of puniſhing 
men, for their prophaneneſs and contempt 
of all Religion, Such men as renounce 
Conſcience, cannot pretend that they ſuf. 
fer for it. And certainly this Vice doth 
upon many accounts deſerve the greateſt 
ſeverity of Laws, as being in its own 14- 
ture deſtructive of the very principles of 
Government, and the peace of all hu- 
mane Socictics: Beſides the nuſchiets cor- 


ſequent upon it, from Divine vengeance. 


De Benef. 
th Jo C. 6. 
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"Tis an obſervation of Seneca, © That 
*ſeveral Countries do appoint ſeveral 
* puniſhments for the violation of Reli- 
«* g10n, but every Country appoints ſoxee, 
*and it doth not any where eſcape un- 
* puniſned. Plato in his Book de Legi- 
bxys, would have it puniſhed capitally, as 
being a thing of moſt pernicious conſe- 
quence to Government, 'T1s a Rule in 
the Civil Law, that Religio contaminata 
ad onminnt pertinet 1nuriam The abuſe 
of Religion is to be looked upon as being 
4 
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a common injury, and every: man is con- 
cerned, to endeavour a vindication of it. 
And there are ſome inſtances in Story, 


of Wars that/ have been undertaken up- Grotius/e 


on this very account, to bring a Nation 


to puniſhment for that prophaneneſs they 2. : us. -» 
haveexpreſied towardstheReligion they 4: 5*- 


profeſſed and pretended to, as being in- 


jurious to mankind , qgrod orbis veribws Lib. 8. 


expiari debuit , as Juſtin the Hiſtorian 
ſpeaks, which the whole world oncht to 
vindicate and expiate by their common 
orces. 

There can be no aſjurance from looſe 
irreligious perſons, that they will be 
faithful in the ordinary duties belonging 
to their ſeveral ranks and ſtation. And 
as for any extraordinary Heroical Attion, 
by which the publick welfare is to be 
promoted, men that are without Con- 
{ſcience of Religion, and a Senſe of Virtue, 
can never apply themſelves to any thing 
of that kind; as having their minds de- 
Fiitute of all fuch principles as are ſub- 
lime and generous, without any the leaſt 
ſeed of Honour, and Piety,' and Virtue; 
and therefore they can have no ſparks of 
magnanimity, nor any the leaft jachna- 
tron to-aCtions that are truly great and 
noble; 


SO 
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So that upon all theſe accounts, it is 
very evident, That Religion is totum ho- 
minis 11 this firſt ſenſe, as it refers to the 
Eſſence of Man, confidered either in his 
fingle capacity, or as a Member of So- 
ciety. 

2. 'Tis ſo likewiſe as it refers tothe 
Buſineſs and Duty of Man, that which he 
ought to be moſt intent upon, and con- 
verſant about, as to his employment 1n 
this World : that Gemeral! Calling, in 
which every Man of what Rank of Qua- 
lity ſoever, 1s to be engaged. Men are 
diſtributed under other particular Cal- 
lings, according as their Education, Abi- 
lities, Friends, and ſeveral opportunities 
to diſpoſe of them. But the obligation 
of Religion, being of univerſal concern- 
ment, doth extend to all and every par- 
ticular, there being none exempted from 
it. | Hoc eſt ommis homo. Every man is 
concerned in it. And it 1s totum homi- 
nis likewiſe; 'Tis his calling, the chief 
buſinefs about which he is to be em- 
ployed. 

I do not ſay, that a mans thoughts are 
always to be taken up about the unme- 
diate acts of Religion, any more than a 
Traveller is always to have his mind adn- 
ally fixed upon the thought of his jour- 

nics 
4 


nies| end. | This would be inconſiſtent 
with theinfirmity-of our natures, and the 
neceflity of or conditions in this world. 
Bur'\yet, as.he that is upon a+ Journey, 
doth fo order all his particular motions, 
as may be moſt conducible to his gereral 
end;:'1ſo ſhould men. habitually, though 
they cannot a#nally, 1n every affair have 
reſpe@ to their chiet end, ſo as to ob- 
ſerve all the duties of Religion, and ne- 
ver to allow themſelves im aily-thing a- 
gainſt the Rules of it.” And'he that hath 
this Care coutinually upon his: mind, 
(though be be but a ſecular perſorr) may 
properly be ſaid; to: make Religion his 


Bufeneſs. | 


The Wiſe man mm the beginning of hisF<cct. ». 3. 


Book, had propoſed it as his great Que- 
{tion. to be diſcuſfled, to find out what 
was that good for the Sons of men, which 
they ſlonld do nnder the Heavens,” all the 
days of their lives. (i. e.) What wasthe 
chict employment or buſineſs, which they 
{bonld apply themſelves ton this world 2 
And in the concluſion of his Diſcourſe, 
after an Induction and Refutation of 
all other particulars, which may ſeem to 
have any claim or pretence to this, He 
aſſerts'1t to be the buſineſs of Religion, 
Fearing Ged, :and leepirg his Command- 


ments : 
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ments : Suitable to'that _— of Moſer, 

Deut. 10. 12. And now; Q 1frazl,: what 

doth the 'Loxd thy Qod wequire of thee, 

but to fear the Lard thy. God, to walk' in 

his ways, and to ſerue the Lord thy God, 

and heep his. Commandments : And. the 

Pradice of St..Paul,': who made this his 

daily exerciſe, to keep his Conſcience void 

Adts 4 of offence,  hoth towards God and towards 
- lan. ; 

 ToitherReaſonableneſs of this, ſeveral 

of the  wiſeſt Heathenrs have atteſted; 

That's a remarkable paſlage in Ariſtotle 

Aforzl. 1. tO this (purpoſe, where he ſtates that to 

«4 Euim he the moſt defirable proportion of all 

worldly felicitiesand enjoyments, which 

1s moſt conliſftent with mens devoting 

themſelves: to the buſineſs of Religion:: 

And that to. be either too much or too 

little of wealth, or honour, or power, 

ec. whereby men are hindred in their 

meditating upon God, or their worſhip- 

ping of him. | 

Piſire, 1. So Epiffetws , difcourling concerning 

__ 6. the work and bulineſs' he was detigned 

to,hath this excellent /pailage : It I had 

* been -made a Nightingale or a Swan, I 

* ſhould have employed the time of my 

* lite 1n- ſich a way as is ſuitable to the 

* condition. of thole Creatures : But be- 

cc ing 
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<,mgmadea Man, capable of ſerving and 
* worſhipping that God, from whom 1 
*<had'my Bemg; . tis but reafon” that I 
< ſhould apply my ſelf to this, as being 
<« my'/proper work and buſineſs : :#7 v3 
0 %y+ & : © And therefore hereunto will 
«1 devote tny ſelf,” as being the chief 
%* employment to which I am deſigned. 
«x''ami'now as 'to' the condition of my 
*body, lame and old (faith he in the 
ſame place) ro'which he might have ad- 
ded'thit he was fickly and deformed ; 
and'as-for his outward quality, he was 
poor” ahd under ſervitude, bemg a ſlave 
to:Epaphroditus, one of the Roman Cour- 
tiers 3 which are conditions that ufually 
expoſe men to repining and diſcontent z 
and''yet he contludes 1t to be his duty, 
* wholly to devote himſelf to the praiſes 
*<*and worſhip of that God, who was the 

* Author of his Bemg. Whict ttpbraids 

ſo many Profeſfors of Chriſtianity, who 

have both more advantages of knowing 

their duty, and greater engagements up- 

on them to exercife themſelves in the du- 

ties of Rehgion. 

Thereisanother appoſite Teſtimony to 


this parpoſe in Antoninus. © Every thing ;; 5.5-3. 
= <(faithhe) is deſigned for ſome kind 
3 of work. Beaſts and: Plants, the' Sur 


«2nd 
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*and ſtars; 03 uy: mpds 715 And what do 
* you conceive your bulineſs tobe? Sen- 
* ſual pleaſures? Bethink your ſelfa little 
« better, whether this be ſuitable to your 
« Natural Sentiments, to the, Nobility, of 
«your. mind; and thoſe excellent Facul- 
* ties with which youare endowed. , 

Now 'tis. the uſual courſe of, men to 
apply themſelves to that as their chief 
buſineſs, by which their intereſt is /moſt 
promoted, and which-may moſt conduce 
to that main end which they propoſe.to 
themſelves. And can any thing be more 
reaſonable, than for that to be the chief 
buſineſs of a man's life, which is the chief 
end of his Being; | 

3. Religion is totume bhortinis, With xe- 
ſpe to the Happineſs and well-being of 
Man. That, is properly ſaid to be.the 
chick end or Happineſs of a thing, which 
doth raiſe 1ts Nature to the utmo(t per- 
fe&tion of which it is capable, according 
to its rank and kind. This 1s the chief 
end which he ought to propoſe, that 
alone wherein hus true Felicity doth con- 
fiſt, that which doth advance his Nature 
to the utmoſt perfection it is capable of. 
The chief good belonging to a Vegetable 
or Plant, 1s to grow up to a {tate of Ma- 
tarity, to continue to its natural Petjords 
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and to propagate its kind, which is the 
utmoſt perfe&tion.that: kind of Being is 
capable of. . And whereasſenfitive Crea- 
tures, beſides thoſe things which are com. 
mon to them with Plants, have likewiſe 
ſuch Faculties, whereby they are able 
to apprehend external objects, and tore- 
ceive pain'or pleaſare from.them : There- 
fore the Happineſs proper to them, muſt 
conſiſt in the perfeCtion of theſe Faculties, 
namely, in ſenſible pleaſures, in the'en- 
joyment of ſuch things as may be grate- 
ful to their ſenſes. But: now Mankind 
(if we allow it to be a diſtin& rank of 
Creatures, ſuperior to.Brutes) being cn- 
dowed with ſuch Faculties, whereby 'tis 
made capable of apprehending a Deity, 
and of expecting a future ſtate after this. 
life 3 It will hence follow, That the pro- 
per happineſs of Man muſt conſiſt in the 
perfeCting of theſe Faculties, namely, in 
ſ\uch a-ſtate as may reconcile him to the 
Divine favour; and afford him the beſt 
aſſurance of a bleſſed nmmortality here- 
after : Which nothing elſe but Religion 
canſomuch as pretend to. 
'Tis true indeed, . the nature of Mar, 
by reaſon of thoſe other capacities com- 
mon to him with Plants ahd Brutes, may 
ſtandin need of ſeveral other things, tg 
X render 
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render his condition pleaſant and com- 
fortable in this world, as Health, \Riches, 
Repntation, Safety, Kc. Now hereinisthe- 
great advantage of Religion, that beſides 
the principal work which. it doth for us, 
in ſecuring our future Eſtates iri the 
other world, it 1s likewiſe the moſt. ef- 
fetual means to promote our happineſs 
in this world. 


In my difcourſe of this, I ſhall firft ſuy- 
geſt ſomething more generally, concern- 
ing the nature of our chief end ; And 
then deſcend to thoſe partrcnlars, which 
are eſteemed to be the chiet ingredients 
to a ſtate of Happmefs. 

Under the firſt of theſe I ſhallſpeak 
briefly to theſe three things. 

1. There is a neceſſity that every man 
who will a&t rationally, ſhould propoſe to 
himſelt ſome chief ſcope and end. 

2. The chicf end of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt fit 
to promote the perfection of that thing 
in its rank and kind. 

3- This in rational Beings which are 
capable of it, muſt conſiſt in a commu- 
nion with, and a conformity unto the 
chief Good, and conſequently in being 


Religious. 
I, There 
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I. There is a neceſlity that every ttian 
who will at rationally, ſhould propoſe 
to himſelf ſome chief ſcope and end. The 
having of an end, is not ſo much a avo- 
ral duty, which ſuppoſeth a liberty of 
ating, as a natural principle, like that 
of the deſcent of heavy bodiesz men 
muſt do ſo, nor can they do otherwile. 
Such is the principle of ſclf-preſervation 
in all things; and this of acting for an 
end, inall rational Agents. The moſtlooſe 
and profligate wretches that are, do and 
muſt aft Br an end, even in thoſe very 
courſes, wherein they put the thought 
of their future ſtate and their laſt account 
far from them. The very ſuppreſſing and 
hardening themſelves againſt the thought 
of their true end; is in order totheir pre- 
fent peace and quiet, which they do er- 
roneoully ſybſtitute in the room of their 
chief end. That wherein tmen are com. 
taonly defe@ive, is in not exciting the 
thought of their chief end, and nor ſuf- 
ficiently conſidering and ſtating in their 
own minds, the moſt proper meatis for 
theattaining of it. There are too many 
in the world that do euToyedtiCew $ Goyy 
live ex texzpore, without any particular 


$ reference to their chief end, being im- 
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mers'd only in preſent matters, animalia ſo- 
ne preterito of gre without any regard 
to what 1s paſt or future; like Ships upon 
the vaſtOcean, without any compaſs orPi- 
lot, that do rather wander than travel, bes 
ing carried up and down according as 
every wind or tide doth drive them. And 
this the Philoſopher doth worthily brand 
with the naine of Folly ; Vita fine prope. 
fito, ſtultitie argumentum eſt 5 © No great- 
*et argument of fooliſhneſs, than for a 
© man not to be fixed upon ſome parti- 
«cular deſign. Proponarns oportet, finen 


Idem EP. umn” boni, ad quem omne fatum noſtrun 


diFiumve reſpiciat 3 veliti navigantibus, ad 


ſedus” alizuod' derigendus eft cnrſus, ſaith ' 


the ſame Author. * There anght always 
*to be ſome particular ſcope and mark 
* propoſed, as the main end and drift of 
«all our actions, as the Star by which 
*we are to be guided in our Voyage. 


Epiſt. 31. No: diſponet fingula, niſt cui jam vite ſue 


ſumma propoſita eſt. © Twill be a hard 
*matter to proportion our particulars, 
«till we know what is the main ſur, 
This 1s the true ground of the common 
miſtakes amongſt men, whilſt they deli- 
berate concerning the ſeveral parts of 
their lives, but neglect the ſtating of what 

|  —_— 
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ſhould be the main deſign of the whole. 
He that intends to ſhoot at any thing, 
muſt ſo manage the whole attion, in le- 
velling his arrow,and regulating his hands 
and exerting his ſtrength ſo as may be 
moſt advantageous for hitting the mark. 
As the efficient 13 in matural, fo 1s thc 
end amongſt moral cauſes, of principal 
efficacy. Tis this which is the chief rule 
of all our attions. And therefore there 
is a neceſſity that ſome end be propoſed 
and fix'd upon. 

2. The chief end of every thing muſt 
be of ſuch a nature, as may be moſt 
fit to promote the perfection of that 
thing in its rank and kind. Any thing 
that is ſhort of this, may he a means, 
or a {ſubordinate end ; but cannot be the 
chief and ultimate end, if there be any 
thing deſirable beyond it 5 7ia@ Ry 


riſtotle > That is truly the chief end , 
which is defired for it ſelf ; which being 
once obtained, we want no more © That 


* which doth fatiate and fill up the de- 


* fires. Hec nihil vacare patitur loci, to- Epiſt. 74 


tum animum tenet, deffderium onnium tol- 
lit, ſola ſatis eſt, (ſaith Seneca.) In brief, 
tis that ſtate, wherein a thing enjoys all 
Eee X 3 that 
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that good that 'tis capable of, and which 
is molt ſuitable to its nature. 

3. Thisin rational Creatures muſt con- 
fiſt, 1n a communion with, and a confor- 
mity to the Supreme Good; and conle- 
quently,1in being Religious, Whichis the 
meaning of thoſe Scripture-expreſſions, 
of walking with God, and as becomes the 
ſons of the Moſt High: being followers of 
him 5, holy as he is holy; being made par- 
takers of 4 divine nature, And to this 
the Philoſophers dolikewiſe conſent. This 
is the meaning of that Speech jn Pytha- 
goras, TAS tr Juoivcy ©:6, © Every mans 
* chief end ſhould be a reſemblance to 
* God, a being made like to the Deity. 
So Plato and Epifetws will have it to con- 

liſt in following of God, Tia@ ine ©6p. 
And another, z#ritari quem colis, 1n imt- 
tating him whom we worſhip. So Serc» 


Epilt. 7.444, Surmmunm bonun of quod honeſtuns 
m 


eſt, > quod magis admirere, ſolum bo- 
nun eſt quod honeſturt eſt. Not only the 
chief, but the only good doth conſiſt, in 
what is honeſt and virtuous. Now the 
fruition of God cannot conſiſt in any ex- 
ternal unionor contract of oar Souls with 
the Deity, which Spirits are nat capable 
of; nor in any meer ſpeculation, or in- 
telleCftual 
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telleftual gazing upon his excellencies : 
But in ſuch an influence, whereby he 
doth communicateto us, ſuch divine qua- 
lities, as will exalt gur faculties beyond 
their natural ſtate, and bring theminto an 
aſlimilatzon and conformity to the moſt 
perte& Idea of Goodneſs, together with 
an inward ſenſatian of the eficcts of this 
in our ſclyes. 


Having thus diſpatched whatI had to 
ſuggeſt concerning the nature of happi- 
neſs in general,l proceed to ſpeak to ſuch 
Particulars, asare eſteemed to bethe moſt 
uſual ingredients into ſuch a ſtate, and 
which dq.conduce to the compleating of 
it : whether they concern, 
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either 


our 


CExternal-well-fare 3 conſiſting in 


" 
2. 


3. 
| 


| 
, 


| 
| 
|| 
| 
$4 
| 


Health. 
Liberty, Safety, Quiet. 
Poſlefſions; with reſpett ei- 
ther to the ſufficiency of 
them, for anſwering our ne- 
ceſſities; which 1s (called 
Riches or Profit : Or to 
. The Delight or Satisfation 
we receive 1n theſe enjoy- 
ments, in the uſe and ſaita- 
bleneſs of the things we poſ- 
ſefs 3 which is called Pleaſure. 
The Eſteem which we have 
amongſt good men, where- 
by weare rendered accepta- 
ble and uſeful toothers; ſty- 
led Honour or Reputation. 


 Internalwell-fare,orthe happmeſs of | 


our minds; which doth conſiſt 
in theſe two things. 
; 1. The due regulating and 


q 


The happineſs of our futureſtate. This ; 
doth conſiſt in ſuch a fruition of the | 
SUPTEINe | 


ries EO wn 


| 


: 


exalting of our faculties to ® 


their proper FunCtion. 


2. ThePeace, foy,Contentment, F 


conſequent thereupon. 
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Supreme Good, as our Souls are ca- 
pable of; and muſt depend upon ſuch 
courſes, -as can afford us the moſt 
rational aſſurance of bleſſedneſs and 
glory hereafter. 


Now I ſhall endeavour to make it ont 
by plain reaſon, that the Happineſs of 
our condition, 1n all theſe reſpe@s, doth 
depend upon Religion. And that not 
only morally,upon account of that reward, 
which virtuous ations do entitle a man 
unto, from a juſt and wiſe providence; 
but #aturally alſo, by reaſon of that phy- 
fecal efficacy which the duties of Religi- 
on have, toprocurefor us all thoſe things 
wherein our temporal happineſs conſiſts ; 
topromote the well-fare, not only of par- 
ticular perſons, but of publick Commu- 
nities of Mankind m general, and of the 
whole Univerſe.” 
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How Religion conduces to our preſent 
Happineſs in this world : And firſt 
to the happineſs of the Outward 
man. 1. In reſpe of Health. 


AX D becauſe theſe thingsI have men- 
tioned, (eſpecially thoſe. of them 
which concern our external happineſs mn 
this world.) are the great aims and de- 
ſigns, by which the generality of men aze 
chiefly ſwayed intheir aftjons; and there- 
fore like to prove very powerful motives 
to make men Religious, if they could be 
once cffettually perſwaded, that Religion 
is the moſt proper means for the attain- 
ing of theſe things: I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to make out this truth, by the 
plaineſt and moſt convincing evidence 
that may be. And the rather, becauſe in 
ſuch kind of Aſſertions, as are beſides the 
common Opinion, and ſeem Paradoxes, 
men will be apt to be jealous of their 
being impoſed. upon by ſome kind of So- 


phiſm or Fallacy. 
In 
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In order to this, I ſhall obſerve this 
method : Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate 
and define the nature of theſe things, and 
to ſhew wherein the true notion of them 
doth conſiſt. And then proceed to the 
proof of this Propoſition, That Religion 
is the moſt proper means to procure and 
promote theſe ends. And beſides the 
evidence to this purpoſe, from the con- 
current opinions of wiſe men, in ſeveral 
Ages; Iſhalllikewiſe make them out both 
by reaſon and by experience, which are 
all the kind of Arguments that ſuch mat- 
tersare capable of. 

Only I muſt premiſe one Caution; thay 
when I ſay Religion is the cauſe of theſe 
things, the meaning is not, that it is ſo 
neceſſary and ſo infallible a cauſe, as can 
never fail of its effets, This would not 
be conſiſtent with our dependent condi- 
tion there being nothing in this world 
ſo much under the power of humane en- 
deavours, but that the Providence of God 
may interpole for the diſappointment of 
it. To whom it muſt be left, to make 
what reſerved caſes he pleaſes from the 
ordinary courſe of things. But though 
it be not an ixfal/ible cauſe. yet is it ſuch 
a cauſe as doth generally and &" 73 mou, 
produce its ctte& : And all — 
t 
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think it a ſufficient inducement, to ap- 
ply their endeavours unto ſuch courſes 
for the procuring of any thing, asare the 
beſt means to be had , and do for the 
moſt part effe& the ends they are de- 
ſigned for, 

This being premiſed, I doubt not but 
to offer ſuch Arguments for the proof of 
theſe things, as ſhall be ſufficient for the 
conviction of any man who will but un- 
derſtand and conſider them. | 

I begin with the Firſt. The well-fare 
of our —_— condition 1n reſpett of our 
outward man doth depend upon Religion. 

Firſt, Religion is the beſt means for 
Health. By Health, I mean ſuch a con- 
ſtitution of our Bodies, whereby our 
members and faculties are inabled for the 
due performance of their natural Functt- 


ons, and freed from pain ; 'tis propetly | 
oppoſed to ſickneſs or diſeaſe. As for | 
the infirmities of old Age, theſe are fo | 
eſſential to all living Creatures, ſo ne- | 


cefſarily ſpring from the very principles 
of our natures, that though they may-be 
ſomewhat leſſened and alleviated, yet 
are they not capable of any compleat 
remedy, 

This bleſſing of Health is ſo neceſſary 
to our well-beings in this World, _ 
withe 
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without it, we, cannot enjoy any thin 
elſe, no not our own ſelves 3 inſomuc 
that men do, and may jultly put a great 
value upon it, and are willing to purehaſe 
it at any rate. And therefore toall ſuch 
this conſideration muſt neds be a very 
powerful motive. 

Now I ſhall make it plain, that this 
doth depend upon Religion. 


\ Morally. 
Naturally. 


:. Morally, by reaſon of thoſe bleſſings 
of this kind, which by the light of nature 
men may reaſonably expe&tromthegood- 
neſs of God, upon the obſervance of his 
Laws; beſides the ſeveral afſertions and. 
promiſes in Scripture. to this purpoſe, 
where. Sin 1s often repreſented as the 
meritorious caule of ſickneſs, and diſeaſes 
are often threatned, and accordingly 
inflicted as the due Rewards of Sin : 


And on the other fide, upon mens ob- " "= Y 


ſerving the duties of Religion, God pro- 


miles to take away ſickneſs from the midſs x, . 
of them, to beſtow upon them health . = 
and length of days. The fear of the Lord Devt.7.1s 


and departing from evil, ſhall. be health 
to thy navel, and marrow to thy bones. 
Prov. 
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Prov. 3:7,8. Prov.11.19. Asrighteouſ- 
neſs tendeth to life, ſo he that purſueth 
evil, purſueth it to his own death, Chap. 
2. 22. The wicked ſhall be ent off from 
the earth, and the tranſgreſſonrs ſhall be 
rooted out of it. 

2. Religion is the »4twral cauſe of 
health, which may appear upon thistwo- 
fold reaſon becauſe it doth remove thoſe 
things that will hinder it, and doth pro- 
mote ſuch things as will help it. 

I. It doth removere prohibens, it is apt 
to prevent and remove ſuch things as are 
the great impediments of our health. No- 
thing is more'evident, than that there 
are ſeveral Vices which have a phyſical 
efficacy in the producing of diſeaſes, as 
all kind of intemperance of body, all in- 
ordinate paſſions of mind; to one of 
which, the greateſt part of 'the ſickneſs 
amongſt men may be aſcribed z' and con- 
ſequently the Virtues oppoſite to theſe, 
Temperance, Sobriety, Moderation, muſt 
needs have a natural caufality for the 
hindring of theſe diſeaſes. Tis by Reli- 
gion that men are enabled to prevent all 

uch excefles as are prejudicial to nature; 
to repreſs all ſuch violent tranſports of 
Paſlion, Hatred, Anger, Fear, Sorrow, 
Envy, &c, as are in themſelves very-per- 
NIcIous 
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nicious to.our bodily health, atid by that 
vidlefir commotion, which they ate apt 
to put the humours into, do fometimes 
cauife Preſent fickneſs, and always lay in 
us the ſeeds of future diſcafes. 

2::It doth pronmovere adjuvans, pro- 
moteall ſuch thingsasmay moſt effecaally 
cotiduct to the improving of our health; 
by ebliging ts pon the account of duty 
ahd' conſcience; to a careful obfervance 
of the thoſt proper means to this end : 
- wa withm . due bounds in out 
Eating, Drinking, Exerciſe; preſerving 
our mitids in at: equal frame of ſerenity 


and Glinneſs; ſupporting our ſpirits with 


Contentation atidChearfulneſs under eve- 
ry ſtate of life ;ſothat nothing can be more 
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true that! that of Solomon, That a chearful Prov. 17. 
223 


mind doth good like 4 medicine, and makes 
4 healthy countenance 5 whereas heavineſs 
and cares will break a mans ſpirit, und 
make it ſtoop. 

I know there are other tneatis to be 
made uſe of, in order to the procuring 
of health, various kinds of Medicaments 
to be applied by the att of Phyſick, ac- 
cording as the nature of ſeveral diſeaſes 
ſhall require, which Religion doth oblige 
a man not to n : but yet this 1 
think tay be truly faid , Thar thoſe 

who 
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who are moſt expert in. the profeſſion 
of Phyſick, are not able to preſcribeany 
Catholicon, which ſhall more effeGually 
operate, both by way of prevention and , 
cure,” than the obſervance of, thoſe dutjes 
which Religion and Virtue dooblidge-us 


Nor is this true only in Theory and 
Speculation, but it may appear to be ſo 
upon common experience, to which I 
ſhall appeal for the further confixmation 
of it. What kind of perſons are, thoſe 
who enjoy the beſt ſtate of heakth, and 
the longeſt Lives? Are they not ſuch 
generally whoare moſtſober and regular 
in their Converſations, moſt temperate 
as to their Bodies, moſt free from all 
kind of inordinate Paſſions, Fierceneſs, 
Anxiety, Cares as to their Minds? Tis | 
ſaid of Mojes, That though he were ex- | 

Deut 3 1.7, ceeding old, yet his eye was not dim, tuor | 
was his natural force abated. Which (a-_ ! 
mong(t other Cauſes) may be aſcribed ! 
to thoſe eminent Virtues he was endows>; | 
ed with, the temperance of his body, and 
meekneſs of his ſpirit. That beloved Di- 
ſciple whoſe thoughts and writings ſeem 
to be wholly taken up with the Divine 
Virtue of Love, is upon account, of thzs | 
temper of his mind, thought to haye cn- 
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joyed a more vigorous old age than any 
of the reſt: Such a power is there in Reli- 

ion, though not wholly, to prevent the in- 
Ermles of old age, yet in a great meaſure 
to alleviate and abate them. 

And one the other fide, if we conſult 
Experience 3 Who are the men molt ob- 
noxious to diſcaſes? are they not ſuch 
generally as are the moſt vicious im their 
Lives? moſt given to Surfeits, Debauche- 
ries and Lewdncfs, whereby they do (o 
far inflame their blood, and waſt their 
ſpirits, as not to live out half their days : 
Infomuch that no man of ordinary pru- 
dence, who is to take a Leaſe for Lives, 
will be contene {if he can well avoid it) 
to chuſe ſuch a one whom he knows to 
be vicious and intemperate. 

But theſe things are ſo obvious to 
common Experience, that I need not 
enlarge upon them; Only I would not 
be miſtaken. I do not ſay that none of 
thoſe are Religious, who are hable to 
dileaſes, and are taken away 4n their 
younger \earsz or that all ſuch are Rehi- 
gious, who are free trom diſcaſes, and 
hveto old age. Some may be naturally 
of fo tender and brutle a make that, 
evcry Iutle blow vill break them ; others 
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of ſo tough and ſtrong a conſtitution, as 
to hold out againſt ' many batteries and 
aſſaults z and yer neither of theſe to be 
aſcribed, either to the Vices of the one, 
or the Virtues of the other, but do ra- 
ther belong to their condition and tem- 
per, which being natural, and not falling 
under the choice of our wills, 1s not 
therefore capable of any moral * good or, 
evil. 

Beſides , there ought allowance to be 
made. (as I ſaid before) for ſuch ex- 
empt caſes, as ſhall ſeem good to the 
Providence of God in the government 
of Humane Afﬀairs. Some good men 
may be taken away from the' evil to 
cone, others may be exerciſed” with dil- 
eaſcs in” their Bodies for the cure of 
their minds, or to make their patience 
and courage exemplary ro others. And 
ſome that are good men for the main , 
may yet by their own carcleſneſs in 
uſing the fittcſt means for the preſerva- 
tion of their health, expoſe tkemfelves to 
ſickneſs z none of which* can be any 
prejudice to the thing I have been pro- 
ving. This being that which I afficm, 
That ſo far as the infirmities of our na- 
tural tempers are capable of remedy by 
any 
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any thing in our power, , it 1s the ob- 
ſervance of the duties of Religion, that 
doth for the moſt part and generally 
prove the moſt effe&ual means to this 
purpoſe. Which is all I hall ſay to che 
firſt thing propoſed to ſpeak to, concern- 
ing the health of our bodies. 
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CHAP. III 


How Rcligion conduces to the Hap- 
pineſs of the Outward Man, in 
reſpe&t of Liberty, Safety, and 
Quiet. 


Comm Religion is the moſt proper 
means ro procure our extcrnal ſafety, 
liberty quiet. 

* By ſafety I mean a freedom from thoſe 
common. dangers and mifchiets which o- 
thers are expoſed to. 

By liberty, the being at our own diſpo- 
fal, and not undcr bundage, reſtraint, 1m- 
priſoniment. 

By quiet, an exemption from thoſe ma- 
ny moleſtations and troubles by reafon 
of diſappointments, enmity. contentions, 
whereby the conditions of ſume men are 
rendred very burdenſom and uncomfor- 
table. ; 
I put theſe things together, becauſe of 
their near affinity to one another. 

Now Religion is both the azoral and 
the ratrral caulc of thele things. 

7.. 'Is 
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1. *'Tis the moral cauſe of them, upon 
account of rhat Divine Protefion and 
Aſliſtance, which the Light of Nature will 
aſſure us we are intituled unto, 1n the dq- 
ing of our duties; beſides the many afler- 
tions and promiſcs in Scripture to this 
purpoſe; of being protected in our ways, 
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and ſecured in times of danger. 1f you will Ler.25.18. 


keep my ſtatutes, ye ſhall dwell in the land 


ia ſafety, Whoſo hearkeneth to me , ſhall Prov. 1-23 
awell ſafely 2 and ſhall be quiet from the Prov. 21 


fear of evil, There 
the juſt, but the wicke: ſhall be filled with 
miſchief. The Lord delivers the right ous 
out of all their troubles. When a mans ways 
pleaſe the Lord, he will make his enemies 
to be at peace with him. 

2. *Tis the natural cauſe of theſe bleſ- 
ſings, by preventing or removing all ſach 
things, whereby the contrary evils are 
occalioned, The moſt uſual and general 
cauſe of mens ſufferings, is from the ne- 
glet of their duty, and the violations 
of Law; they are obnoxious to the pu- 
n.\ſhments of baniſhment., impriſanment, 
loſs of goods, or of life, upon the occount 
of ſome illegal, irreligious a&ts, murder, 
theft, ſedition, injuring of others, need- 
leſs contentions, medling in other mens 
aairs where they are not concerned, 'Tis 

Y 3 ob» 


ſhall no evil happen to p;,, 
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obſervable, thatin the legal form of indi&t- 
ing men for Crimes, our Law doth aſcribe 
their guilt to their want of Religion, their 
not having the fear of God before their 
eyes, Which doth diſpoſe them to com- 
mit ſuch a&s as makes them obnoxious 
to legal puniſhment. Now nothing can 
ſo effetually prevent ſuch things as Re- 
ligion. This will teach men to obey Laws, 
and ſubmit to Government : This will 
keep them within the bounds of their 
duty, both towards God and man : This 
will remove all thoſe dividing Principles, 
of Selfiſbneſs, anb Pride, and Covetoul- 
neſs: It will teach them Charity and Meek- 
neſs, and Forbearance, to ſtudy publick 
peace and common good, to be generous 
and large in their well-wiſhing and their 
well-doing : Which are the moſt proper 
means to provide for our quiet and 
ſafety. 

And the truth of this may be evident 
likewiſe from common experience 5 by 
which it will appear, that for the gene- 
ral, ro kind of men enjoy ſo much ex- 
ternal peace and freedom, and ſafety, as 
thoſe that ar= truly Religious. The Apoſtle 
ſeems to appeal to that common Notion 
in the minds of all men concerning the 
ſafery belonging to innocence, when he 
puts 
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puts it by way of queſtion, Who is he #hat 
will harm you, if you be followers 'of that 
which is good 2 Imoplying, that tis a thing 
generally. known and taken notice of, that 
there is a kind of natual reverence and 
awe amongſt the worſt of men, towards 
ſuch as are innocent and virtuous. 

And on the other fide, no men do in- 
cur ſo many Hazards, Moleſtations, Con- 
tentions, as thoſe that are vicious 5 what 
from their violations of Law, their need- 
les provocatiogs of thoſe they converſe 
with, being ſcarce ever free from danger 
and trouble ; which the Wiſe-man ſeems 
to appeal to, as a thing evident from ex- 
perience, in thoſe ſhort queſtions which 
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he propoſes : Who hath wo & who hath ſor- Prov, 24. 


row? who hath contentions * mbo hath 
bablings 2 who hath wounds without cauſe 2 
who hath redneſs of eyes © ' Tis particu- 
larly ſpoken of the Drunkard, but is 
proportionably true of other Vices like- 
wile. 

There is one objection that lies very 
obvious againſt what I have been proving; 
and that 1s from thoſe Scriptares where 
tis ſaid, That whoever will live godly in 
Chriſt Teſus, muſt ſaffer perſecution, and 
that #he world ſhould hate them; beſides 
what may be alledged from common expe- 
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rience to this purpoſe, concerning the ſuf- 
ferings of ſome that are good men. 

To this, two things may be ſaid by way 
of anſwer. 

1. Every thing is not perſecution for 
Religion, which men may be apt to ſtyle 
ſo. Some perſons who for the main may 
be truly Religious, may yet by their own 
Follies and Imprudence, expoſe themſelves 
to needleſs ſufferings. And in ſuch caſes, 
Religion is not to be charged as being 
the cauſe of their ſuffering, but their de- 
fe in tt, and miftakes about ir. 

2. There may be (2s was ſaid before) 
ſome exempt caſes from the general Rule, 
and ſach mnft thoſe be granted to be, 
wich concern times of perſecution; when 
Religion will be ſo far from proteQing 
a man, that it will rather expoſe him 
to danger and ſufferings. And ſuch were 
thoſe primitive times to which theſe Scri- 
prures do refer, when it ſeemed good to 
Divine Providence, to make uſe of this 
as one means for the propagating of Chri- 
ſtianity in the world, namely, by the ſuf. 
fering of thoſe that profeſſed it. Andin 
ſuch Caſes, when men are perſecuted pro- 
perly upon the account of Religion, God 
doth uſually compenſate their outward 
ſaficrings with ſome inward —_ 
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ſupplying them, with ſuch patience and 
courage, as will ſupport them with joy 
and comfort in their ſuffering for that 
which is good. But then it muſt withall 
be granted, that theſe Scriptures are not 
equally applicable to ſuch other times and 
places, when and where the true Religt- 
on is publickly profeſſed and encouraged, 
when Kings are nurſing Fathers, and Zucens 
nurſing Mothers to the Churchz becauſe 
in ſuch times and places, the profeſſion 
of Religion will be ſo far from hindring, 
that it will rather promote a mans ſecular 
advantage. 
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CHAT. IV. 


| How Religion condnuces to the Hap- 
pineſs of the Outward Man, in 
reſpe& of Riches. 


-T*Hirdly, As toour Eftates and Pofſeſ- 

Þ fions, I ſhall ſhew that Religionis the 
cauſe of Riches. In order to the proof of 
this, the firſt thing to be enquired into, 
is, what is the true nature of - wealth or 
riches, and wherein it may properly be 
ſaid to conſiſt. And here it is to be no- 
ted , that the word of Riches is capable of a 
twofold ſenſe, 


# Abſolute, 


1 Relative. 


1. In the more abſolute ſenſe, it may 
be defin'd to conſiſt in ſuch a meaſure of 
eſtate as may be ſufficient for a mans oc- 
cafions and conveniencies ; when his poſ- 
ſeſſions are fo proportioned, as may fally 
anſwer all the thenecſiities of his conditiog, 
and afford him acomfortable ſubfiſtance, 
according to his quality, the ſtation 
where- 
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wherein he 1s placed. In which ſenſe men 
of all ranks and - degrees are capable of 
being rich. A Husbandman, or an ordi- 
nary Tradeſman, may be as truly {tyled a 
rich man, as he that 15*a Gentleman, or 
a Lord, or a King. Though perhaps what 
theſe can very well afford to fling away 
upon their diverſions, be more than” all 
the eſtate and poſſeſſions which the other 
can pretend to. And upon this ground 
It is, that all men will grant, one perſon 
to be as truly liberal in giving but a per- 
1y, or a poor mite, as another 1n giving 
a hundred pounds, becauſe theſe things 
are to be meaſured by the different con- 
ditions of the givers: And a ma may as 
well be rich with a /ittle, as liberal with 
a little. 

2. In the more relative ſenſe, Riches 
may be deſcribed.to confilt in the having 
of large Poſſeſſions, when a man's Eſtate 
and Revenue is of ſuch a proportion as 
15 commonly eſteemed Great, whether 
with relation to the generality of other 
men, and ſo only thoſe at the upper end 
of the World are capable of being count- 
ed rich; or elſe with reſpet to others of 
the ſame rank and order, and fo all ſach 
are counted rich, who did in their poſ- 
ſeſſions exceed the common ſort of theſe 
that 
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that are of the ſame rank with them; this 
kind of wealth conſiſting properly in com- 
pariſon: There being not any one deter- 
minate Sum or proportion of Revenue, 
to which the name of Riches may be ap- 

ropriated, but that it may be as much 

low the occaſions of ſome perſons, as it 
is above the condition of others who yet 
live plentifully. 

Now the firſt of theſe is the only pro- 
per Notion of Riches, becauſe this alone 
1s agreeable to the chief end of wealth, 
which is to free us from want and neceſſi- 
ty. And the other may be rather ſtyled, 
the being Propricter of great Polſc(h- 
ons, the meer having of which cannot 
denominate one a truly rich man for this 
plain reaſon; becauſe though ſuch Poſleſli- 
ons be in themſelves great, yet they may 
not be ſufficient to free the owner of them 
from want and poverty, whether in re» 
fpc& to his real or 1maginary occaſions 
for more : And that 1s not Riches which 
cannot free a man from being poor. And 
want of neceſaries, is as truly poverty 
in him that hath much, as in him that 
harh but a little. He thatin any one con- 
dition of life, hath enough to anſwer all 
his convemiencies, ſuch a man is more truly 
rich, than he whoſe Revenue is a thouſands 
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times greater, if it be not equal either to 
his ocafions, or his mind. 

Now when it is faid, that Religion is 
the cauſe of Riches, the ing of this 
cannot be reaſonably underſtood o Riches 
in the ſecond ſenſe, as if he that were 
Religious ſhould be thereby advanced to 
the greater poſleffions that any man 'elſe 
doth enjoy, Com the condition of a Pea- 
fant or a Tradeſman, to that of a Prince. 
Becauſe this wonld no more conlſt with 
thoſe ſeveral ' degrees and ſubordinations | 
required to the order of the Univerſe, 
than it would for every common' Soldier 
ro be a General, or every privatemantobe 
a King. But the meaning of this propoſati- 
on muſt be, that Religion will be-a means 
to ſupply a man with ſuch a ſufficiency as 
may denominate him Rich; and to free 
him from ſaci neceſſities, whether real or 
imaginary, as others of his rank and ſtation 
are hable unto. | 

So that by what hath been faid, it may 
appear, that the true Notion of Riches 
doth comprehend under it theſe two 
things. 

1.A ſufficiency for a mans occaſions and 
conveniencies. C 

2. An aquieſence of mind, in fo much 
as is 1n it ſelf really ſufficient, and which- 

—S | will 
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will appear to be ſo, ſuppoſing a man 
to judge according to right reafon. 

And that this 1s not a meer Fancy or 
Nonon, but the moſt proper ſenſe of the 
word Riches, wherein all mankind have 
agreed, may be made very. evident. 

Concerning. the firſ# of theſe there can 
be no.colour of doubt. All the ſeruple 
will be concerning the-ſecoud ; Whether 
that be . neceſſary, . to. make a man. rich. 
And. ts this the Ph;loſophers do generally 
atteſt. |; Ariſtotle 1n particular, doth afhrm, 
That the true -nature: of Riches doth can- 
fiſt '1n,the..contented__ uſe. and enjoyment 
of the, things we. have, rather than in the 
poſkflion- of them. Thoſe that out of pe- 


nurieuſnels can ſcarce afford themſelves ” 


the ordinary conveniences of lite out of 
their large poſleflions have been always ac- 
counted pgerz nay, he that cannot ute and 
enjoy ;the-,things. he, doth poſlets, may 
upon this account be fail to be of all 
others the moſt . indigent, becauſe ſuch a 
one dath truly want . the things he. hath, 
as wcll as thoſe he hath not. 
That man whoisnot eontented with what 
1s in it lf ſufficient for his condition , 
neither 1s rich, nor ever wil! bc ſo 3 be- 
cauſe there can be. no- other real limits 
to his defires, but that of ſufficiency, 
what- 
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whatever is beyond this, being bound- 
leGand infinite.” "And though men may 
pleaſe themſelves with an imagination, rhat 
if they had but ſich an addition to their 
Eftates, they ſhould. then think they | had 
enough 3 yet that is but a meer imaginatt- 
on, there being no real cauſe, why they 
ſhould be more ſatisfied then; than they 

re now. a | 

© He that is in ſuch a condition as doth 
place | him above Contempt,” and below 
Envy, cannot by any inlargement of ths 
Fottune be made really more rich,or more 
bappy than he 1s. And he is not a wiſe 
man, ifhe do not think ſo; nor is he in 
this; either wiſe or worthy, 1f he be ſo far 
ſolicitons as to part with *his Li | 
tor the encreaſing of his Eſtate. * 

Theſe things being premiſed, it may be 
made very evident, that the defign of 
being truly rich, that is, of having enough 
and being contented, will be © moſt ef- 
fetually promoted by Religion ; and that 
both Morally and Natural). | 

1. Moratly, upon which account this is 
by the Philoſophers owned to be one of 
the TTewards belonging to Virtuez good 
men only having a Moral title to wealth 
upon account of fitneſs and deſert. There 
are 


chouph it be but in ſome fittle* ſervilities 
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are many aſſertions 205 Jy be” Scri- 
pture to this purpoſe, of bei ed 
in our ſtores and lebours and all gots 

If. 34719. we ſet our hands unto, of lacking nothing 
that is good for us.*Tis this that muſt intitle 
us to the bleſling of God, . and 'tis the 
bleſſing of God that maketh Rich, 
mon ſpeaking of Religion under the fame 

Prov.3.16, Of Wiſdom, ſaith, that in her left hand 

£7. 8, 18. gre ches, durable riches, that (he cauſes 

5. 21- thoſe that. love her to inberit ſubſtance , 


Apoſtle tells us, that Godlineſs hath the 
promiſes of this life. 

2. Religion is a #atural cauſe of riches, 
with reference to thoſe rwo chief ingre- 
dients required to ſuch a ſtate ; namely , 
the ſupplying of us - with a plentiful ſuffi- 
ciency as to our poſſeſſions, and a ſiti(- 
faction asto-our minds, 

1. A ſufficiency as to our Eſtates and 
Poſleſtions. There are but thcle two ways 


1 mens Poſleſtions, namely, the Art of get- 
ſ ting and of keeping. Now Religion is an 
| advantage to men in both theſe reſpetts, 
Nothing can be more evident, than that 
there are many virtues which upon theſe 
accounts have a natural tendency to the 
increaſing of mens Eſtates, as diligence 1n 

our 


and doth fill their trerſures. And the, 


that can contribute to the improving of | 
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our callings, The diligent hand maketh- 
rich; heedfalneſs to improve all fitting * 
opportaninies, of providing for our ſelves 
and Families, being provident in our 
Expences, keeping within the bounds of 
our Income, not running out into need- 
lefs debts : In brief, all the lawful ares 
of gain and good husbandry, as to the 
exerciſe of them, are founded in the vir- 
tues which Religion teaches. 

On the contrary it is plain, that there 
are many kind of (1ns which have a di- | 
ret natural efficacy for the- impoveriſh- 
ing of men; As all kind. of Senſuahty, 
and Voluptuoulſneſs, Idleneſs, Prodigality, 
Pride, Envy, Revenge, '&c. of all which 
may be ſaid; - what Solomon ſays of one 
of them , that they bring a man to 4 
morſel of bread, and cloath him with 
rags. | 

2. And. as for the ſecond requilite to 
riches, ſatisfaction of mind with our con- 
ditions, and a tree uſe of the things we 
enjoy. This is the property of Religion, 
that it can enable a man to be content 
with his Eſtate, and to live comfortably 
without fuch things as others know noc 
how to want, And the ability of being 
content with a little, may be much more 
truly called richcs, thin the having of 

L much, 
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much, without being ſatisfied therewith. 
Tis better to be inchealth with-a mo- 
derate appetite , than«to: be continually 
eating and drinking under the diſeaſe of 
a voracious appetite, or a Dropke : And 


- 


Plal.3#26 in this ſenſe, A little that the righteous 


hath, is better than great riches of the un- 
goaly. f 


F 


But this may appear likewiſe from-Ex- | 


perience. Let any man- impartially con- 
ſider , what kind- of perſons +thoſe are 
amongſt the generality of men; who in 
their ſeveral degrees and orders are count- 
ed moſt able, and'moſt wealthy, and it 


will appear that they are ſuch /:as 2ave | 


moſt ſerious in the matter of Religiorr, 
moſt diligent in- their callings, moſt juſt 
and honeſt m their dealings, moſt regu- 
lar and ſober in their converſations, moſt 
liberal towards any good work ; upon 
which account it is, that ſuch places, 
where men have the opportunity of be. 
ing inſtructed in, and excited to the du- 
tics of Religion do thereupon thrive' and 
flouriſh moſt; it being one property of 
Religion tocivihze men, and make. them 
more inquiſitive. in learning, and more 
diligent in praQtifing their ſeveralproteth- 
ONs. 

And 
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And as for contentment of mind; this 
being ia it ſelf a virtue as well as a pri- 
viledge, it is not to be attained but up- 
on the account of Rehigion; nor are there 
any that enjoy it, but ſuch as are truely 
virtuous. 

There are feveral objections. that may 
be made agaiaſt what I have been proving, 
but all of them capable pf a plain, and fa- 
tisfactory ſolution. cats x 

I. There are ſome kind of virtues that 
ſeem to have a contrary terdency 3 as cha- 
rity to thoſe that want, bounty and libera- 
lity to any good work, which in Ariſtotle's 
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judgment, isſcare conliſtent with growing x41. ws, 


rich. 

By. that ſaying, of Ariſtotle, may be 
meant ricbes in the ſecond ſenſe, as it 
denotes large poſletiions, which this vir- 
tue of hiberality doth not naturally pro- 
mote 3 but it may very. well coal, with 
riches in the firſt and moſt proper notion 
of it, as it denotes ſufficiency for our oc- 
calions 3 and the ability of contributing 
m ſome proportion, rowards any worthy 
and charitable work; isin the eſteem of 
every good man.one of thoſe occaſions 
and conveniencies required to ſuch a ſyt- 
hiciency, and cannot any more be a pre- 
jucice to it, than it would be for a 

L 2 Xs man 
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men to lay up ſome part'of his wealth 
in the ſafeſt place; to lend it out upon 
the beſt intereſt, ro part with it' for the 
purchaſe ofthe ſame favour and affiſtance 
irom others in the like Exigencies; to 
lay it out upon his pleaſure , with refpe&t 
to that inward comfort and farisfation, 
which doth accompany the conſcience of 
doing worthy things, And befides all this, 
Experience will aſſure us, that there is a ſe- | 
cret bleſſing which doth for the moſt part 
aecompany ſuch a&ons 3 ſo that'men grow 
the richer, and not the poorer for them : 
And they thatin this kind ſowe bourtifully, 
dovery often, evenin this world, reap bour- 
tifully. 

2. Thereare ſome kind of vices that 
ſeem to have a tendency to the enriching 
of men, as fraxd , extortion, ſordidneſs, all 
kind of unlawful ways of getting and 
keeping an Eſtate. But to this 1t may be, 
faid, 


1. Theſe vices may tend to the encrea- 
ſing of mens poſleflions , but not to the 
making of them truly rich : and ?tis a 
lain argument that ſuch pertons donto 
think themſelves to have a ſufficiency, who 
can apply themſelves to ſuch wretched 
courſcs for the getting of more. 
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2. Tis commonly. ſeen upon Expe- 
rience, that there is a ſecret Curſe attends 
ſuch practices, a Canker that eats intoſuch 
gain, a hole in the bottom of the bag, 
by which it inſenkbly driens out , and 
waſts away. As the Par!ridge ſetteth upon 
eggs, and hatcheth thew not , ſo he that 
getteth riches, and mot by right, ſhall 
leave them in the midſt of bis days, and 
at the end fhall be a fool. As that filly 
Bird doth ſometimes take much needleſs 
care and pains, in fitting upon and che- 
riſhing ſubventaneous Eggs, fuch as can 
never be fruitful , which (as Natwraliſts 
obſerve ) that creature is very ſubjet 
unto 3 or as the ſecond Eggs of that Bird 
being laid upon the ground, are many 
times trod upon by Paſſengers, or wild 
Beaſts, after it hath beſtowed much pains 
for the hatching of them. So are the 
wicked deſigns of gain often diſappoint- 
ed in the Embryo; and the contrivers of 
them, inſtead of approving themſelves to 
be more wiſe and {ubyle men than others, 
do appear at laſt to be Fools. He that 
will carefully obſerve the uſual courſe of 
things in the world, may for his . own 
Experience find inſtance enough, to con- 
firm thoſe fayings of the wiſe man 3 There 


; 5 Prov. 11. 
# that ſcattereth, and yet increaſeth , and - 


L 3 there 
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there is that with-holdeth more than * 

meet , but it tendeth to poverty. Wealth 
"4 3- gotten by vanity ſhall be diminiſhed. The 

* 22, F . 

wealth o 47 ſerner is laid up for the 

jſt. He that opreſſeth the poor to in- 
Ps . his riches , ny ſarely = to want, 
Chap.28.8 He that by nnjuſt gain increaſeth his ſub- 

ſtance, ſhall gather it for him that will pity 

the poor. 

3. There are ſome good men that are 
poor. And'®tis ſaid, that God hath choſen 

Jam. 2+ 5- the poor of this world, to receive the Goſpel, 
and ts be rich in faith. To this it may be 
ſaid, 

I. The Providerice of God may fo or- 
der it ſometimes, as to reduce good men 
to great exigencies, to wander up and 
down in ſheep-shins and goat-rhins, being 
deſtitute, afflifed, tormented. But then 
theſe are ſuch particular exempt Caſes, as 
arenot ſuitable to the moſt uſual and gene- 
ral courſe of things.” And beſides, ſuch 
as are good men, may ſometimes be de- 
feqive in ſeveral of thoſe duties which 
Religion doth oblige them to, diligence, 
caution, &c. And the poverty of ſuch 
may juſtly. be afcribed to their defe@ in 
Rehgion. 44 | 

2. As for that Scripture 'that God” bath 
choſen” the poor in this world, it is not 

ro 
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to be underſtood in the more abſo/xte ſenſe, 
for ſuch as want neceſſaries,becauſe tis plain 


from other Texts, that though ſome of the 
primitive Believers, were by reaſon of the 


perſecution of thoſe times reduced to great 


Exigencies 5 yet the generality. of the geſt 
were very liberal in their contributions to- 
wards them. But it muſt be underſtood in 
the relative ſenſe, concerning ſuch as might 
be ſtyled comparatively poor, (z.e. Jſuch 
as are of a lower rank and meaner conditi- 
on than others, and conſequently had leſs 
temptation to corrupt and ſeduce them, 
than thoſe that did more abound in theſe 
earthly things. 
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CHAP. V. 


How Religion conduces to the Hap- 
pineſs of the Outward Man , in 
reſpe& of Pleaſure ; or the chear- 
ful Emoyment of Outward Bleſ- 


fings. 


ſare. 

In the handling of this, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſtate the true Nature of Plea- 
ſure, and to ſhew what is the moſt pro- 
per Notion of it. Now Pleaſure doth con- 
fiſt in taat ſatisfaction which we receive 
io the uſe and enjoyment of the things 
we poſſeſs. It 1s founded in a ſuitableneſs 
and congruity betwixt the faculty and 
the object. Theſe are called pleaſant taſtes 
and ſme]ls, which are apt to excite ſuch 
a gentle motion as 1s agreeable to the 
nerves appointed for thoſe tunctions. Now 
3t cannot be denied, but that beaſts and 
inſets may be ſaid to be capable of Plea- 
ſure proper to their kind, as well as aver. 
| acres | Only 


Ourthly, Religion is the moſt proper 
means to promotethe intereſt of Plea- 
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Only this muſt withal be granted, -that 
the. more noble and the more capacious 
the faculties and the objefts are, the grea- 
ter will the delights be that flow from 
the union of them. Upon this account 
all intelleftual delights,do far exceed thoſe 
that are ſenſual 3 and amongſt perſons that 
are capable of intelleQual pleaſures ; their 
enjoyments muſt be greateſt, .qyboſe. fa- 
culties are moſt enlarged, and moſt vigc 

rous. *Tis true indeed, men ok; yigzated 
and depraved faculties, though they are 
thereby diſabled for paſling a true judg- 
ment upon the nature of things, being apt 
to miſtake ſowre for ſweet ; yet will it 
not thence follow, that they are incapa- 
bleof pleaſure : They may have ſuch pe- 
culiar kinds of gueſts, as will be able tofind 
a ſatisfaftion and ſweetneſs in ſuch things as 
appear nauſeous and loathſome to others. 
And 'tis the congruity of things, that is 
the foundation of pleaſure. But then ſuch 
perſons are beholding to their ignorance, 
and their deluſion , to the diſtemper of 
ras faculties, Log Gen reliſh of theſe 
thi None but thoſe that are fools 

tp and under the a He 


divers luſts, devoting themſclves to ſugh Tir. 3. 4. 


kind of things for pleaſures. Suppeſing 
a man to have ſound healthy faculties, 
= NT. ſuch 
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ſach an one will not be able to find any 
true ſatisfaftion and complacence, but only 
in thoſe things which have in them a nati+ 
ral goodneſs and reftitude. They muſt be 
regular objeQs that havein them a ſuitable- 
neſs to regular faculties, 


This being premiſed by way of Expli- 
cation, Kſhall proceed to prove, That Re- 
ligion is the moſt proper means for the 
promiginy of thisintereſt 3 and thatit doth 


- | Morally, 
Naterally. 


1. Morally ; as it is one of the rewards 
belonging to virtue, which alone upon its 
own account doth deſerve all ſuch advan- 
tages, as may render its condition pleaſant 
and comfortable in this world. 

Beſides the ſeveral aſſertions and pro- 
miſes in Scripture to this purpoſe, Prev. 
3. 17. ſpeaking of Religion under the name 
of Wiſdom, it 1s ſaid: , 'that - her ways are 


ways of pleafantneſs. The yoke of tt is 


Me.11-30 eaſte, 515, gracious and ſweet, and vhe 
1 JO 5-3- burden light, The commandments of it 


not grievoics. The fruits of it are love, and 
foy, and peare. The | duties of Religion 
are in-ſeveral places of Scripture' com- 
777 pared 
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pared to mulick and to feaſting 3 -and are 
ſaid to be ſweeter then the honey and the 
honey-conth. I delight to do thy Will, 0 
my God, Pial. 40.8. 

2. Religion is the Nataral cauſe of Plee- 
ſure. Which I ſhall endeavour to make out 
by Reaſon and Experience. 

1. By Reaſon; Religion hath a »etv- 
ral efficacy in promoting the mtereſt of 
pleaſure, teaching a man a chearful libe- 
ral uſe of the things he enjoys, how to 
make his foul enjoy good in his labour ; 
how to ſweeten and allay all the difficul- 
ties and troubles of this life. Nor doth it 
reſtram men from any ſach ſenſible plea- 
ſures as are agreeable to reaſon, or our 
true intereſts. It only prohibrs miftakes 
and excefles about them, teaches us fo to 
regulate our ſelves in the uſe of them, 
that they may truly deſerve the name of 
Pleaſure z how to provide againſt that 
natural emprineſs and vanity, which there 
is in all ſuch things, whereby they are apt 
quickly to fatiate and weary us; and up- 
on this account it-may: be ſaid to promote, 
rather than hinder the intereſt of Plea- 
ſare; 38> OL. LV 2 i!! 

As for the- Pleaſures of 'the - Appetite, 
theſe abide ng longer thaiy till the neceſh- 
ties and conyemiencies of nature are fa« 
" _ tisfyed; 
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tisfed ; - and fo far Religion doth allow 

of them. When our hunger and thirſt 

is well pleaſed, all that follows after, is 

but a faint kind of pleaſure, if it be not 

_ to be ſtyled ſatiety and a bur- 
en, 

As for thoſe kind of things, which we 
call by the name of ſports and diverſions, 
Religion doth likewiſe admit of a mode- 
rate uſe of theſez and what is beyond 
{nach a moderate uſe, doth rather tire men, 
than recreate them : It being as much the 
property of ſuch things, to a weary man 
when he is once ſufficiently refreſhed by 
them, as it is to refreſh him when he is 
wearied by other things. 

We read indeed of the pleaſurey of ſtr ; 
but beſides, that they are of a baſer and 
groſſer kind, tis ſaid alſo, that they are 


Job 20. 5. but for a ſeaſon, but for a moment, and 


the end of them is heavineſs, The ways 
of fin may ſeem broad -and pleaſant, . but 
they lead down to death, and take hold 


5g "of hell, There are ſome vices that ſeem 
0. 15. {weer to. the palate , but doafter, fill the 
mouth with the gravel. There are ſeveral fins 

which have very ſpecious and tmpeng 
appearances , which yet u trial do 
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By what hath been faid, it appears, that 
Religion isa natural cauſe of promoting 
theſe ſenſible Pleafuresz beſides, that it 
affords delights incomparably beyond all 
theſe corporeal nes, ſuch as thoſt” who 
are F tm, 8 to Religion carinot under- 
ſtand, and do not iritermedadle with. oY 

2. But beſides the Reaſons to this pur- 
poſe, it may appear likewiſe from Expe- 
rietice, that the great pleafure of mens 
Lives, is from the goodneſs of them 3 ſach 
only being *capable.of a free arid liberal 
enjoyment of what they poſſeſs, who know 
how to regulate theniſclves in the fruition 
of them , to avoid  Fxtremities "on either 
hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures of guilt 
and fear, which will imbitter all their en- 
joy ments. Such perſons only who have 
good corſciences, being capable of having a 
continual feaſt. 7 45h 

The great Obje&don againſt this will 
be, from the difficulty of the dnties of 
Mortification, Repentance,Self-denyal, Ta- 
king up the Croſs, &c. All which do im- 
ply in them a reptignancy ro our. natures, 
and” conſequently an inconſiſtency with 
pleaſure. 1 

'For anſwer tothis, it muſt be obſerved, 
That #:fficulty doth properly ariſe from 

a dil- 
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a diſproportion berwjxt the power, and 
the work; , as when; a perſon of little 
ſtrength ,15 put to carry.Aa great burden, 
when one, of a. mean capacity 1s put to 
anſyer.an hard queſtion inlearning. Now 
ſuppoſing mgn to retain. their vitious ha- 
bits, it Wa be rae” to be as difficult 
for ſuch, to, perform the dutics of Religi- 
on, or to forbear the ads of fin, as for a 
lame and impotent, man to run, or for a 
man undex a violent Feaver to be reſtrain- 
ed from drinking, But ſuppoſe theſe men 
cured, of. theſe . maladies, and their facul- 
ties to, be refed, then all- this diſpro- 
portion and unſuitableneſs will vamſh ; 
and thoſe things will become caſte and 
delightful,; which were before very diffi- 
cult and unpleafant,,, Now it is the, pro- 
perty of Religion, that, . it changes the na- 
tures of men, making them zew - creatures. 
It puts off the old man, which is conrupt 
according, to deceitful luſts , and_ puts on 
the new man, which after (God js. ereatcd 
in righteouſneſ7 and true 'bolineſs, It re- 
movesour vitious habits, .and endowsthe 
mind with other kind of inclinations and 
abilities. And though there ſhould. be 
ſome dithcultes in the yery paſlage . from 
one ſtate to another, yet this: ought not 

to 
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to be objefted as a prejudice againſt Re- 
ligionz: becauſe there are far greater dif- 
ficultics and pains to be undergone 1n 
the ſervice and drudgery of impetuous 
Luſts. The 'trouble of being cured , is 
not ſo great as that of being fick; nor 
is the trouble to of being ſober, compara- 
ble to that of being debauched, and in- 
temperate. That godly ſorrow which 
js required as one of the firſt as in 
the change of our condition , is always 
accompamied with ſecret pleaſure : And 
as it 1s ſaid of wicked men, that in the 
widſt of laughter their heart is ſorrow- 
ful; ſoit may be faid of good wen , that 
in the midſt of their ſorrow their heart 
3s joyful. And when the conditions of 
men are once changed , when they are 
paſſed over to another ſtate, it will then 
prove as ealie to them to obſerve the 
duties of Religion, as it was before to 
follow their own finful inclinations. An 
evil Tree doth not more naturally bring 
forth evil fruit , than a good Tree doth 
bring forth good fruit. 

As for that moroſeneſs and ſowre- 
neſs of carriage which ſome men , who 
pretend to Religion., are noted for; 
This is not juſtly to be aſcribed to 
their 
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their Religion , but to their want of 
it: Joy and chearfulneſs being not-.on- 
ly a priviledge, buta duty which Religion 
doth oblige men to, whereby they are to 
adorn their Profeſhon , and 'win over 
athers to a love of It. _/ 


Chap. 6. 


of Natura# Religion. 


TOO 


CHAP. VL. 


How R eligion conduces to our Honour 
and Reputation. 


Iſibly, for the intereſt of Honour and 


Reputation. 


This1sone of the great- 


eſt ble{lings which this world can afford, 
much to be preferred before Riches or 


Pleaſures, or Lite it (elf. A good name js Prov-22t:. 


rather to be choſen rhan great riches, and 
loving favonr rather than filver and gold. 
One that is a generous virtuous man 
will chuſe todye, rather than do any 
thing that may expoſe him to infamy. 


St. Paul was of this mind ; It were better \Cor. 6. 


for me to dye, than that any ſhoul# make 


my glorying word. 


And becauſe it 1s a 


thing of fo great cxcellency, therefore 
we do pay it, as the beſt ſervice we can 
do, to God, and to his Deputies, Ma- 
giltrates and Parents. 
we are rendred uſeful and acceptable tro 
And beſides the advantage we 
have by it while we live, 'tis one of thoſe 
things that will abide after us, when 
we are gone out of the world 3 and for 


others. 


A a 


Tis by this thar 


har 
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that reaſon a ſpecial regard is to be had 
to it. And the more wiſe and virtuous 
any man 1s, the more care will ke take 
to tranſmit a grateful memory of himſelf 
to future times3 and ſince he muſt be 
fpoken of after his departure, to take care 
that he be well-ſpoken of, that his name 
may be as precious aointment, leaving 
a perfume hehind it, that men may riſe 
up at the mention of it, and call him ble{- 
ſed, Nor can any man deſpiſe honour, 
but he that doth either deſpair of it, - or 
reſolve againſt doing any thing that may 
deſerve it. 

Now honour is properly the eſteem and 
good opinion which men have concerning 
the perſon or the aCtions of another , to- 
gether with ſuch external expreſſions of re- 
ſpect as are ſuitable thereumto. 

And [ ſhall make it appear , that this 
kind of happineſs doth depend upon Re- 
ligion, both 


Morally, 
Naturallj. 


1. Morally. Nothing being more ge- 
nerally agreed upon among{t all the Phz+ 
loſopbers, than that honqur 1s the pecu- 
har reward of virtue, and: doth not pro- 
per)y 
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perly belong to any thingelfe. - And that 
ſhame is the proper reward, of: Vice, nor 
can it belong to any thing elſe, 
The Scripture 1s very copious in ex- 
preſſions to this purpoſe. Such as are Re- 
ligious, are ſtyled the excellent of the earth, 
P/al. 16. 3. and ſaid to be more excellent Cap-12.25, 


than their neighbours, Prov. 17..27. They wa 
are God's peculiar treaſure, the dearly be- 5 


loved of his ſoul, He ſets apart the man = ag 
that is godly for bimſelf. Though ſuch FF 
perſons may be but low 1n the outward 
condition; being put to warder up and 
down in ſheep-shins and goat»skins, being 
deftitute, afflifed, tormented, ſeeking for 
refuge in deſarts and mountains, in dens 
and caves of the earth ;, yet are. they, upon 
the account of Religion, of ſuch an ex- 
cellent value, that in the judgment of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the world is not worthy of thens, 
Heb.11. 37, 38. | | «1 

The Wiſe-man ſpeaking of Religion; 
ſaith, that rt ſhall be an ornament of grace P1ov- 1-9. 
to thy head, and as a chain about thy neck, PE 
Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall pronrote thee, and 
bring thee to honour. She ſhall erve to thy 
head an ornament of grace , and a crane 
of glory. God hath engaged binifelf by 
proniiſe to thoſe people that are: religi- **** - 
ous ., that be will ſet them above, other na- 
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tions; they ſhall be made the head, and not 
- thetail. He will honoww thoſe that honour 


Joh.12:26 him. And certainly, he who 1s the King 


of Kings, muſt needs be the fountain of 
honour, and be able to diſpoſe of itas he 
pleaſcs. 

And on the other fide, Shameis in Scri- 
pture {a1d to be the proper reward and 
conſequent of kn, eſpecially in the Wri- 
tings of David and Solomon. Religion 
3s ſtyled by the name of wiſdom , and Sin 
by the name of folly. And the VWiſe-war 
having ſaid, Prov. 3. 35. that the wiſe ſhall 
znherit glory , tis added, but ſhame fhall 
be the promotion of fools : It ſhall be heir 
promotion the utmolt that ſuch perſons 
ſhall ever attain to, will be but dilgrace z 
when they are exalted and lifted up, it 
ſhall prove to their diſparagement, to 
make their ſhame more conſpicuous. And 
Prov. 13.5. 'tis ſaid , A wicked man is 
loathſom, and cometh to | ſhame. The word 
tranſlated /oathſor, properly denotes ſuch 
kind of perſons to be as nauſcous and of- 
f{epſive to the judgments of others, as the 
moſt loathſom unſavory things are to 
their taſts or ſmells. They are ſtyled by the 
name ot Wolves and Bears, Swine, Dogs,and 
yipers, things both hurtful and hateful, 

Men that are trucly virtuous, have a re- 
VErence 
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verence paid them by all that know them. 
And on the other {ide , vicious men are 
deſpiſed. Not, but that wicked _— 
may be inwardly bonoured, by ſuch as 
do not know them: to be wicked 3 and 
on-the other (ide , thoſe that are good, 
may by others be eſteemed and uſed, as 
being the rubbiſh and, off-cowring of all 
things. But this 1s to be aſcribed chiefly 
to their miſtake and ignorance of them , 
Whilſt they look upon ſuch perſons as be- 
ing the moſt dangerous, pernicious per- 
ſons. But the generality of mankind have 
heretofore, and ſtill do pay a reverence 
to any perſon whom they believe to be 
innocent and virtuous. 

2, Religion is the zatura! cauſe of Ho- 
nour and Reputation, ſo far as ſuch things 
are capable of any. phyſical efficacy. This 
I ſhall endeavour to prove, both from Rea- 
ſon and Experience. 

I. By Reaſon. For - the better under- 
ſtanding of this, we are to take notice, 
that Honour may be conſidered under a 


twofold Notion. 

1. According to the deſert and founda- 
tion of it, in the perſon honored. 

2. According to the acknowledgment 
or attribution of. it, in the perſon ho- 
Nour ing. 


Aaz Now 
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Now Religion doth by a natural cau- 
fality influegce both, theſe. ©. 
1. According to the foundation of it, 
in the perſon honowred ,, which is true 
virtue and merit. T have ſhewed before, 
that the Eſſence of man, may be ſaidto 
conſiſt in being religious, and conſequent- 
ly this muſt be'the' rule and meaſure of 
a man's real worth 3 it muſt, be our excel- 
Ning in that which makes us men,” that 
muſt make.us better men than others. All 
other thitigs have forme kind of ftandard, 
by which the natural goodneſs of them 
1s to be meaſured 3 {o Pit with men like- 
wiſe. And' this is uſually from their ſauj- 
tablenefs to that chief end they, axe de- 
Ggned for. Yue conditio rerum , eaden 
bominum eſt 5 navis bona dicitur, non 
qne pretioſis coloribus ' pi eſt, &e. (faith, 
Seneca.) We do therefore eſteem a 
”» Ship to be good, becauſe it'is curjouſly 
” painted and gilded, or carved and in- 
"lay'd, but becaufe 'ris 'fitted forall the 
"purpoſes of Navigation , which js. the 
” praper.end of a Ship, Nor do we there- 
fore count a Sword t6 be good, becauſe 
it hath a rich Hilt, and an embrojdered 
Scabbard, but becaulT it is 'fit for the pro- 
per uſe of a Sword, which is td ut, &0. 


In homine quoque nihil ad rem pertinef, 


ye 
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awaltis ſalutetur , ſed quam bonus ſit. It 
ſhould be fo likewiſe in our eſteem of 
men, who are not ſo much to be valued 
by the grandeur of their Eſtates or Titles, 


as by their inward goodneſs. The: true: 
ſtamp of Nobility is upon the minds of 
men, and doth confiſt in ſuch virtuous ' 


habits, as will enable a man for wotthy 
deſigns and actions; when the image of 
God, who is the rule of excellency, and 
the fountain of honour, is in any meaſure 
reſtored upon it. 

Every man is endowed with a natural 
principle, incliging him to a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs; and hath in ſome meafure both an 
ability to judge of, and a freedom and li- 
berty for applying himſelf unto thofe dwu- 
ties which are the proper means for the 
promoting of this end : Nor is he upon 
any other account to be juſtly praiſed of 
blamed', but according to the right or 
wtang uſe -of this natural liberty. And 
therefore as fuch a man doth find cither 
11 himſelf or others , a conſtant and firm 
reſolution to tnake right uſe of thisz- fo 
fhauld he proportion his eſteem accor- 
dingly, . preferring this. inward greatneſs, 
this reftitude of mind; whereby a man is 
reſolved in every coritition , to do what 
Aa4 which 
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which ſhall appear to be his duty before 
any kmd of external greatneſs whatſo- 
ever. 

There is a reſpe&t and honour due to 
all kind of virtues whatſoever, as render- 
ing men amiable and lovely. But amongſt 
the reſt, there are two, which are by ge- 
neral conſent eſteemed venerable, and 
ſuch as do greatly advance the reputati- 
on of theſe who are endowed with them ; 
namely, 


Wiſdom, 


Conrage. 


Becauſe they have a more intrinfick 
riſe, and do leſs depend upon external 
advantages, bur {tem rather to be rooted 
m the inward frame and temper of our 
minds; and withal are moſt” beneficial 
both to our ſelves and others. The for- 
mer ſignifying a man to have thoſe #- 
telleFual abilities which are proper to his 
kind, whereby the humane nature is to 
be diſtinguiſhed from other things : The 
other, becauſe it arguesa reftitude'in the 
will, and a power to ſubdue the palkion 
of fear, which is 'moſt natura) to our pre- 
ſent ſtate of infixmity ; ' and-withal- doth 
{upport a man againſt difficulties, 'and en- 
4 = able 
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able him far thoſe two great ſervices, of 
doing and ſuffering as he ought. And for 
this reaſon, the vices that are oppoſite to 
theſe, are amongſt all others counted the 
moſt ſhameful 3 there being no greater re- 
proach-to becaſt upon any one, than to be 
eſteemed a Fool or aCoward. 

Now a man that is 1rreligious, cannot 
juſtly pretend to either of theſe. virtues. 

1. For Wiſdem. This is {© eſſential to 
Religion, that inthe Scripture-phraſe they 
both go under theſame name. And there 
1s very good reaſon, why it ſhould be fo; 
becauſe there 1s ſuch an intimate agree- 
ment between the xatwres of them. The 
Philoſopher doth define Wiſdom to con- 
fiſtin an ability and inclination, to make 
choice of right avears in the proſecution 
of our true eyd. And nothing can enable 
a man for this but Religion, both as to 
the ſubordinate end of temporal happineſs 
in this world, and cbiefly with reſpe& to 
that great and ſupreme end of eternal hap- 
pineſsin the world to come. 

2. And then for Courage. 'Tis not pol- 
ſible for a man to be truly valiant, unle(s 
he be withal truly religious : He may be 
bold and daring, and able in a fearlefs 
manner to .ruſh upon any danger 3 but 
then he muſt: ſtifle his reaſon from conſi- 
| | dering 
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dering what the conſequences of thi 
may be, what ſhall become of him he 
after, if he ſhould miſcarry : . There be- 
ing no man whatſoever fo totally free 
from the apprehenſions- of a future ſtate, 
but that when he is (ſerious . and conſide- 
rate, he muſt be (ſtartled with doubts -and 
fears concerning it: 80: that there carinot 
be any rational, ſedate, deliberate courage, 
but only in ſuch as have. gbod hopes of a 
better eſtate m the other world ; And 'tis 
Religion only that can enable a man fot 
this. | 


2. Honour conſidered ; accordihg to 
the acknowledgment or - attribution of it 
in the perſons Honouring; which is the 
external form,.or as the body of honour, 
being much in the power of others. : And 
this may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe two 
kinds, 


heard, V\ 
Outward. 


I. Inward. Honouring Is properly an 
at of the underſtandmg , _ pafling 
judgment upon the nature: of thihgs 4 
When we do in our. minds, - own :and 
acknowledgthe real. wotthor vwcue of 
a thing 
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a thing or perfon.'''And” ——RO :/who 
will at rationy,” not miſcallmg good 
evil, and” evil®© good, muft proportion his 
eſteem of 'things, according to” the! real 
valne of them! Not -is it many man's 
power, ſo fat to offer violence to' his 
| own' faculties, 'as to beheye' any* thing 
| againſt evidence 3'to' eſteem that- man to 
| be either worthy or unworthy,” whoin he 
| knows''to be otherwiſe. He may call 
hiny and uſe him as he pleaſes ;- and he 
may be 'willing to- entertain prejudices , 
ether for or againſt himz And” in this 
ſence,” \'Honor eff in honoremte * | But he 
cannot inwardly think or beheve other- 
| wife than according to his ' evidence. 
| For men ' of no real worth to expe this 
| inward honour from others, as tis very 
| wal', requiring ' brick without ' ſtraw 3 
very wlewful , it being as welt a 
man's duty to” contemr 4 vile perſon, as 
to honowr thoſe that ſear the z 
neither tis it poſſible, becauſe merry muſt 
neceſſarily judge according to the' moſt 
previilmg evidence's wor can they efteem 
ſuch a''one to' be worthy , whom they 
know to 'be' otherwiſe , any more than 


they 'catt' believe: thar ' to be | white and 
he, 'Which they ſee to be} black and 
kt | k 


There 
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There. are- indeed. ſome other things, 
that do commonly go under. this name, 
as the ſeveral degrees of Nobility, Titles, 
and Places of Dignity, which are. uſually 
called by this name of honour z bur theſe 
things (as. they are abſtrafted from Ma- 
giſtracy_) being wholly extrinſecal, have 
no more due to them, but a . meer ex- 
ternal. reſpe& : They may challenge from 
us, that we ſhould give them their due 
Titles, and demean our ſelves towards 
them with that obſervance and ceremony 
which becomes their quality: But then as 
for that inward eſteem and valuation of 
our minds belonging , to good men, ſuch 
perſons can challenge no greater ſhare 
of this, than according as their real me- 
rit and virtue ſhall require. The Royal 
ſtamp upon any kind of Metal, may be 
ſufficient to give it an intrinfick value, 
and to derermine the rate at which it is to 
paſs amongſt Coyns ; butit cannot give an 
intrinſick value, or make that which is but 
Braſs to be Gold. 

'Tis true indeed there are fome Cal- 
lings and particular Relations of men, to 
which an inward veneration. is . due, 


though the perſons themſelves ſhould not. 


be virtuousz namely , Magiſtrates, and 
Mixifters , and Parents , and BenefaGors 3 
who 
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who having ſome what of a Divine" ſtamp 
and impreſs, may therefore challenge from 
us, that we ſhould demean our ſelves 
towards them, both with ſuch an owt- 
ward reſpe& as becomes their places, and 
with ſuch an #-ward reſpe&t too, as may 
be ſuitable to that image which they 
bear ; to our depex#dance upon them, and 
obligations to them. But then we can- 
not be obliged to think ſuch 'perſans 
good men, unleſs we have ſome evidence 
to believe them to be fo, or at leaſt, not 
to be otherwiſe 3 fo that they are behold- 
ing to ſomething extrinſecal ro their per- 
ſons, namely, to their Callings and Rela- 
tions, for that honour which 1s paid to 
them, 

2. Outward Honouring is, when men 
do by their words or actions teſtifie rhat 
eſteem and reſpe& which they have for 
the worth of others. And this indeed 
may be truly faid to be in the power 
of others, becauſe men have a greater 
command over their words and aMions, 
than they have over their bclief. Now 
all men that ate truly virtuous and re- 
Iigious, will be ready to give unto eve- 
ry one his due honour ; and ſuch are the 
beſt Judges of it. Upon w hich account 
Tally defines true honour to be conſen- 
liens 
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tiens lays bonorum,, the concurrent appro- 


bation of good men; ſuch only being fit 


to; give true praiſe, who are, themſelves 
praiſe-worthy. . 


_ As for vitious and wrreligious perſons, 
*tis.-not to be expected that they. ſhould 
be: forward to commend that which is 

poſite to them. . But then 'tisto.be con- 
Ofered, that theſe are no competent Judges 
of ſuch matters : And for a man.to reſent 
deeply the contempt of unworthy perſons, 
wereoverwuch tohonour them, as if their 


eſtcem could add any thing to his reputa- 


And yer, even theſe perſons cannot 
avoid having an inward veneration for 
goodneſs and religion, which is the rea- 
ſon why they are ſo forward to difſem- 
ble it , to diſguiſe themſelves under the 
ſhew of it. Men do not ule to counter- 
feit common Stones and Metals, but ſuch 
as are precious, Jewels and Gold;;z Nor 
would any one take the pains to coun- 
terfeit being Religious, if he did not 
think it a matter of ſome value, and a 
means to procure eſteem from others, 
And when ſuch men do revile and per- 
ſecute any one for being religious, yet 
Is there ſuch a natural veneration belong- 


ing to the thing it ſclt, as makes them 
to 
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to diſputſentiander the name of Hypoerike, 
Hereſe, Superſtition, ec. whereby they 
way juſtifie thenſelves intheir oppoſing of 
Ib. i + | 

IE But this is -only general Diſcourſe, 
and.in the Notion. The beſt argument 
to. this purpoſe would: be from , nary 
ence; by which I mean that practical 
knowledge, which every man may attain 
by his own obſervation of the uſual 
courſe of things in the world. And by 
this it will appear, that no kind of per- 
ſons have been more highly reverenced 
in the hearts and conſctences of others, 
than thoſe who have been moſt eminent 
for their virtue and religion 5 which hath 
been always true, both with reſpe& to 
publick Communities, and: private Per- 
ſons. 

1. For Nations. If we conſult the 
Hiſtories of former times, we ſhall find 
that ſaying of Solomon conſtantly vert- 
fied, That Righteouſneſs doth exalt a na- 
tion, but ſin doth prove a reproach to it. 
And more eſpecially the {in of Irreligi- 
ouſneſs and Prophaneneſs : As this doth 
increaſe in any Nation, ſo muſt the Ho- 
nour and. Reputation of that Nation de- 
creaſe. The To Empire was then at 
the higheſt, as to its name and gg 7 
when 
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when it was ſo as to its'virtues when 
they were moſt punctual in obſerving the 
Rites of their Religion , (though that 
were a falſe way of worſhip) moſt He- 
roical in their Juſtice, Courage, Fidelity, 
Gratitude; then it was that they deſer- 
ved to govern the world, and to be had 
in greateſt honour above all other Na- 
tions. And not only Cicero , and Poly- 
bins, two Heathen-writers, who , upon 
that account , might be thought more 
partial ; But St. A»ſtiz affo and LaJan- 
tins , two of the Fathers, do aſcribe the 
flouriſhing of that Empire , when it was 
at its height, ro the Religion and Piety 
and Virtue of thoſe times; and as they 
did afterwards degenerate from this, ſo 
did they decline likewiſe in their greatneſs 
and honour. 


2. Thus alſo hath it been with part- 
enlar Perſons ; Amongſt the Heathen , 
what Elogies do we find in the honour 
of Socrates, Ariſtides , Cato, Fpiiletus ? 
The laſt of whom, though but a poor 
Slave, had yet ſuch 'a veneration paid to 
his memory , that Ins earthen Jamp by 
which he was wont to ſtudy, was, after 
his death, fold for 1hree Thoufand 
Drachms. 


Nor 
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Nor was it otherwiſe among the Chri- 

ſtians | The Apoſtles were but poor Fiſh- 
ermen , illiterate Mechanicks 3 matty of 
the Martyrs were but of mean condition, 
much oppoſed and perſecuted in the 
world z and yet theſe men, during the 
time of their lives, were highly reveren- 
ced amongſt thofe that knew them z and 
fince their deaths, what can be more 
glorious than that renown which they 
have amongſt men, when the greateſt 
Kings and Princes will not mention their 
Names without reverence, when whole 
Nations are willing to ſet apart, and to 
obſerve folemn days and Feſtivals ig ho- 
nour of their memories ? 

And as it hath always been thus for- 
merly, fo I appeal to every man's breaſt, 
whether it be not ſo now. Let them 
but examine what their inclinations are 
towards ſuch perſons whora they believe 
to be truly virtuous; not only to ſuch 
among them , as are their particular ac- 
quaintance and friends ; but likewiſe to 
ſtrangers, nay to very enemies, whether 
they do not eſteem and love them and 
will-well to them. 

[t cannot be denied, but that there 
are t00 many in this world, who propoſe 
to themſelves ſuch ways and courſes for 
B b the 
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the promoting of their honour and” re- 
puatation, as are quiet oppoſite to that 
which I have now been diſcourſing of 3 
namely, prophanenefſs and contempt of 
Religion, deſpiſing that which other men 
ſtand in awe of; by which they think 
to getthe reputation of Wit and Conrage, 
of Wit, by pretending to penetrate more 
deeply into the nature of things,'and to 
underſtand them better than others do 
not to be fo eaſily impoſed upon , as 0- 
ther credulous people are : Of Conrage, 
by not being ſo eaſily ſcared at the ap- 
prehenſion of danger ar a diſtance. 

Burt the plain truth is, ſuch perſons do 
hereby prove themſelves to be both Foo!s 
' and Cowards. 

Fools; Inmiſtaking their great intereſt, 
im making choice of ſuch means as can 
never promote the end they deſign. 
There being no kind of men that are 
more expoſed (whatſoever they them- 
ſ{clves may think .of it ) than thoſe that 
feek for credit by defpiling of Rehgion, 
Fools, m venturing their future eſtates 
and their ſoxls upon ſuch hazards, as ol 
mankind would cry-out-upon for the 
moſt palpable folly and madacſs, if they 
ſhould do the like towards their Tempo- 
ral eſtates, or their Bodies. 


Cow- 
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Cowards ; In being more afraid of lit- 
tle -dangers, becauſe they are preſert, 
than of greater, becauſe they are future, 
and ata diſtance. As that Souldier who 
doth more dread the preſent danger of 
fighting, when he is obliged to it, than 
the future danger of ſuffering by Martzal 
Law for running away, may juſtly be e- 
ſteemed a notorious coward 3 ſo may that 
man, who is molt afraid of a preſent in- 
convenience, by incuring the prejudice 
and difpleafure of his looſe companions 
to whom he would beacceptable, than 
of a future miſchiet from the judgment 
of God. No man will eſteem anotherto 
be truely valient, becauſe he is not a- 
fraid to do ſuch vile unworthy things as 
will expoſe- him to the diſpleaſure and 
puniſhment of the Civil Magiſtrate z much 
les ſhould he beſo accountel, for daring 
to do ſuch things, as will in the iſſue 
cxpoſe him to the Divine vengeance. 


_ 
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How Religion conduceth to the hap- 
pineſs of the Inward man, as it 
tends to the regulating of our 
faculties, and to the peace and 
tranquility of our minds. 


S for the Jrternal Welfare of our 
A winds, this (as I obſerved before) 
doth depend upon theſe two things. 

I. The perfetting and regwating of 
our faculties, enabling them for their pro- 
per fundions, and the keeping of them 
in due ſubordination to one another. 

2. Inthe peace, quiet, contentment 
contequent thercupon. 

And both theſe do likewiſe depend up- 
on Religion. 

1. For the Perfefting and regulating of 
out faculties, and enabling them for thr 
proper functions. Theſe things do depend 
upon Religion, both 


Morally, 
Natmrally. 
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1. Morally ; as theſe things are bleſlings 
and priviledges, fo do they belong to 
Religion as the proper reward of it. Thoſe 
men only being fit to have free and large 
minds, and relign<d faculties, who are wil- 
ling to improve them to the beſt uſe and 
advantage. To this purpoſe there are ſe- 
veral expreſſions in Scripture : A good un- 
derſlanding have all they that do his com- 
mandments. Thou through thy command.- 
wents haſt made me wiſer than mine ene- 
mries, He that doth the will of Gol ſhall 
know it. 
| 2. Naturally, as theſe things are duties, 
- ſo are they the proper cffteds of virtue. 
The generality of the Heather Philo- 
ſophers have agreed in this, that (in is 
| the natural cauſe of debaſing the ſoul, im- 
merſing it into a ſtate of ſenſuality and 
| darkneſs, deriving from an impotence and 
deformity upon the mynd, as the moſt 
loathſome diſeaſes do upon the body. 
And therefore it muſt be Religion and 
Virtue, on the other fide, that muſt en- 
lighten and enlarge-the mind, and reſtore 
it from the degeneracy of us lapſed eſtate, 
renewing upon vs the image of our Ma- 
ker , adorning us with thoſe beauties of 
holineſs which belong to the hidden mar 
of the heart. 'Tis the proper work of 
Bb Re- 
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Religion, to frame the mind to the near- 
eſt conformity unto the nature of God 3; 
upon which account it is faid in Scrip- 
ture to conliſt in a participation of the 
Divine nature. Other things may be ſaid 
to have ſome remote reſemblance to the 
Deity; but a man only amongſt the viſible 
creatures , 1s Capable of thoſe more im- 
mediate communications from him, by 
Religion : And all kind of perfethion is 
to be meaſured by its nearneſs or remote- 
neſs tothe firſt and chief pattern of all 
perteCtion. 

As all kind of vice doth go under the 
nameof impotence,{o Religionisdeſcribed 
to be the ſpirit of power and of a ſound 
mind Becaule it doth eſtabliſh in a man 
a juſt* empire over himſclt, over all thoſe 
blind powers and poſſions which of them- 
ſelves are apt to ariſe tumults and com- 
motions againſt the dominion of Reaſon, 
That which health is to the body, where- 
by the outward ſenſes are enabled to make 
a true judgment of things, that is virtue 
to the mind, w hereby the inward facul- 
tics mult be fitted and diſpoſed to dil- 
cern berwixt things that differ, which 
thoſe who are under the power of vict- 
ous habits are not able to do. | 


But 
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But to ſpeak more particularly, Reli- 
gion doth, of 

1. Enlarge the underſtanding, enabling* © 
it to ſee beyond the narrow bounds of 
ſenſe and time, to behold things that are 
inviſible ; God being 1a the intellectual 
world, as the Sun isin the ſenſible world ; 
and as natural blindneſs doth diſable men 
from (ceing the one, ſo will ſpiritual blind- 
nels for the other. 

2. It doth exalt and regulate the will, 
to a delire after, and acquieſcence in ſuch 
things as will promote the perfection of 
our natures, and conſequently will beget 
1n the mind, the trueſt liberty, ingenuity, 
generolity, which are altogether incon- 
liſtent with the ſervitude of luſts and paſ- 
ſions. 

3. It doth reduce the paſſzons, unto a 
due ſubordination to the ſuperior facul- 
ties 3 reſtraining the violence and impe- 
tuouſneſs ofthem,from whence the great- 
eſt part of the trouble and diſquiet of 
mens hves doth proceed. As he that 1s 
of a healthy conſtitution, can endure heat 
and cold and labour with little or no 
prejudice to 'himſelf ; fo can one of a 
virtuous mind undergo various conditi- 

ons without receivingany hurt trom them 
Such an one is not lifted up by.proſperi- 
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ty, nor dejeted by adverſity : He is not 
a ſervant to anger, fear, envy, malice, which 
are the great occaſions of diſturbing our 
inward peace and quiet. 

2. The ſecond thing wherein the wel- 
fare of our minds doth conſiſt, in peace, 
tranquility, joy, confidence, in oppoſiti- 
on to inward diſquiet, anxiety, grief, fear, 
diffidence. And thoſe do depend upon 
Religion hkewite, both 


Morally, 
3 Naturally. 


1. Morally, as theſe things may be con- 
tidered under the notion of bleſſings and 
priviledges, ſo they belong to the rewards 
of Religion. - All Philoſophers having a- 
oreed in this, that inward ſerenity and 
compoſedneſs of mind is the proper re- 
ward of moral virtue. 

To which the Scripture doth atteſt, in 

- 14, thoſe exprefiions where it is ſaid, that « 
14. good man is ſatisfied from himſelf; in 

v. 26: the fear of the Lord is ſtrong confidence. 
1fa.25. 3. Ihe righteous is bold as a Lyon. Thou wilt 
a 23-17, keep him in perfet peace whoſe mind is 
ftayed om thee. That the fruits of | righte- 
ouſneſs ſhall be peace, aud the fel} of righte- 
ouſneſs, quietneſs and afſurance for ever. 

Thar 
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That tribulation and _— ſhall be upon 
every ſoul that deth evil ; to bimthat 
doth good, glory and honour, and peace, (c- 
renity and compoſedneſs of mind , peace 
that paſſeth all underſtanding, joy that is 
unſpeakable and full of glory. 

2. Naturally; as theſe things are con» 
ſidered under the notion of daties, ſo they 
are the moſt genuine fruits and effe&ts of 
Religion ; which doth oblige us to them, 
and enable us for them. 

1. Religion doth oblige men to joy 
and peace and confidence. The very Hea- 
thens have acknowledged theſe to be ſuch 
things, as all good men are bound to up- 
on the account of duty. And the Scrip- 
ture doth abound in precepts to this pur- 
poſe. Rejoyce in the Lord always, and a- 
gain I ſay rejoyce. Commit thy ways unto 
the Lord, and he ſhall bring it to paſs. Be 
careful for nothing. Caſt thy burthew upon 
him, as knowing that he takes care for 
thee. 

Theſe kind of duties do formally and 
in the very efſence of them, contain in 
them the nature of happineſs. 

And on the contrary, the oppoſite vices 
do contain 1n them the trne nature of pu- 
niſhment, and render men formally mi- 
ſerable. Such a' man muſt needs be nn» 


bappy, 
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happy, who lives under the power of 
continual anxieties, ſorrow, fears, dift- 
dence, ſelf-will, malice, envy, &c. of ſe- 
veral of which, that may be ſaid which 
the Poet ſpeaks concerning one of 
them. 


Invidia Siculi non invenere Tyranni 
Tormentum majus. 


The Sicilian Tyrants, who were of 
old tamous for inventing Engines of Tor- 
ture, as that of Phalaris his Bull, were 
not able to find out any kind of Tor- 
ment for the body, equal to that which 
ſome of theſe vices do occaſion to the 
mind, 

2. And as Religion doth oblige us to, 
{o likewiſe doth it enable us for tuis 
kind of happineſs, and that upon a two- 
fold account. 

1. From the general nature of Reli- 
g10n and Virtue conſidered in it ſelf. 

2. From the moſt natural effe&s and 
conſequences of it. 

1. From the general nature of Religi- 
on conſidered in it felf, All kind of 
vertues containing in their very eflence, 
theſe kind of inward felicines, either For- 


mally or Virtually: The very — 
0 


Chap. 7. of Natural Religion: 
of happmeſs and miſery, reward and pu- 
niſhment, being laid in the very nature 
of theſe things themſelves. That natural 
appetite, whereby men are carried out 
after a ſtate of happineſs, is for the na- 
ture of it ſo univerſal and radical, fo 
cloſely fixed to our firſt principles ; and 
for the degree of it fo ardent and im- 
petuous, that *tis not poſſible for men to 
be diſappointed in it, without a very 
quick ſenſation, and ſome proportiona- 
ble trouble for it. The more eager 
men are in their deſires, the more ſen- 
ſible muſt they be of gain or loſs. Now 
all ſuch courſes as have a natural ten- 
dency to the ſatisfying of this appetite, 
are upon that account parts of our hap- 
pineſls. And one the other fide , thoſe 
which are croſs to it, muſt needs make 
us miſerable. And if it be ſo (as I have 
already proved) that our happineſs muſt 
conſiſt in ſuch a (imilitude and refem- 
blance to the ſupreme good as we are 
capable of 3 it muſt hence follow that 
Religion is formally Happineſs. He that 
lives under the power of Godlike diſpo- 
fitions in his mind, and doth — 
ly exerciſe them in the courſe of his lite, 
may be ſaid eo nomine to be a happy 
man : Holineſs and . Happineſs being but 
two 
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to diſtin& names for the ſame thing. 1 
thewed before that the true nature of 
pleaſure was founded in a ſaitableneſs be- 
ewixt the facylty and the objet : From 
whence it will follow, that reaſonable 
ations have in them a ſuitableneſs to 
reaſonable rmnds; And the more virtu- 
ous and religious any man 1, the more 
delight muſt fuch a man take in ſach kind 
of ations. That man who hath a juſt 
ſenſe of his own impotent dependent con- 
dition, and how much it 1s for the in- 
tereſt of the world, and the good of all 
humane affairs, that there is a ſupreme 
Governour, who 1s infinitely wife, and 
powerful, and gracious, and how reaſon- 
able it is that men ſhould demean them- 
ſelves towards him ſuntably ro this belief : 
He that is convinced how neceſlary it 
1s for the promoting his own private, as 
well as the publick welfare, that men 
be forward to do all good offices of ju- 
ſtice and friend{hip towards one another : 
I fay, he that is under this conviction, 
inuſt needs find much fatisfaction and 
pleaſure in fuch kind of a&tions. As for 
firs Table duties which confilt 1n ac- 
quamtance with God, communion with 
him , in meditating upon his wiſdom, 
goodneſs, power in. afhance, love, reve- 
rence 3 
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rence 3 if there were not ads of the high- 
eſt pleaſure, they would never have been 
appointed for the happineſs of our fu- 
ture ſtate in Heaven. And as for ſecond 
Table duties, Whar greater pleaſure and 
ſatifation can there * be to a O 
ming, than to do worthy things, to be 
employed about afts of juſtice and cha- 
rity and beneficence, tg promote publick 
peace and good-will amonglt men? Far- 
ing and drinking 1s not a more proper 
fatisfation to thoſe natural appentes of 
hunger and thirſt, than the doing of good 
is fo the rational mclinations of a good 
man. As all light, and love, and joy are 
from above , from the Father of Lights; ſo 
all darkneſs, forrow, fear, diſquier, muft 
be from below, from the Prince of dark- 
neſs. Wicked men are well compared ro 
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the troubled Sea, which cannor reſt. but 1%. 57. 


by reaſon of its heing toffed to and tro 
by contrary winds, is ſtill cafting up mire 
and dirt. He that lives under the fervi- 
tude of Juſts and paſſions, muſt always 
be in an unquiet reſtleſs condition 3 be- 
cauſe ſuch maſters can never be fartsfied 
in any one ſervice they employ us abour 3 
beſides the interfering and contrariety of 
thoſe employments which they will exa&t 
from us. Vice is multiform, ſcelera diſſe- 
dent 
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dent, and therefore muſt they needs be 
inconſiſtant with reſt and quiet.One prin- 
ciple ,requiſite to a ſtate of ſerenity of 
mind doth confiſt in an uniform agree- 
ment about that chief end, which we are 
to purſue, together with the means con- 
ducing toit 35 whereas they that have ma- 
ny and contrary things in deſign, muſt 
needs be diſtratted about them. The ſoul 


that cannot fix it ſelf upon the enjoyment 


of God,whois the only all-ſuficient Good 
and conſequently the only center of Reſt, 
muſt be like thoſe diſcanſolate ſpirits, 
which our Saviour ſpeaks of, who 50m 


.caſt out of their habitations, were put to_ 


wander up and down through deſart pla- 
ces, ſeeking reſt, but finding none. 

2. From the moſt natural effe&s and 
conſequences of Religion, in reſpect of 
that inward confidence, peace, joy, which 
muſt follow theConſcience of well-doing; 
inſomuch , that there is not any kind of 
tree which doth more naturally produce 
1ts proper fruits, than the habits of vir- 
tue do bring forth joy and ſerenity 1n 
the mind. When a ina ſhall fit down and 
take a ſerious review of what 1c hath done 
and findsit to be moſt 2 ble both to 
his duty and 1ntercf cace there 
muſt needs ariſe an i: :asfzmon of 
mind, 
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mind. And one the other fide, a foun- 


tain doth not more naturally fend out 


waters, than vice doth pumſhment and 
miſery. Nor 1s this any meer notion or 
fancy, which fome ſevere malencholy Di- 
vines would impoſe upon the world ; but 
it is moſt agreeable to thoſe natural ſen- 
timents which the very Heather have had 
and do frequently mention :' Semeca in 
particular : Res ſrowuey verum gaudinnts, 
unde ſit, interrogas ® dicam ex bona con- 
ſcientia ex honeſtis concilizs , ex reitis 
aFionibus. Allfolid comfort maſt ariſe 
from a good conſcience, and honeſt a&ti- 
ONs | 

I appeal to the experience of all con- 
{idering men, whether this doth not ap- 
pear to them, that the generality of thoſe 
who live moſt pleaſantly in the world, 
are the moſt religious and virtuous part 
of mankind ; ſuch as know how to re- 
gulate themſelves 1n the fruition of what 
they have, how to avoid the extremities 
on either hand, to prevent thoſe mixtures 
of guilt and fear, which are apt to ſowre 
and imbitter all our enjoyments 2 Whe- 
ther lawful pleaſures, which a man may 
reflect upon without any ſenſe- of guilt, 
be not much to be preferred before 0- 
thers? Whether thoſe intellectual dehghts 
that 
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that flow from the conſcience of well- 
doing, be not much better than any. fin- 
ful ſenſual pleaſure 2 Whether the doing 
of any worthy ation, ſuch as all good 
men muſt think well of and commend, 
do not afford a more ſolid laſting pleaſure 
than can be had from any ſenſible enjoy- 
ments.? , Whether any thing can be more 
ſuitable, and. conſequently delightful to 
a generous mind, than an opportunity of 
being grateful to thoſe by whom a man 
hath been obliged 3 the making of an am- 
ple return forthe favours he hath received ? 
Whether that noble way of conquelt, over- 
coming evil with good, ſurprizing an ene- 
my by: kindneſs, when we have it in our 
power to be ſevere towards him, be not 
a far greater plcaſure than that which 1s 
by ſome counted the {weeteſt of all other 
things, Revenge £ 
Religion doth likewiſe advance the foul 
to an holy confidence, concerning the Di- 
vine favour and good-will towards us. 
If our hearts condemn us not not , we have 
confidence towards God. A good contci- 
ence will ſet us above all thoſe fears and 
doubts and cares, whereby the lives of 
men are rendred uncomfortable. When 
in decreipt age a man cannot find comfort 
in other things , when the grinders ſhall 
b 
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be few, and appetite ceaſe, then will this 
be a continual feaſt. The mioſt ratioral, 
ſohid, ſablime, complete, duratle delights, 
of all others, do low from the conſcience 
of well-doing. 'Tis a chict part this, of 
that heaven which we enjoy upon earth, 
and 'tis likewiſe a principle part of that 
happineſs which we hope to enjoy in hea- 
ven. Next to the beatifical Viſion and 
fruition of God, is the happineſs of a good 
conſcience, and next to that -the ſociety 
of Saints and Angels. 

Whereas on the other fide, he that 
lives under the ſenſe of guilt, and a con- 
{ciouſneſs ofhis obligation to puniſhment, 
muſt needs be deſtitute of all inward peace 
and comfort : Such an one can have no- 
thing to ſupport him, with patience, un- 
der a ſtate of affliction in this world, nor 
can he have any rational grounds to ex. 
pe&t a better condition hereafter 3 and 
therefore muſt needs have very dread- 
ful apprehenſions of dying, and be all his 
life-time ſubje# to bondage through the 
fear of death. And that man muſt needs 
be very miſerable, who can neither have 
true joy i: vor any hope in death. 

This the Heather Philoſophers have ac- 
knowledged, That there is always a ſe- 
cret dread which coth accompany guilr. 

C | 90 
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So Seneca 1a particular, ſpeaking of wick- 
ed men, he ſaith, rartum metunnt quan- 
tum nocent, that ſich men muſt have fears 
And a hit- 
le after , dat penas quiſquis expetat, quiſ- 
quis autem meruit expeFat ; thoſe men 
do really ſuffer puniſhment, who hve un- 
der the expcCtation of it, and whoever 
doth any ' thing to deſerve it muſt necds 
expect it. *Tis not eafie to expreſs the tor- 


proportionable to their guilt, 


ment which thoſe men undergo. 


qitos airi conſcia ſai 


Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere c4- 


Orcultum quatiente anima toriore flagellum, 


Mens f1bi conſcid fad 


Premetuens, adhibct ſlimmlos, terretque fla- 


'Tis the unſupportableneſs of this, that 
many times doth cauſe men in the bitter- 
neſs of their ſouls, to chuſe {trangling and 
The Heathens do 

ſet forth ſuch a mans condition, by the 

fiction of Furies continually haunting and 
25, ſcourging him : But Zophar doth better 
deſcribe it, where he ſaith 5 Terrors are 
upon. him, all darkneſs is hid in his ſecret 


Faces; @ fire not blown ſhall conſime him. 


death rather than life. 


Though 
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Though ſome men are ſo hardened a- 
gainſt the ſenſe of guilt, as to go on 1n 
their (ſinful courſes, without feeling any 
of this remorſe for them 3 yet 15 their 
peace ſo far from being a priviledg, that 
it doth render their condition more deſpe- 
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rate, becauſe it ſuppoſes them to have a rom. 1.28 
reprobate mind, and ſuch a ſtupidity up- Eph. 4 18, 


on their conſciences, as makes them paſt 
feeling, being ſeared as it were with an 
hot iron. Which though it may preſerve 
them from thoſe preſent laſhes which o- 
thers are tormented with, yet doth it ar- 
gne their conditions to be more remedi- 
leſs and deſperate. All the difference is, 
the one is ſick of a Calenture or burning- 
Fever, the other of a Lethargy or Apo- 
plexy 3 the former more paintul for the 
preſent, but both of them very dangerous, 
only the latter leſs capable of remedy than 
the tormer. 


19, 
1 Tim. 4. 
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C HAP. VIIL. 
How Religiox conauces to our Hap- 
pineſs in the next World. 


SR ehgion 1s the true cauſe of our 
preſent happineſs in this World, 
whether 


External, 
laternal. 


So hkewile is it the cauſe of that hap- 
pines, which we expect in our fiture 
ſtates : Which muſt depend upon fuch 
courſes, as can give us the moſt rational 
aſſurance of bleſſednefs and glory here- 
after. 

[ ſhall ſpeak but bricfly to this Subject, 
becauſe 'tis ſcarce poſſible for any man 
to be {fo ſtrangely infatuated, ſo wholly 
loſt to common Reaſon as to believe, 
that vicious courſes, delpifing of Religt- 
on, walking contrary to God, can be 
the means to entitle him to this future 
happineſs, any more than contempt and 
hatred of any one, 15a proper means to 
procure his favour What 
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What kind of Happineſs this is, which 
belongs to our future ſtate, and wherein 
the Glory of it doth conliſt, is, pres 72, 
a thing unſpeakable, altogether above the 
ny of humane Orators, and pal\- 
ſeth all knowledge. the heart of man be- 
ing not able co concave it: Nor can it 
be expedted that we ſhould be able, in 
this ſtate of fleſh and mortality, to com- 
prehend what kind of irradiations glo- 
rified fouls are capable of. Only in the 
general 'tis ſaid, we ſha] be like God, and 
ſee him as he is. 

This ſtate of future Happineſs, as it 1s 
above all other things of greateſt mo- 
ment, ſo ought it to be proportionably 
laboured after, with the greateſt care 
and diligence, 

There are ſeveral varieties of meta- 
phorical names or expreſſions, whereby 
this ſtate is deſcribed in Scripture 3 hut 
all of them do imply ſomething of more 
than ordinary care and — to the 
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quali fying of men for it , as Bellarmine Lis. ; c. 5 


hath obſerved in bis Tratt de Aiternz; fe- 
licitate ſanfForum. 

"Tis (tyled, 

The City of God , The heavenly Jeruſ- 
km. Andit requires ſome care and di- 
ligence for one that is a Citizen of this 
Cc 3 world, 
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Epheſ. 2: 


Match, 9 


Matrh. 13. 


Matth. 20. 


Lule 14. 


Matth. 25. 
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world, to. be a fellow-citizen with the 
Saints 3 it being no ealte thing for one 
that hves in this World , not to be- of 
1 


t. 
The houſe of God, where there are mas» 
ny Manſion 3 But ſtrait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way toit. 

An hid Treaſure, a pecions Pearl. Not 
to be obtained without putting ſuch a 
value upon it, as will make a man ready 
to part with all that he hath, for the pur- 
chaſe of it. 

A Penny. The wages of our daily fer- 
vice, not-to be given but to fach as a» 
bour in the vineyard, and hold out to the 
end. 

A Feaſt or rich Supper 5 which they 
are altogether unworthy of and unfit for, 
who do wholly devote themſelves to the 
affairs of this World. 

The Foy of our Lord and Maſter 5 which 
they only are admitted to, who are care- 
tul ro 1mprove the Talents they are in- 
truſted withal. | 

The ſolemnity of a royal IVedding , from 
which all lazy, flothful people, who have 
not oz! in their lamps, and do not watch 
tor the 6oming of the Bridegroom , (hall 
he or out, and excluded into outer dark» 
neſs. 


F "Tis 
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who accompliſh their race, and run to 
the goal. 


'Tis a Priz-; which they only obtain ; cor. g. 


'Tis a Crown 3; which is due only to * ©: 5: 


ſuch as fight valiantly and overcome. 

'Tis an [rberitance ; and therefore be- 
longs only to Sons. 'Tis an Irberitance 
of the Saints 3 and therefore unſanfified 
perſons can have nothing to do with it, 
'Tis an inheritance of the Saints in light 5 
and therefore cannot belong to ſuch as 
ſtill remain under the powers of dark+ 
neſs. 

Heaven may be conſidered under a 
twofold notion, either as a. 


State, 
Place. 


TI. In the firſt ſenſe, 'tis the fame with 
Holineſs, conſiſting mn ſuch Godlike dif 
politions, as may make us partakers of 
the Divine nature. 

2. In the ſecond ſenſe, It denotes that 
other Warld, where. we hope to enjoy 
the beatifical Viſion, in the bleſſed ſoci- 
ety of the Saints and Angels. Which Re- 
ligion 'orily: and Holineſs can qualifie us 
far, by working in our natures ſuch a 
ſuitablene(s and congruity as muſt make 
Cc4 ſuch 
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ſuch things to be iclicities. 

In briet; That ſalvation and Glory, 
which the Chriſtian Religion doth fo 
clearly propoſe to us, is, as to the na- 
ture and effence of it, but the very fame 
thing with Religion; conſiſting in ſuch a 
conformity of our minds to the nature 
of God ., whereby we are made capable 
of the fruition of him in Heaven. 'So 
that in this reſpeCt alſo , Religion 1s the 
Whole of man, that is, the whole Hap- 
pineſs and well-being of man doth de- 
pend upon it. 

I have now diſpatch'd what I intend- 
ed 1n this Diſcourſe, namely, to prove 
the Reaſonableneſs and Credibility of the 
Principles of Natural Religion 3 which I 
have made appear to be in themſelves of 
io great evidence, that every one, who 
will not do violence to his own facul- 
ries muſt believe and aſſent unto ther. 
| have hkewiſe made it plain, that *tis 
every man's greateſt Intereſt, to provide 
tor kis preſent and future happineſs, by 
:pplying himſelf to the Duties of Religi- 
cn, which upon all accounts will adyance 
the perfection of his Nature and promote 
11s true. welfare, both in this world and 
the other, Inſomuch, that if we were ro 
chuſe the Laws we would ſubmit unto, 
Us 
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it were not poſlible for us to contrive 
any Rules more advantageous to our own 
intereſt, than thoſe which Religion doth 
propoſe and require us to obſerve, up- 
on pain of everlaſting damnation, and 7 
hope of eternal life which God that cannot 
lze bath promiſed, to all thoſe who by pe- 
tient continuance in well-doing ſeek for 
glory and honour and immortality. 
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CHAP. IX, 


The Coneluſion of .. the whole , ſhew- 
ing the excellency of the Chriſtian 


| Religion, andthe advantages of 


it, both as to the knowledg and 
ractice of our duty , above the 
meer light of Nature. 


Have now at large conſidered the 

Credibility of the Principles of Na- 
tural Religion, and our obligation to the 
ſeveral Duties reſulting from thoſe Prin- 
ciples. The purpoſe of all which, is to 
ſhew how firm and deep a foundation Re- 
ligion hath in the Nature and Reaſon of 
Mankind : But not m the leaft to dero- 
gate from the necetiity and uſctulneſs of 
Divine Revelation , or to extenuate the 
great bleſſing and benefit of the Chriſtiar 
Retigion ; hut rather to prepare and make 
way forthe entertainment of that DoGrine 
which is ſo agreeable to the cleareſt di- 
ates of Natural light. For notwithſtand- 
ing all that hath been ſaid of Natural Re- 
lizion, it cannot be denied, but that in 
this 
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this dark and degenerate ſtate into which 
Mankind is ſunk, there is great wang of 
a- clearer light to diſcover our duzy to 
us with greater certainty, and to put it 
beyond all doubt and diſpute what t the 
good and acceptable Will of God ; and 
of a more powerful encouragement to the 
pratice of our duty, by the promiſe. of 
a ſapernatural affiſtance, and by the afſu- 
rance of a great and eternal reward. And 
all the defects are fully fupplyed, by that 
clear and perfeft Revelation which God 
hath made to the World by..our blefled 
Saviour. And although, before God was 
pleaſed to make this Revelation of his 
Wilt to mankind , men were obliged to 
the praftice of moral duties by the Law 


of Nature, and as the ”"_ ſpeaks, he- Rom.2.14 


ving not the Law were 4 to themſelves, 
ſhewing the effe# of the Law written upon 
their hearts; yet now that God hath in 
ſo much mercy revealed his Will fo plain- 
ly to mankind, it is nat enough far us 
who enjoy this Revelation, to perfarm 
thoſe moral duties which are of natural 
obligation, unleſs we alſo do them in obe- 
dience to Chriſt as our Lord and Law- 


giver. As we are Chriſtians, whatever Col. 317. 


we ao in word or deed; we muſt do all in- 
the name of the Lord Jeſus 3 and by him 
alone 
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alone expet to find acceptance with 

God, 

How far the Moral virtues of meer 
Heathens, who walk anſiverable to the 
hght they have, may be approved of God, 
I ſhallnor new diſpute, Only thus'much 
ſeems clear in the general, That the Law 
of Nature being implanted in the hearts 
of men by God himſelf, muſt therefore 
be eſteemed to be as much his Law, as 
any poſitive Inſtitution whatſoever: And 
conſequently, conformity to it mult in its 
kind, i» genere mornm, be acceptable to 
him. God loves the ſocieties of mankind, 
and becauſe of the neceſlity of juſtice, 
and virtue, -and probity to the preſerva- 
tion of humane ſociety, therefore he doth 
generally give a blefiing and ſucceſs to 
honeſt and good enterprizes, and blaſts 
the contrary with ſignal judgments and 
marks of his diſpleaſure. But we cannot 
from theſe outward diſpenfations inter any 
thing certainly concerning ſuch mens eter- 
nal conditions. 

Some of the Fathers indeed.as Juſtin Mar- 
#yr, and Clemens Alexandrinus, and Chry ſo- 
ftorr, have delivered the judgments for 
the ſalvation of ſuch Heathens as live ac- 
cording tothe light of Nature: but the ge- 


neral ſtream of the reſt is for the contrary 
Opinion 


Chap: 9. . of Natural Religion. 
opinion. ſhall not now require into the 
particular grounds and reaſons of this dif- 
ference. I may ſuthce to ſay in general, that 
the goodneſs and mercy of God, as well as 
his judgments are a great deep ;, that he will 
have mercy on whom he will have mercy 
and that when God hath not thought fic 
to tell »s how he will be pleaſed to deal 
with ſuch perſons, it is not fit for us to 
tell Hizz how he ought to deal with them. 
Only of this we are ſufficiently aſſured, 
that in all Ages and Places of the World, 
all that are ſaved, are ſaved by the merc 
of God, and by the merits of Jeſus Chrifh, 
who is the Lamb ſlain from the founda- 
ation of the World ; the Scripture having 
expreſly told us, that there is no ſaluati- 
on in any other for there is none other 
Name mnder Heaven given among men 
whereby we muſt be ſaved. To be ſure, 
there 13 no reaſon for any man, who lives 
under the diſpenſation of the Goſpel, to 
expedt that he ſhall eſcape, if he zegle? 
ſo great ſalvation. This is the tenour of 
that Doctrine of the Goſpel, which Chriſt 
immediately upon his RefurreQion doth 
commiſſionate his Diſciples to preach 3 
Mark 16. 16. He that believeth ſhall be 
ſaved , but he that believeth not fhall be 
dammed. And Joh. 3. 18. He that believeth 


”ot, 
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not, is condemned already, And preſent- 
ly it follows, This is the condemnation, 8c. 
And again, Joh. 7. This is life eternal to 
know thee the only true God, and him whom 
thou haſt ſent, Jeſus Chriſt. 

Now that to xs, to whom the Chriſtian 
Do&rine is revealed and propoſed , the 
belief and pratice of it is the only way 
wherein we can hope to be accepted, 
ſhall endeavour to make out by theſe two 
Arguments : 

1. From the Evidence we have of its 
Divine Authority. 

2. From the Excellency of the things 
contained in it ; which are the two chicf 
grounds of our obligation to it. 

x. From that Evidence which we have 
for the Divine Authority of this DoQrine, 
above any other. It ſeems to be a Prin- 
cipleof Nature, to which all Nations have 
conſented, That God himſelt ſhould pre- 
ſcribe the way of his own Worſhip. All 
kinds of inventions whatſoever, that have 
been any way uſeful to humane life, cipe- 
cially ſuch kind of Laws as concern Ci- 
vil or Eccleſiaſtical aflocations of mien. 
have upon the firſt diſcovery of them been 
TOY aſcnved te the Dey. is it eh floor? 
of them muſt needs have been firſt 113u- 
minated with ſome 12v of Divinity, Nor 

I* 


Chap. '9- of "Nath dl © Relegion. 
1s it probable, that' every Nation ſhould, 
with any degree of zeal , embrace the 
reſpettive Ceremonies of their Religion, 
unleſs they had firſt eſteemed; them to 
have proceeded” from Divme Revela- 
tion. 

Upon this account was it, that Lycur- 
gus, and Numa Pompilins, and Mahomet, 
and the reſt of thoſe kind of Founders 
of Nations and Religions, when they 
would obtain a reverence and devotion 
to the things they were to eſtabliſh; they 
were fain to pretend at laſt to Divine 
Revelation. Which proceetling of theirs, 
though it did really abuſe the people 
with groſs deluſions, yet was it founded 
upon this common Principle, that none 
can think aright of God, much lefs ſerve 
him in an acceptable manner, unleſs rhey 
are firſt inſtructed by him in the true way 
of doing it. 

Now that the Do@trine of Chriſtiani- 
ty is thus derived to us by Divine [nfti- 
tution, we have a clear and convincing 
evidence, as things of that nature are ca- 
pable of. 

As for the Old Teſtament , that hath 
by the general conſent of learned men, 
all the marks of pureſt Antiquity ; there 
being nothing in the world- which in this 
I clpect 


490 Mopar &c. TY, 
relpet hm 


en 
FTE 


5 moſt generally, uſed 
very, 1m0- 

FE &" "which it. 1s not 
Nauons would hav ve 

were it not barely upon 


ſon, tt gy 7 yok taken up by 
on... retain the errors 
and. imp ections that firſt original 
from whence they were derived. 

This Book , contains, as the moſt anci- 
a the moſt exa@ Story of the World, 


The propane ropagation of men, and the diſperſ: 
ing of, Families into the ſeveral paſs of 
| the Earth ; as I ſhewed before. 


And though this Book were writ en in 
ſeveral Ages and Places, by ſeveral” Per- 
ſons; yet, doth the rine_of jt..accord 
together, with a molt excellent harmony, 
without , any, diſſonance ,or , nconfiſten- 


cy. | , 
Ss * — oy; F 7 . " 134 
"And 


And for the manner of delivering the 
things conained in it, is ſo. ſolemny-t- 
bogs RR, iv exadtly fines td 
the nature of things, as' may - pro 
voke our wired ch nomtdgmem 
of its Divine original. h- that 
L onginus, a great Vaſter of Bloquerice &- 
mongſt the Fleathens, hath- obſerved the 
decorum and Majeſty which - Moſes wicth 
in deſcribing the Creation, in\thoſe words, 
God ſaid, Let there be Light, and vhert 


was ht. 

And as for the New Teſtament, Thoſe 
various - correſpondences, which it- bears 
to the chief things of the Old Teſtament, 
may ſofficiently evidence that mutual re- 
htion, dependance and affinity” which 
there is berwixt thetn. That'in ſach an 
Age there was ſuch a man as Chrſt, who 
preached ſach x Do@tine, wrought many | 
miracles, ſuffered an ignortiimnions death, 
and was afterwards worſhipped 'as God, 
having abundance of diſciples -and fol- 
lowers, at firſt 'chiefly' amongſt the» vul- 135. ; c. 5 
gar, but a while after, amongſt | 
of y RO and mo m__— who 
i a ſhort ſpace of nme' did propd 
therr © delief —_ Doctrine imo ined 
retfotes 'parts of the world! T-fay, all this 
is for the truth of the matter of fat, = 

D 4 0 bp 
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{> much as doubted, or called .into,, que- 
ſtion;: by:\Jaliart, or Celſus, or the, Jews 
ahemſelves;'or any other of the molt a- 
.vowed enemies of. Chriſtianity: But .we 
-have.it by - a good, certainty as any 'ra- 
tional/man-can wjth;;or. hope for, that 1s, 
by-Univerſal Teſtimony, -as. well of ene- 

 -micsas friends. _ 

And if 'the'e things - were ſo, as to the 
matter of. fa&, the common principles of 
nature will aſſure. us, . that 'tis not con- 
ſiſtent with the nature of the Deity, his 
Truth, Wiſdom or Juſtice, to work ſuch 
miratles in confirmation of a-Lye , or I:n- 
poltuze. ! ; | 
. . Nor can it -be reaſonably objeted, 
That-theſe rhiracles-are now ceaſed 3. and 
we have not-any ſuch extraordinary way 
to confirm the truth of ovr Religion : 
Tis faficient that -they were upon the 
firſt plantation of it, when men were .to 
be inſtixuted - and confirmed in that new 
Dofdtrine. -, And. there may be as .much 

. of the wiſdom of providence in the, for- 
bearing them now,..asin working them 
then, :It--being not reaſonable to think 
that the univerſal Laws of Nature/, by 
which.things are to be; regularly guided 
u/their natural courſe, ſhould frequent- 
Jy,-or-upon. every little. occafion be vio- 

lated or diſurdered. To 


Chap-.$. .1of Natnyal:\Re ligion) — 493 
\. To which may be:addedithet» wonder- 
ful way 'whereby: this Religion: hath; beerr 
propagated/in the world, with much-fim- 
plicity-and /1mnfirmity.in, the firſt: publiſh». 
ers.of it:i3 without arms;> or fation; or 
favour: t met 3. or the ' perſwaſions' 
of Philoſophers or 'Oratars 3 only by. a 
naked propoſal of 'plainevident\Trath, 
with a firm: reſolution. of Fer > an 
dying for it, /by which it hath ſi 
all kind of | perſccutians, and oppolitions , 
| and ſurmounted whatever diſcouragement 
or, refiſtance: could be laid 1n its-'way, or 
made-againſ{tit.. ''/ LJ 

2. From the Excellescy of "the things 
contained 1n it, both in to the. 

Meens. for the attaining of it. 
14; 37 | 'P 
| 2. From the Exd it propoſes, the chief 
reward which it ſets before. us, 'namely, 
7 the eternal . viſion and fruition of God. 
| Which is io excellent-in ir {elf 'and'fo 
ſujtable-to a rational Being, as no- other - 

Religion - or Profeſſion whatſoever, hath 
thought of, or ſo exprelly inſiſted/ up- 
ON. ”: 11 WD 


40% Of thy Principles; &ec. Libys I: 
ſenſual delights-of this world aiean 
the'Epionrtans, who thought mi other re- 
ſpetts they: were. of many. excel-' 

lege'and ſablime! {pecularions, yer becauſe 
ab theiri/\grofs exror:: n+ this! kind they 
havei:beeoqn all Ages looked' upon: with" 
a: kindrof+ ecxeoration and abhotrency, 

not: oplyr Rong the vulgar ,, but likes 
wife.amongſt the! Learneder fort of - Phs- 


Pre ns 0 iis an opinion this, fo! very + 
grofs and-ignoble .- as cannor” be ſuffici- 


commend defpiſed. It doth debaſe'the-' un- 
deeſtandang of man, -and all. the princi- - 
ples in him , that are ſublime/and'gene- 
rus. cxxnguiſhingihe very tveds of ho- 
nour, .atid.qiety ,; and / viciue, affording 
' no room 'for achions or endeavours, that 

© are truly great aad noble; being-ako- 
gether unworthy: 'of-/the pvawro ot Man, 
and doth reduce us to the Frome, of 


Okhers, oh the REFS Heathen, liave ſpo- 
ken, famiteinnes doubthully concerning a 
fugqrs.gſtats, and therefore 'have placed: 
the: taward of viewe; in the: doingof 
virnequs: oops. \ Hires. oft ſpbicpr eariuns- 
Whegice: thoug}i 1bero be:nuch, of wuth, | 
”_ it doth not afford ENCOLFagement e--"/ 

coy _ the: well GelmavOb a rational 


We 7; 3" £ | 
VP. G Others 
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-Qthers who;hete -9wned a+ ſtate after 
thivkide, have placed the; HappineG of. 
it-grbſs and ſenſual; pleaſures, [Feaſts and 
Gardons, and Compaty; and other ſack 
tow'and groſs enjoyment; }; 0 O1 LEAK 'Þ; 
| Dactrane- 


by —_—————— 
praifipg:of ;hin. Thaj-wbich the iavinc 
of: man; (cannot fancy anything) chat} is 
————— '' 29 2FUup 
12, Ag>zanthe» Meow: it: direction, yh 
mera) a 
7207 
ow ideal. oh"! wor. [VV23þf #4 


AotinY {trol 10/evbnft 0 
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3, And us for 'the>Duties: of whe > ſe- 
cond Table;,; which concern one . rhiitudl 
converſation towards one another. 51:It7a1+ 
lows nothing” that is hurtful} or noxbous} 
either to 'our ſelves; or! others * Forbids 
alt-kind ofinjory'or. revenye, comrtidhds 
to :overcome evil with "good 77 to! ooo 
for'\emethics and':petfecuors.y/ doth>nor 
admitofany 'mental,muctlefs anyicor- 
| ooagten—arar dorly nor/tolerateiny, 
'or uricomey'word oroghſture.s 


NE wrong: cthets in'theirggdads 
an 


to miſpend'onrriwwn 5 
r us to be-very render Horthcobour, 
- d/-orher?? mens|/. on. In 
brief) irenjoyns nothing bac whuvishelp-. 
fulrundtuſeful, arp \mankind.' 
Whatever any Philoſophers// have »pre-. 
ſcribedconcerning/itheiy*niorativirtues:of * 
Temrperince, -and"” Prudence, and/-Patience, 
ard! the” dtniesiigf (ſeveral: [relating 1 1s: 
here'e ed inja'fax more: emindnyub-. 
Ime-and!comprehenſive- minitiers/7Be- 
ſidesifoch Examples and Incitationsto Pts 
etyPbsate' nor:tob&/paraltePd elfelwhere-; 
The whole Syltety ang ne wg = 
rratfeehdently excellent, land «> 
conformable to: che higheſt; cpuraſ = 
ſon, that in thoſe! very: & 
goes beyond the Rue * Moral Philolo- | 


phy, 


Chap.'s. . 
phy;we cannot'in our beſt judginene”\but 
conſent and ſubmir rot.” 17 2quTIO" 
_ brief, it doth = wy _— i 
ty anſwer the chi 
of Religion, in giving Fruegbrr pg 
nour and -fibmiſtion” tothe: Deity, : 
+the good of mankind,. 
"ſupporting the mid.ot man, : with 
the higheſt kind of 11Hat- a: 
rational ſ6ul can wiſh or hope: for,” as:ho- 
otherReligion or: Profeſſion whatſocvey, 
car pretend 'unto.”/") 15 197 2099 
ar as 
Whar' hath briefly: beeſhid hg: this 
Argurnene, may ſuffice to ſhow the exceeds; 
ing folly” and mnreaſomblencis 'of thoſe 
men, who are: and; indifferent as 
to any kind of Reli \*Tis a vice this, 
that if it-may not be fiyleddire&t oAtheifas, - 
yeticertainly: tis the very;next ra; 
It. Andthere-is 'toomuchreafen to ſaſ-: 
pe, that ix ' doth-in this tion very * 
nach-abound not only amongſt the Ya/- 
gav,bur fuch alſo as would be thonght the | 
and mobo __ | 


of Nutzeral.Relight®. qop 
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bn/ſeverat:hands... From whence men of 
corrupt minds have taken : occaſion - to 
doubt of al} 'kind of Religion 5, ;and i to 
look u —__ it only as 'a Political inventi 

doth no farther oblige, than 
a Laws of ſeveral: Countries do. pro- 
yide for:it. Theſe common fcandals have 
been the werafror, thut the true ground at 
thes-bottom; of fiich mens prejudice; and: 
cifatisfattin, is' the ſtriftne(s / and purity! 
of this Religion, which thy find 'puts-t9a, 
great a reſtrain and check upanthew; ex-; 
orbitantluſts and paſſions. 

+{Þknow they will pretend: for their lie- 

ration and: indifferency in this kind, the. 
want of clear and infallible evidence for 
the truth of Chriſtianity 3 than, which no+: 
thing can be more abſurd .and unworthy. 
ofa rational} man. For let it be but. ;ims 
partally-eonfidered 3/ what w it, that-fuch 
men would have? Do they  expett: Ma- 
thematical proof and certatnty, m Moral 


_ Why;” they may as ws 
with their cars, ad bear with 

eyes. 'Such kind-of things. (arkifbeored 
at large 4n the. beginning. olf this) Treatiſe). 
beingaltogether opattionedto:fach. - 
kind' of proots, as-the objettsiof this ſexes. 
ral ſenſes are to one. another /The Argie ; 
mEnLEPE Proofsto be Tn, | 


thus: p- Y... Nawncel — 499 


of. the,1 woke he: pod ow js 


capable of : And that -_ is to by, ook» 


ed nponas from and c 
| _ 


reſt 
dence 9s; is tory» nt 
ab oxhars, 0 by F9alk, 0 hy 


"Rs ſappoſ God to have m 


Revelation of his-Will.,to, ; cn 
any Man. POpeſh or far 

fox comyering dpwp. 69a x71 the Cer- 

ayjy of is; 

br gb Bla ny vg Ts 
ry: 


as 5 cn Eobfns 


of that nature is ca "1 of? If it 9.0 
infallible and ———— Certainty that 
can ſettle his mind, why ſhould he believe 
that he was born of ſuch Parents, and 
belongs to ſuch a Family ? 'Tis poſlible 
en might haye combined one to 
delude him with ſych a Tradition. Why 
may he notas well think, that he was 
born a | Prince and not a Subje&, and 
con- 


Of the Prineighe 5, &c. -Lihs4P 
conſequiently deny alF duties of NRtbjeH. 
on x —- are to thoſe above!'hirh'? 
There-is nothing ſo wildarid pies © 
to whichmen may riot Ives 
by ach a kind 'of vice a Feropetowsin: 
crotulney's 11> HURQL? 

Whereas, if to the c—_ abotit/Re” 
ligion «man- would: but bring: with>"hity 
the ſame our and ingeritity; the fafhe 
rbadineſs'to be inftrued, (which he:dorh 
tothe ſtudy of humane Arts and Scienbey;” 
that- is;'k\"miind" free from'"violenepreju- 
dices * —— 'd&hire boos nm 5" can 
hardly" magined, at the muſt! he” 
cotivinced” and 'fubdued'< by: thoſt"'thear? 
Evidehees which offer themſelves to eve- 
ry inquiſitive *mind, concertiing the truth : 
of the Primiples of Religion n' geteral;” 
ard Goncetiting the Divine: Autbority 'of 
theH,* ' Seriptaver , and: of the” rife 
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Remember 'them which' bave 
bhe Rule over, you who have 
ſpoken t0..90u the Ward. of 

od; whoſe Faith Of mens 

Fdering the end Y. their 


conver ſation, 


Scripture, that we niay mingle 

; nothing of: Humane Aﬀettions 
that our Paſſions may--give no. In: 
terruption to-you.mn hearing, or 
to me 1n ſpeaking; 1 ſhould de- 
ſire to ſuppreſs them: quite, if it 
were - poſlible. And - poflible it is, 
where they are flighted' raiſed, as 
upon common: and ordinary” occa- 
{ions : 


| I N handling; this Text of holy 


(2) 
ſions : But where tliey arc protifid- 
ed and ſtrong, where they dare ar- 
gue, and ſeem ,to haye 'Reaſon on 
their ſide, -as there is too much in 
ſlight for ours 3, there Lthink. it. is in 
vain, tocndeavour it: The,only way 
itt this cafe; is to vive them fome 
kinSof Vertt\; t6dulcharpe then in 
«nd 10 goverh what rethains of 

ections.. Nh 
ou will I hope the tather bear 
with my Infirmity, that T carinot 
contain from deploring the Loſs, 
the irreparable Loſs that we fiiffer, 
I chmk all fufter; in the death of 
this Ethinene Perfon; He was the 
man in whom his Friends had ex- 
perience of much good, and had 

pes of much more; not ſo much 
for his greatneſs or power, as ab- 
ſtratting. from theſe, for what they 
fourid m himſelf, which was a- great 
and - manifold Blefling ro-all char 
wed: within his converſation He 
Was 


=. is. 3 2 © ET os © 


my 


[ED 
was a Father a Couplcllor, a Com- 
farcer ,, a, Helper, A, ſure Friend ; 
He was all- they _ could with, 1 I 
every Relation, andby the courle 
of | Nature , might. have been for 
many. years, But for our ſins, 
(though for his unſpeakable. ad- 
vantage) the great and wile God 
was not pleaſed to. continue, that 
Bleſſing ; He cook him out, of this 
World, when for ought we could 
judge. there was molt need of ſuch 
men to live in it ; and when we 
had much reaſon to expe& more 
good than .cver by his living in 
if. 

Oh the Unſcarchible WAYS A and. 
Counſels of God ! Oh the Bligd- 
neſs of Humane hopesandexpeAa- 
tions | While we pleaſe our ſelves. 
with the good we have in hand, 
while we reach out for more, . 
as if there would never bean end. | 
within a few days all \withers, all 
a Vans 


' © 
\/ & 


4” 
vantherh th THIS: 'We kale No- 
thin left; "but "what it rreves 11s 
to (ee We ave nothibg Pk! 
but” what we are vilſng ro be 

of, a 5o6r (hell of 'earth "that 
ns aki to bury « out of 6 Gur 
FI LEVY 
Ys 3. .of wiſe and me met, 
which is their Priviledg above 0- 
thets, there remains after Death', 
a 'Memory,an Example which they 
leave behind them, as a ſacred Pe- 
poſttum for us ro keep and ule un- 
til we fee them again. Are theſe 
things Nothing i in our ſipht ? The 'Y 
are above all price in E light of 
God; who,” that they may. be o 
ro us, "46H telleth us the worth, 
and recommends them to ur c- 
ſteem .: . and” requires the' fruit of 
then in many places of Scriprure.” 
Bur in none with more A plication | 
to, our "'preſerit, Occafion, than'in 
my_ Text. T ſhall ſufficiently Ju-' 
ftihe 


(5) 
Gifie, my mvIeeps it, if I, can, but 
make; ; 40 be, underſtood : 'Lſhall 
ſhew.the. full Lmport of it, ig;chplc 
dutzes which it, contams:..L; ſhall 
endeavour ro;ſtir you. up to, pra* 
Ciſe them with ce{peQ to. this Pre> 
{-nt, Occaſion. 

Firſt, For the underſtanding of 
my Text.,, we, are,tq look, toraz9 
help from what goes NEXT brtare it, 
or alter it,; Forthe whole butinets 
of it is cantained,/ within at, ſelf; 
Ic liesin the -heap'among other\di; | 
rections, which, without , any 
certain.connexion berween, them, | 
were given by the Writer of this 
Epiſtle,to the Hebrews ,: that is, 
ro-thole 7ews., who were FQRFEr) 
ted to. be Chriſtians. 

\Far the time when it was wru- 
ten, we. are certain. of this, that,it * 
was While. lzmothy lived ; I. he is 
mentionedasliving iuthe 24.Merls 
of this,Chapter, And. he; being 


Ifer a 2 there 


(E) 
there faid to haveſufterdliipriſon- 
nient/for the Goſpel, this brings us 
a Tittle' nearer to'the knowledy of 
rhe time . For then itmuſt beafter 
both'S. Paul's Epiſtles to Timothy. 

In'thelaſt of tliote Epiſtles; which 
was ſome years after the orher, St. 

Paul ſpeaks melt of his'own Im- 
priſonment for” the Goſpel: He 
wartis Timothy oft ; that hie' thuſt 
ſuffer for thcGoſpel: He' inſtrudts 
him what to 'do when God ſhall 
call ' hity to ſuffer. Not 'a word 
dFany thing that he had ſuffered 
already: Nay, be counlels him as 
a'ybung nan; That had rever been 
tryed. He invites: him to Rome, 

which was the great place of try- 
al; in which place; as it appears 
in 'the clole of this Chapter, Finw- 
thy did ſuffer thatImpriſonment-for 
the Golpel, from which he'was de- 
bverd; when this Epiſtle was writ- 
cen.” It appears, that afterthe E- 
9721 pitfle 


(7) 
piſtle;ta Thwothy, how long after | 
we-know, not, he did go to Rawe,) 
as Pla) will him. , How long he, 
ſaid crhere We knew not; cre he. 
did: fuffeviamptilgament. , , How 
lang ihe: was/if Priſon;, we know 
not;creheiwasltt at Jiberty., Qa- 
ly we-know,'iv was aconfiderable. 
time; 'welhave reafog to think it 
might beffome:years.;/it, might be: 
many; yeprs!.that. this Epiſtle , was, 
writteir after'the ſecond Epiltle.ta; 
Timathy.: > 110 09 13 hcams 
And if ſa; then at. was written. 
notonly, as 'Theedoret lays 3: ang, 
aftestheleath of Jamres the Bro- 
thet\of; Fel : But account ir how 
you: will , this Epiſtle was written, 
dengthe br Bhap or Jedi 
eng J 1 PO JE *y 
and; thg" athen; an-Apoſile,. 
that is; A Bilhop at lar ge, and both 
theſe being put todeath at, Feruſs- 


V1: O4Q"- 2 3 lem; 


- 


($) 

lem; Not to ſearch intro ClhurchHi-: 
ſtory for thoſe others oftheirorder, 
whoidied before thistim&in elitr» 
pincest ; nor togueſs how many O- 
thers iwere' dead? 'thattareabe re: 
corded in Churth'Hiftory :24fwe! 
think of ' n6/wibre bur thelommve: 
ettimenit ſervants6{ Chimtbweran:! 
not be tro ſock vtxhe underfiand>' 
ing of this! Text} /nor' ottheap-. 
phearion? to our particularpurpote: 
ay ot, butierhay- have amore 
general extent. There + ot 
ry duc, not/onliy:ro/ the A 
of Chriſt; andx&rhe Biſha wwe 
Seek flors: -\but to all-other' 
Mitliſtcts'6f"Chvift; veaFolalbo! 
cher ExemplatyCheiſalt, iliBurgf 
cheApoſtle hid meaticrHis alot. 
Biſidps , 1''t&nnor 0guefiprhache? 
woll#hayave KeibGcheir wes 
charlie hath "dong inmwp Bet: 

R "To prove/this; wot have re-! 
courſe £0: the? "Origingl; and not? 


x a3 it 


I wholly 


69, 
wholl depende 9, our Ex Hh. 
Teens ah og. F dh bat *he mee { 


| f a Pears not 2 
FE FH Cj Eta flo: 
we / b 

not. Zh Anllton, 
Andy et HEAL [ EI I fee. 
V7 h £5 37> 
no rc I” our A- 
poſtle;jr in io Text, "Ed 
ther bt bur Bilbops, a and ole. Mg 
ed this life. © 

_ For Tt e Orderof Biſhop S, it is 
deſcribed, b y. thoſe, a&ts 0 of Ruling, 
and Teaching , in the words of. our 
Tranſlation; bur. it 18 much more. 
exprelly by the ward EY 1n the 
Original, For the meaning ' of 
which word, to, whom ſhould we 


xclort, wa ro the Greeks, in 
whole. TA # Mo the Jews 
Po PRA Te th 15 Was 
ES: ecks #yihs 
a a lapeth 
X. Nt tage 


a 4 Res: 


(\ "Io ny 
Ralers: So, C broſoftons c onm wy Text; 
ol eCumienious, as 'Exiexhrey hor ; hl 

e #| eaks of, Bil ? muy 

Hig f. if ghe paieesi ne: Mir 
tog, WAY ep we have belles A 
They dofayi 3 As muchas we hav y 
realon to LY In m—_ i- 
tional . Lang guage the al ” o6ne' 
of our Biſhops rex, which & cffe&. 
1s.the mans in my ene? 'So then 
we. have the conſent * both of 
Greeks and of Hebrews, that is, of 
themwho had moſt tealdd to know. 
the meaning of the word, that Bi- 
ſhops: are meant by the word bighon 
in my, Text. 

That the Apoſtle here ſpeaks: not 
of Living, but of Dead Biſhops: of 
them char Had the Rule etore that 
time , thou cas tended, that 
Hay, im Yo  Tran(lath me ap- 
peareth by 'words1 1 


(OMA, b; ſays he 61 
What", fc \ 


21-1 f 


F P 


GISP 
are not the dbje of Me." 
SR des Meatiber 


fi Ws Sas that have or 
their laſt, a ad ſha} peas more 


in this worlk Fre 
looking” back\\'6r token u} , 


? rome: +, the tid' Het 
converſati wy "% rt 4p 
BAC cole of Hh alia 
che" end or period fits? Look! 
back, ſays the Apoſtle, ro your Bi-' 
ſhops deceaſed , fonfider' i end, 
or” Exit, 'or , going otie 'of chi 
world: e 
T6 a this; if OED | 
hall defire -hiti'ro compare this 
Verſewith'the"t . of this Ohapter:” 
In both Verſes't Apeftle 
of the 4h; that i :of Biſhops, as 
[ hayEine and proved; In - 


mo ve 
E;, H 7 
cealed; Remevrbe rt __ rl Ec 
Gon Fen nal 6H Wy 
their, eonraenni vl 
Ithionk,ng More NEE bigbe ſu 
regy thel(eaPs gfmy, tho 
cable $1 fy our pt lent 
mh -kbepgd I px. 


Apglite: pra 
and.oh tg earl: bs 
life; 130y 07 ,2::1109A 5 HG 
1, ROKEragerd, d td 1 the Juries xe 
quirediat awe, bapds; wow Ah ", 
una, Remember ine Imitate.',1--;; 
iFirlk, eye per, '5 Is [ a,natpal 
_ chat; men. aye; 1h0 FR 
rg When, FEY 18 dna. 
We ,nv6. f0d; 3648.10 In APN; 
other crgahure;: theygelre vg 
won igri 4 tax, 0ug! ht; 


Wwe £484 Age | 
henbege 99) = Ln Tire] 


(039) | 

cdmei alter! cThetealon! i5jplain, 
fawheir: c Boing)idetermines with | 
theindi&.!') "| Bus:k0T manzr among! 


SE 


turalidefite ught af; and: 
ſpoketvofurdftestimcs.» Weiſee | 
this, not: odly: 10 xhitm thatiare inn. 
flamed:nunth chb hope of a Faiture- 
life ; but evan mthole;cthat, for. 
O ras;know orthink. 
Ic "ANY: MOTE gi my on. oy 
roy {T2 3: , 19113 Ot %+ 
{inet elle made het; Beyer: 
Kmgslay-duc ahbSFmeakicladofyro: 
ramds/ and: the bike: 
buildings 2 Wharmdoved-helalf 
Greeks an ant the Rowan: ;ivith fo 
mudkcare/& expence te; leave:Sta- 
raesandother: Mon 0 With | 
I heir named-Yhat | 
meantithoſe@n theanlettertd Na- - 
tiong: by themuk hard ſhifts 
thiphave made:;:6o convdyy any. 
loo} | thing 


( 14:9) 
rhing'of themſelves to Poſterny?); 
I need not ſeek” farfinſtances3oH: 
this iff remore! Fahes And. Donn-!: 
tries; when we feer?rts- {or frequent! 
in our Age; 'and'ferhaps no where: 
more Mig che Eity';>forbnhens; 
of deſig , that think! long before-| | 
hand j' above all'other/ things: .to\- 

rrovide for clysfihdof Faambreas 

ity: , Some venture their lives, ; 04 
thers wear oat themfelves, hpi 
and ſyfferianything'to get: ſtates; 
Not for themlelves, that might bes! 
h appiervchour them zhor fornach 
Cow kidwenHeidk whom! they/i 
JoabwithEmtails/ds for then whom 1 
theyknownot;but on}y hope:thby d 
will bein after«tithes. : [For ther. 
inwatdtbonght 1s. ;;that their howjes 
ſhall continue for: verry | antlitheig'1 

'< welliinzz-place 011d? generations nl 
they- call their \{unds by rarer 
names. This:ithemway'' id 1 

folly, andrhote chatfevir- arech 

»uicſ? | fools 


(i5) 
foolsto take ropes? ts Da- 
wich, Pſal: 4 025 t 

. Bile if this Ueſign uk. it muſt 
betty ſpire of God, who hath'de- 
clated i ſhall' not«do.' ' He will 
thwart wicked'nitn. They that 
provide not" for 'the 'true Immor- 
tality ; fhall loſe their ' defign '1 
this ſhadow of it. Either theirname 
ſhallbe forgotten;God hatlythreat- 
ned be will cut it" off , 'he will blot 
# ont; their memory fball per th 
them : Or if iti {urvive ,; it ſhall 
be to: their ſhame, ther name {ball 
r6t, Prov. 10. 7. What they build 
for farhe, wall be like Mbjolowss 
Pillar, which remains to this-day ; 
but the paſlers by throw ſtones at 
it;)in deteſtation of his Memory : 
Such ts generally, thought ngt al- 
ways, the curle of God that: pur» 
_— wicked men. 

\- Whereas contariwiſerd 141t 1s the 
Promiſe of God to-the Ju, that 


they 


(m6) 
they ſhall almays be. cath. inxerim- 
brance, Pal. £1246. Andthat their 
memory ſball Ada fax as 
known,Prov.1o,7;Promileswhich, 
as all :other of Temporal things, 
are tobe underſtood with referva- 
tion-to the Divine Oeconomy, to 
that wiſdom of God which orders 
all things in the Government; of 
the: world. In becomerh not the 
Majeſty-of | him.. that govenns, all 
things, to break his. courle, and. to 
"work; Miracles upon every parti- 
cular occaſion.. Tis cnough,that 
he generally provideth that the 
ſame thing may be done otherwile, 
| and declares it. to- thole by whom 
at ought tobe done. | It they do 
1tnot; if their be a faileur m them; 
.his Promiles is not void, his word is 
-not broken, ſince it was given with 
that condition : Which beig-not 
performed by-them . that were to 
have dgne/it, he can make;reparar 
tion 


tion £6 t ds 


He hath 'dbde '3t Mea A iT 
that he hatR Svithent HCG RKD 
this t vifies” And what"if'rlicy 
fall ſhot of 'the ſhadtw}! when 
they have the ſubſtance\in a better 
and true Inibiorraliry 2! ye ay 3 

The mean white we Ke what'b 
requrred on Maa paits., A&the fer- 
vants of God ; out 'bPthar ftore 
which he hath yen its” 'Weare 
tro pay what he” hath promiſed 
good men. ' *Tis'that *which'al 
naturally defire, but'wicked men 
ſhall nor attaih';' only ro the Juſt, 
God hath' promiſed Hat we ſhall 
remember then, and he commands 
that we ſhould UG it , eſpecially 
A good Bilops depatred the 
[ "420% 

Our rememibrariceof them doth 
not differ in kind, but/in degree, 
from what we bWE to'thememb 
of others. "Tis a duty. wearer 


pay 


C18) 
pay them! above others, in our 


$104 in our Aﬀ 10ns, in 


and in. qur Actions 


F irſt, ln, our Thoughts ; tis not 
A ſimple remembrance that God re- 
quires; for that, being an a&t of 
the ſenfitive ſoul, as I conceive, 
doth ;not direfly, fall under pre- 
cept., For.jt 1s not 1n our power, 
to remember or forget, either what 
or when we pleaſe. But it is in 
our power, to do-thole afts which 
conduce to,the exciting, or to the 
helping of our memory. This, ie 
that which; God; requires at; our 
hands, that we. ſhould: endeavour 
to turn, our; minds towards {uch 
objeds, and. contemplate i in them 
the gitts and graces of God : that as 
oftas wethink of them we ſhould 
acknowledge that: good which 
was.in, them, and AY we, have 


received by their means: That we 
ſhould 


Ca9 ) 

ſhould:pay : them that. honourable 
eſteemahich we owe to..qut ſpiri- 
thal Parents and BenefaGors. | 

-+:It- we think upon them ; heartily 
in.this manner, at! will work ſome- 
thing upon oup; AﬀeJions, '; We 
cannotbue be {enſible\ot the'/want 
of ſuch men, and therefore grieyed 
for. our loſs, when\they-arc taken 
trom-.us 3 as the 4fta7r Biſhops were 
at tholewords of St. Pal, when he 
aid, they ſhould ſee his face: no more. 
Though God intended. it tor; their 
gain,. whom he: takes to. himlelf, 
and he  takes/;them in that-tume, 
which ſuits beſt wath their, Circum- 
ſtances: Yet even then, we have 
cauſe to grieve :foc our (elves, and 
tor :the preſence: 'and:ule of ſuch 
men.;>, How much more, .when for 
ought i.we- know, they are,.raken 
away: tor. our fins. when for. ought 
we know, it':was becaule the age 
| b,. (17 Was 


( !20 ) 
was not worthy of them? for ought 
we know, 'tis in" order to! ſome 
Judgment of God, which will 
come the ſooner when' they are 
gone, when we have filled up the 
' meaſute of our iniquities ? 

When Elijah' was taken away 
in a very evil:age-; Eliſha cryed 
out; O my Father, my Father, the 
Chariats and Horſemen of Iſrael ! 
What will become of 1jrael now 
thouwart gone? Wedare not think 
{o: highly of 'any-one-man. We 
have'no ſuch caulc- to deſpond of 
otit'/Nation. When it is bad, we 
are todo our parts to make'it bet- 
ter, to-pray that God would lend 
more Labourers 1ato his Harveſt, 
that he would double his gifts and 
ble:lings on thole that ate leit. 

And for thole we have loſt;' we 
muſt reſign them toGod ; bothac- 
knowledging his bounty in-giving 
them to us, and lubmutting to his 


Will, 


( 21, ) 
Will,in taking them to himlelf..So 
S. Bernard on the death of his Bro- 
ther Gerard, Lord, ſays he, thon haſt 
gizen, and thon haſt taken away ; 
though we grieve that thou haſt ta- 
ken away, yet we cannot forget that 
thou didſt give him. Yea, we owe 
not only {ubmiſſion ro God, but 
thankfulne(s too for their ſakeswho 
are delivered by this means from 
ſo great and ſuch manifold evils, 
as continually hover about us .in 
this life. From fickneſsand pain, 
from labonr and danger, from for- 
row, and fear, and care, and what 
not ? being delivered from Sin 
which is the Cauſe, and from that 
Fleſh which is the Center of. all 
this. | 

They are paſt all evils elſe, that 
have overcome Death: They leave 
ſorrow to us, who call our ſelves 
the living : Their life , the oaly 
true life, is immutable Joy, eter- 
2 nal 


G3 5.0 
nal Reſt, "Peace, and Felicity. 
Which if we ſerioully believe, 
if we deſire to be with them, we 
cannot ſorrow for ourloſs, with-- 
out joy for their gain, and thank(: 
giving on their behalf, to that good 
God, who hath given thew the victo- 
ry through « our Ford Teſus Chriſt. 
" But thus much we owe upon the 
death of eyery true Chriſtian,tho' 
of neyer ſo mean a rank and con- 
dition. We are-to be thankful to 
God for his merges, and to, pro 
tels. it , as we are caught n = 
. Offices , our Church; which have 


the ſame words of burkl for the 


meaneſt of our communion, as for 
thoſe that are higheſt in their 
Graces and Giits. 

But there is a remembrance in 
Words that is due to theſe, and 
not tothe other.; namely, che due 
praiſe of thoſe theirexcellent graces 
and Gifts ; which though they have 


nor 
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C23.) 
not of themſelves, but thrpugh the __ 
bounty and liberality of Go Who, ; 
15 therefore.to be chiefly relpedted 


” - :, ” 


and glorified, in all the praile that 
we giv, to his creatures: Ve 1nce 
he 1s reed to.do them this ho- | 
nour above others, and to make 
choice of them whom he.ſo digni- 
fies ; weare bound to allow it them, _ 
we are to follow God's choice, to 
give them . praiſe. whom he hath 
oqualified for it. Only with this | 
care, that we do it truly, not to: 
flatter the dead ; and profitably,for ; 
the example and imitation of the 
living. © _ | 

We have ſo much reaſontodo. 
this, that they who had only rea- . 
ſon to guide them, the Gentiles, 
upon., the death of any eminent 
PONY had Orations made pub- 
ickly 1n their praiſe., The = 
withquyt any particular Lay for 
it, had -honoyr done to the Me- 
| + D:2 mory 


©," FEM 
mory of Worthy, perſons at their 
Funerals, 2 Chron. 3. #lt. The Rites 
of it are partly, deſcribed, 2 Chron. 
16. 14. They laid their, dead in a 
bed full of the richeſt perfumes, 
which alſo were publickly burnt at 
the Interment. To which I con- 
cieve the Preacher alludes, ' Eccle/. 
7: 1; where he lays, A good ' name 
is better than precious oyntment, and 
the day of ones. death than the day 
of ones birth. T9905 | 
When one cometh into the 
World, none knows bow he may 
rove; if he do well in it, he goes qQut 
with this publick teſtimony. At- 
ter Which the Jews never mention- 
ed ſuch perſons withour a bleſſing 
on their memory. 5255 þ 
But above all others, the Primi- 
tive Chriſtians were very, oblervant 
this way, They ſaw it was the 
Will of their Lord and Maſter, 
thar the good work Which” was 
F CR 04 done 


C25) 
done -upon kin by Mary, ſhould 
be kepr'1h perpetual memory,/and 
is' theretore recorded” in''the Gof. 
pet. "They {aw how the works of 
Dorc#i'were ſhewn at her death, 
the Cbatsand Garments which ſhe 
madefor the poor. They ſaw what 
need there wad of greatIncentives, 
in "thoſe days, when Chriſtianity 
was a"moſt' dangerous Profeſſion. 
It i8'6f ho mall force', to'miake 
rien love'a Religion, when they 
ſee 1 ait'tnfuſes exceWlent Principles, 
thatitexeites fo ſuitable praQtices, 
charic is proof againſt ſuffering 
and death. And the experience 
of that power it hath in ſome, pro- 
vokes and animates others ro the 
ſame. 

Upon theſe and the like confi- 
derations, and-perhaps with allu- 
fion'to that Text, where St. Jobn 
is TREto have (centhe fouls ofthe 
Mariyre 'ynder'the Altar ;” They 
b 4 had 


( 26 ) 
hadihcir Memorigs Martyrum, their 
places, of. W oxlhip, where; they 
plaged;the Altars,over, the badies 
of their Martyps,,, What, wagh an 
intention to. worſhip the Marys 
It:was fo. ſuggeſted by the: Adver: 
{aries and. ; a \eB6TPSAFÞFEWIES 
by, the-Chriſtians of .thole ,tmes 
By: chaſe of,.Sagrne , 11n; tem wp 
doubtedafts. of Policarpys,: We 
garnet, (ay. they) zrorſhap. 179i 9r 
thes than Chriſt > We; lovethe Marr 
tyrs as being followers of Chrifz the 
celebrate, the, days of thei, Palſions 
with Toy ; We doit both in nemewr 
brauce, of thoſe Champions, of, Ggd, 
aud to train up and, prepare, apers 
for the liks conflicts. - has bids 
Beſides this, which was peculiar 
to the. Martyrs, they had. a,Jppwer 
degree of remembrance, 4ax.Bir 
ſhops and, Confellars,, and all or 
ther eminent! perſons departed; fhis 
lx (whom __ not.qnly, .prajied 
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Chiiſt; were rt the'fathe el rv too, 
anda the ſame" Deliverance. 
Fot they Were Wn ined alike, 
and together, 4xit is t6'be ſeen 1 in 
the' pancnts ELittirpies! © 
'Ambng alf theſe Tinche" 'ORN:- 

ces, and tes of the m__ Chiri- 
ſtians*; "he there” any bing "of 
prayer For | = iy rr uy as 


Taken thing wn bi 
departed this phe is 'the 
foundatipns for tli6{e* ſup! 


Obſervances, Of  atbritig wes we 
liques;of Profy RS 
ges; 'of Pilptima age to \their's 


of niaking Vows; of fayitip 

of Offering to them, and: HIRE; 
The Papiſts ſay there” wag, they 
plead the. prafhite of the Glitch 
for it, they wrelt places of* ine 
ture to their 'purpole. "Nay; ' 
Rhemiſts and others'; alledge Fey. Cl 
very ext, without which I ſhot] 
not have mention'd 'them*at*this 
time.”"'*" But 


nh. > 
Bit ds the' Learnedſt ma among 
themſelves havel been ſojuſt'not to- 
charge this upon my "Text, ,and' 
ſome of thera confels they have no” 
round for 'thelethings1 in any, one 
Text of Canogical Scripture * '% 
they would ds ts but righr to ac- 
knowledg,, that none. of theſe 
things were pra&isd for. fome hun- 
Weds of years after Chriſfiagiry 
came into the world.” 
In thoſe Primitive times all th cir 
Offices for the ee rg chi | 
to give Teſtimony of that Fai 
which they d yelt ind that « "ORy 
had not Kilo 4 their Communion | 
with the Living : or they were to 
bleſs God for their, holy Ti and 
happy death : or to pray to him, 
not far their deliverance from Pur- 
gatory, of which" there was no Faith 
in thoſe times ; but for the Increaſe 
of that Good which they. believ'd 
them to be polleſt of ahead, o or 
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day: alert 


mation. j 'theix 
the Kingdom 0 lory. 
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their Errors and C orruption 
chat'1 15 ed on all ha riont 'Or Fa 


we find. nt the Pradtice of the firſt 
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in thoſe © 


the prayer, for the Clnirch:Milicant, 
in the Colle& on. All-Saint « day, 
and 1 in the Office for the burial of 
the Dead, - Where, WE Pray, That 
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POSE Ae | up I 

i would Per et of his graczous 
ooodne(s , ſbortly to accompliſh the 
his Kingdom, that we, with all thoſe 
that are depart i the true faith 
of his holy ame,ntay bave our per- 
feb conſummation and bliſs, both in 
body and ſoul, in bis everlaſting 
; ory ade betty 
Laſtly, Remembrance inn Aion 
is the other duty enzoyn'd in my 
Text , Min # hem, Imitate their 
Faith, that 1s, their Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion and praftice , their whole 
Life and Converation, according 
ro their own belief of that word 
which they have ſpoken. 

The Reaſon of thisduty is plain: 
tor it is our buſineſs in this world 
to recover the Image of God in 
which he created us; to be like 
him here in Righteouſneſs and Ho- 
lineſs, that we may be like him 
hereafter in Glory and Happineſs. 


To 


: (-32 "8 
To this En en us 
thoſe CR rh! which 
are written ſufficier tly1 n DONE 
tute, but more fully and diſtigQly 
in Scripture. In which Scriprure, 
he ſo oft and ſo emf; re- 

uires us, Be.ze Holy, as I am Ho- 

: be ye Juſt, as I, am Tuſt; be 
ye Merciful, as I ant Merciful ; be 
ye Pure, as I am Pure; be ye Per- 
fe&, as your beavenly Father is Per- 


This good Word of God, which 
was given by the Prophets and A- 
poltles, is ſtill inculcared:- on us by 
them that ſpeak to us the Word of 
God. Which Office being prima- 
rily of Biſhops, as appears in my 
Text , Theyare ficſk and above all 
dikes co conform theinſelves to it, 
to ſhew others how pollible hy 
how practicable it 1s. 

Our Apoſtle lupposd this in 


thoſe Primitive Biſhops 10 myText. 
God 
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- God, xequires. it of all ' that, 4uc- 
c66d them;1n. the 'Church. | So of 
Timothy ,.though he werg young 
[inAge, yet being in that Place, Be- 
. thois.,an Example to believers , ins. 
ward,; ' 3» converſation, in ſpirit, in 
fant, an iruth, 1 Tim. 4, 12. and 
m-.the laſt Verſe, Take. beed to thy 
Slf,iand to thy Daodrine : Do this 
conflautly and «continually , . and, ſo 
thox, [balt ave. bath thy ſelf and 
them that bear thee. 

Whether they do. this or. no, 
they are our Teachers and Ralers ; 
therefore inthe 1 7. Verſe of this 
Chapter, while they live, we muſt 
obey.their Word,and ſubmit to Fox 
Government. .',, When they; ar 
dead, both torwhat they are, = 
were, we, may do well to ſay no 
ill of them ; and fince we can ſay 
no,good , cen: forget them, and 
Jeave them to God. 


But 


E-P; 
21But-"# they are" ſuch” as' thy 
ought, which the Apoſtle ſuppoſes 
in my Text, "if they” live 48" men 
that: believe themſelves' what'they 
fay Tis" onr 'dury not only "to 
ſubmit arid obey'rhem while" hey 


when they are dead: Remember 
them, 1 m our thoughts", with with \thar 
honour they deſerve;' In: tf)” Af- 

zons,. with adue (eriſe of our 
lols, md their ' gain :* Remember 
them in words, with the juſt' praiſe 
of their 18iGins and' lives : | In'our 
prayers to God ; wirh due thank- 
tulnefs for cbets graces and* 'gifts 
in this life, and for ' the glory they 
receive after . death : Laſtly ; -re- 
member to followthem in tharholy 
way, Whnch leads to {o happy an 
end :*In our Apoſtles words; follow 
their Faith , conſidering the event, 
the bleſſed ket? of ther good conver- 


ſation. 
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[What my Text ſays in gene” 
ral of Biſhops deceaſed, 'tis moft 
eaſie to apply.” I know it | hath 
been'done all this while, by them 
that knew the virtuous and great 
mind” that lately dwelt 'in © this 
body. They know the truth ' of 
all 1 ſhall ſay, and much, more 
that \might be ſaid / in his (uſt 
cominendation. But' the little I 
can bring/within the time Þ have 
left, being ſaid-from many years 
experience, Will ac leaſt fiir; up 
thoſe »that knew him not, .to en- 
quire; and if they find theſe things 
true, they know their duty of Re- 
membrance and Imitation. 

I ſhall not beminute , in draw- 
ing all I ſay under theſe heads : 
for I ſpeak to' them that can 
diſtinguiſh and ſort things, as 
they belong ro the one, or to the 
other. 


C To 
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To begin. with: the Natural 
Wars. of his Mind; '1 eah- 
not: think-of him withour juſt ,re- 
fledion/-ypon' / that Paraddx4-of 
the Equality of Souls. -Hef was 
ſurely :a great Inſtance tothe: 
contrary , having that largenely: of 
Soul in (every reſpec; which 'was 
much above the rate of:;ordinary; 
men. ;'He had-ati Underſtanding: 
that'/! extended/'to.: all. parts! of 
utetu} Learning: and Knawledg 2 
a Wil} always diſpoſed $0 Great, 
and: « Publick;: :[and | Generous 
things. He: had 'a natural. avers; 
fion: from all idle {peculations:,; : 
and from the eager PI 
imall and frivolous defigits.!: In 
great matters;jhe. judged {6 well | 
that he: was not uſually farprived 
with events: He: purlned bisnn- 
rentions : with > fuch - equaliic(s of | 
mind , that he was never = 
ric 
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ried beyond. the, calmneſs of his 
Nacural Temper, except through 
his. zeal for Publick good, or 
where his Friend was concern- 


cd. , 


What he 'was, in his . Studies, 
I have reaſon to know,.that, have 
often; been tried with ſtudying 
with him. He was indefatigable, 
and would have wor himſelf 
out,. if he had not been relieved 
with multiplicity of buſineſs. How- 
ever, he unpaired by it, a Bod 
which ſcemed to have been buile 
fora jong Age, and contracted 
thoſe Infirmities that haſtened his 
death. _ —_ 

The effe& of his Studies, in his 
Preaching and Writings ,,;are; ſuf- 
ficiently known, and would have 
been much more, if God, had giv- 
ven him tune. | 


As 


OB 
As for his Preaching; , it Was 
ſometimes famous near this place , 


though he ſoiight rather the pro-, 


fit, than, the praiſe of his hearers. 
He ſpoke ſolid truth, with as lit- 
tle ſhew of Art 'as was poſſible. 
He expreſt all things in their true 
and natural colours ; with that 
aptneſs and plainneſs of Speech, 
that grave natural way of Elo- 
cution, that. ſhewed he had no 
deſign upon his hearers. His plain- 
neſs was beſt for the inſtrudtion 
of the ſimple ; and for the hetter 
fort, who were in truth an Intel- 
lIigent Auditory , it was enough 
that they might ſee he had no 
mind to deceive' them. He ap- 
plied himfelf rather to their Un- 
derſtanding than AﬀeGtions. He 
ſaw fo much of the beauty of 
Goodneſs himſelf, that he thoughe 


ro 


the bare ſhewing of it was enough - 


C39 ) 
to make all wiſe, men, as it did 
him, to be in love with it. | 

In ,his Writings he was judi- 
cious and plain, like. one that, .va- 
lued not, the circumſtances. ſo 
much as the ſubſtance. And. he 
ſhewed it on whatſoever Argument 
he undertook; ſometimes beari 
out new untravelbd ways, ſome- 
times, repairing thoſe that , had 
been beaten already.;, No Subje& 
he handled, but I dare fay. is, the 
better for "Ray ; and will. he, the 
caſier for them that came . after 
him, 

If in theſe he went ſometimes 
befide his Profeſſion, /it was in fol+ 
lowipg the Defign af it , to, make 
men wiſer and _ better, "which I 
think is the bulinels, of Uniyer- 
fal Knowledg, ..And this he.pro- 
moted with much. zeal - and 1im- 
cerity., in. hope; af _the- great, Bev 
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nefit” that ' may accrue to 'man- 
kind. 

It was his aim, as in al chibps, 
ſo eſpecially in that which, I con- 
ceive; is much” more cenfured than 
underftood ; T mean, in the de- 

of the Royal 'Sotiety.” HE 
ed himſelf Ku it with Iv other 


end, but to promote Modern 


knowledg, without any contempt 
or leſſening of thoſe great 'men in 
former times: With due honour 
to'whom , he thought it lawful 
fob others to'do that which, 'we 
have no reaſon to doubt , they 
themſelves woulg haye done if 
they” were living.” 

Tf” would not ſeem to excuſe 
that Which deferverh commendi- 
fron and encouragment ; or 'to 
cortimend 'drhtr” things for” want 
of Subje@ in him.” 'TherEfore lea- 
vitrg this Them in better hands; 


| pro- | 
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I proceed next to {peak of his 
Virtues and Graces ; and theſe the 
rather , as being both to: be remem- 
bred and followed. | 

Andin {peaking of theſe, where 
hall I begin? Nay, when ſhall ] 
end, if I ſay all that may be {| 
ken ? I think it not- worth while 
to ſpeak of thole that are' Vulgar, 
though | he had them” alſo in no 
common degree: Nor would I 
ſeem to make any Virtue a 'Pro- 
priety. Bur there are choſe which 
are not common to many}, and 
were | generally acknowledged to 
be in him ; though they: appear- 
ed not {o'to Tome other men , as 
they did to thoſe that intimately 
knew him. - | 

His-Prizdence was great, I think 
it ſeldom failed /4n- any thing 'to 
Which he applied himfcht. ' And 
yet 'he' Wanted that (part; which 
c 4 {ome 
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{ome hold to be eflential ; he fo 
wanted Diſfiimulation, that he had 
rath er too much openneſs of heart. 
It was Sincerity indeed that was 
Natural to him; he ſo abhorged a 
Lye, that he was not at all tor 
ſhew ; he could | not put on any 
thing that look't like it. And 
preſuming the {ame of other men, 
through exceſs of Benignity,, he 
would be. ſometimes deceived, in 
believing they ., were what they 
ſeem'd to. be, and what he knew 
they ought to have been. 

. Hisgreatnelsof mind, was known 
to all that knew-any thing of him. 
He ; neither .cagerly fought any 
Dignity, nor declined any Capa- 
city of doing good. He look 
down upon Wealth,, as much as 
others, ; admire it... .He: knew the 
uſe. of an Eſtate, but did not co- 
;YEE 3t,: What he yearly receiwed 
ogy of 


O! 
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of. | the Church, he. beſtowed 1 its 
ſervice. As for his Temporal eſtate, 
being ſecured ' againſt want , he 
ſought no farther, he ſet. up. his 
reſt;..I have-heard him ſay often, 
I will be no richer ; and I chink he 
' was/as good as his word, 

As for Revenge, how could it en- 
ter; into. the breaſtof him that-hated 
nothing but that which makes us 
hateful to God ?. I ſay not but : he 
had a ſenle of perſonal injuries ; 
and eſpecially of th ole that refle&- 
cd upon his name, when-they pro- 
cceded from thole that had good 
names 'of their. own. What others 
laid, he delpiſed ;, but by thoſe he 
would often wiſh he had been bet- 
ter underſtood}: That he was not, 
he , bore as: his. misfortune ; he 
would not requite them | with the 
like, but. mention'd them with all 
Shs Ropes, and; was always rea- 


id dy 


== 
dy to oblige thei, and ro Uo'then 
good. + ; | Fy AN 
Yet it was not {o defirable; (Þ 
fay rot to be his Enemy, for He 
di& tot - acvount them 1o,' but)'to 
be at thoſe terms with him, as to 
be his Acquaintance or Friend. 
They * that ' were "never {o hettle 
fantihar with him, could riot ' but 
find" 4s" well Betrefit as Delight 
itt his converſation. His Diſcourſe 
was commonly 'of ufefal things; 
it never cauſed tronble of  Weari- 
neſs of the Hearet:''Yet he would 
venture to diſpleafe one for his 
good ; and indeed” he was the man 
that &ver I ktiew ,-for chat mbſt 
needful and kaſt praiſed "point 
of ' Friendſhip. * He would not 
ſpare to give ſeaſonable reptoof 

ind whoifomi” a8Vite , When "HC 
ſaw'octaffon. T tever kiitw atiy 
that wonld ds iÞ"fo: freely, _ 
thacr 
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that knew "how *ro mmiriage that 
offenfive- 


freedom bf ſpeech fo in 
5 t'Was his way of Friendfhip , 
nor ſo much'to oblige men, as ro 
do' them good.*' He did this not 
lightly and ſaperficially,” but like 
one that made” 1t his bufineſs. He 
durſt'do for his Friend, any thing 
that was honeſt, and no more. He 
would undertake nothing but what 
. well became him, and then he 
was unwearied till he had effe&ed 
=. 

As he concerned himſalf for 
his Friend in” all othet” reſpets, 
fo' eſpecially in that, which went 
neareſt ro him of all earthly con- 
cernthents, 'He would nor ſuffer 

| lat to be thrown, or to lie 
apon his Friends good Nanie, or 
hit” Memory. | And” that” Office I 
a obliged tb requite; "in" giving 


ome 
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ſome accqunt of... that which has 
bega ſpoken by ſome to his. diſ- 
advantage 

I ſhal negle@., for he did ſo, 
any frivolous reports ,, but that 
which ſeems to, have any weight 
init, as far as I have obleryed, is, 
that he had not that-zeal for {he 
Church, that they would ſeem to 
have that obxa this... He ſremed 
to look upon the Diflenters with 
too much favour to their perſons 
and ways, 

As to the perſons: No doubr 
that - goodneſs of Nature, that 
true Chriſtian Principles , which 
made him willing to think well 
of all men, and to do, good, or 
at leaſt no. hurt to any, ight 
and ought to extend it Ce to 
chem among others, . But befides, 
he was inclind to it by his. edy- 
cation under his Grandia cher Bs] 

0 
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7 ily” pious and” learned 
man ; ; "ho. ef was a Difſenter 
himſelf 3 in ſome-th 

"Not that he. TY any , delighe 
in.coptra jGion, or could find in 
his heart to di ftucb the peace of 
the Church for thoſe matters, He 
was ſo far Took that as I baye fre- 

uently heard from printer rand- 
krone andothers,when ſome chouy be 
their Diſſents ground enoug| k Br 
a War, he declared hiinſelf' 5 Selim 
ir, and oe wg others in, her 
ance : rofeſt to "the aſt 
a ey. hatred ir that horrid Rebel- 
lion. * Now his Relation to this 
man, and converſation with thoſe 
of his Principles,” might incline 
him to hope zl like of 'others of 
that way. . And when he found 
them farther, off from the unity 
of the Church , he might poMli- 
bly oyerdo, through the vehemence 
of 


| Wo 
, of his defire, to bri them ﬀF of 
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ot As tor ol YN fo far 
Fo Aivof ig their Ways., thar 
1n the worlt o fey 4 w Gn one 
5 e og bewail ed. to him the 
'C ties of the Church, ang fde- 
d. his Spe even then to 
He Loy Ws 0 fit; He incouraged 
it, he defir red his. friend- 
IP, : and proxected both him and 
others .. .by an intereſt that 
a Gy ained , and made uſe of 

chiefly | Fe ſuch: purpoles | Hy 
How he demeaned himſelf then, 

is - known in 'both Univerficies.; 
W Ire, he ed with praiſe, 


any [left THCAR grateful. Remem- 
brance 
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bragce behind him, How 1a. the 
nex!{ times: finge, I\cangot [ſpeak 
ity; betger Place. And.'when!I 
have named this City, and. andahe 
ewb; Univerſities, I think he: could 
not be placed in a better Light 
in: this. \Nation: There iwene c- 
nough that could ;idge, and: he 
did ;not- uſe, to dilguile himſcls ; 
1appeal to you that convenſed 
with; him in thoſe days: , What 
teat he hath expreſt. tor tha Faich, 
and for. the unity.bof the Church: 
blow he ſtood up-'in defence: of 
the Qrder and: Qavernments: How 
he: hath aſſerted (the Litnegys and 
the Bites of it; He: conformed 
himſelf.: co every thing that; wias 
commanded. Beyiond: wich, hor 
any; man tg be Nechemeht;-1m lit 
tle.and unneceſlary: things;;' whe+ 
ther for or: againſt them, he; could 
not but: diflike'; and: av bis ;free 


man» 
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manner” was ,' he harh 'ofe>bern 
heard 'to call -it © Fanaticalneſs. 
'How'this might-be! repreſented 1 
know: not; -of how: his delign'of 
com ——_ 10N "yt be Under- 


ſto 

| Sure am, that Gino bei came 
into theGovernnient ofthe Church, 
to which he was called in 'kis 
Abſence; he fo well became the 
Order, that it out-did rheexpe@&a- 
tion ofall that Yid; not ' very! well 
know him. He: filled his -place 
with-/a- goodneſs anfwerable ro 
the' reſt 'of his life ; - and» with a 
Prudence above it, conſidering the 
two  extreams., 'which were no- 
where' {o much as in his! Dio- 
ceſs. '' Though he was as before, 
very tender to. thoſe that differed 
from him; yethe was; as before; 
exactly. conformable; himſelf, and 
broughe others toConformity,ſome 
Emi- 


from which we 
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hav | cauſe tg; expe} auch 
£0 the Church, 
was in perſe@ Health /in all 


aha 35 7 when a knownJn- 
ity;, t80man. nknown cauſe, 
that ;h ca, calier .r9 

Fin | he tO. diſcover, i "Noſe 
appr, In cad leon becarne 1 


" bh: ag for. many days F a 
colpet of Death, which lie aw 
po, and telrit come 


hinſelf ;” * oh *_ mares 

fejce o] e : 

fit of Pin; "0 Al 
Apprc kenfions by 

ſenle of Death; _— raw. 
him dilmay'd ? Who" evi ford 
him ſurprized ? vr heard A word 
from hint, unbecomigg” a wiſe 
man, 2, and 1"'ttne Cliriſtian? Tc 
was *'my infelicity to be'fo en- 
gazed, . thar. [ covld nor duly at- 
rend hith! 'and ſo* deceived with 
vain hopes, 'that'T believed 'him 
nor'dying, wall he wasdead.. But 
at the timesT was wich him, 

I'aw great cauſe ' ro admire his 
Faith rowards God, his Zeal for 
his Church , his Conſtancy of 
Mitid , | his Contempt” of” the 
World, ard his Chearful 

of Frerhity. I have heard much 
more. upon  theſe* heads; from 
thoſe that were with % ; _ 
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mory and Example, Thou haſt 
_ Praiſes and our Tears. While 
y Memory lives in our Breaſts, 
may thy Example be fruitful in 
our lives: That our Meeting a- 
gain may be in Joy unſpeakable, 
when God ſhall have wiped away 


all Tears fromour Eyes. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ermons preached upon ſeveral Qcali- 
ons, by the Ri T Reverend Packer 
LordBilbJp ofChefer: Newly publiſhed 
Lord Biſhop 0 er: Newly publiſhe 
this preſent year, 1682. By Dr. Tillotſox 
Dean of Canterbury. 


